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BOOK  I. 

CHARLES  V.  was  born  at  Ghent  on  the  twenty-  book 
fourth  day  of  February,  in  the  year  one  thou-  ^  ,^   V   m 
sand  five  hundred.     His  father,  Philip  the  Hand-  Birth  of 
some.  Archduke  of  Austria,  was  the  son  of  the  Em-     "  ^ 
peror  Maximilian,  and  of  Mary,  the  only  child  of 
Charles  the  Bold,  the  last  Prince  of  the  house  of 
Burgundy.     His  mother,  Joanna,  was  the  second 
daughter  of  Ferdinand  King  of  Aragon,  and  of  Isa* 
bella  Queen  of  Castile. 

A  long  train  of  fortunate  events  had  opened  the  His  domi- 
way  for  thisyoune:  Prince  to  the  inheritance  of  more  ^^^*  ^^ 

.         ,        .    .^  the  events 

extensive  dommions  than  any  European  monarch,  by  which  , 
since  Charlemagne,  had  possessed.     Each  of  his  ^J^^ 
ancestors  had  acquired  kingdoms  or  provinces,  to-  ***•»»• 
wards  which  their  prospect  of  succession  was  ex^ 
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BOOK  tremely  remote.  Tlie  rich  possessions  of  Mary  of 
'•  ^  Burgundy  had  been  destined  for  another  family, 
she  having  been  contracted  by  her  father  to  the 
only  son  of  Louis  XI.  of  France  ;  but  that  capri- 
cious monarchy  indulging  his  hatred  to  her  family,; 
chose  rather  to  strip  her  of  part  of  her  territories  by 
force,  than  to  secure  the  whole  by  marriage  ;  and 
by  this  misconduct,  fatal  to  his  posterity,  he  threw 
all  the  Netherlands  and  Franche  Comt^  into  the 
hands  of  a  rival.  Isabella,  the  daughter  of  John  II. 
of  Castile,  far  from  having  any  prospect  of  that 
noble  inheritance  which  she  transmitted  to  her 
grandson,  passed  the  early  part  of  her  life  in  ob- 
scurity and  indigence.  But  the  Castilians,  exaspe- 
rated against  her  brother  Henry  IV.,  an  ill-advised 
and  vicious  Prince,  publicly  charged  him  with  im- 
potence, and  his  Quefen  with  adultery.  Upon  his 
demise,  rejecting  Joanna,  whom  Henry  had  uni- 
formly, and  even  on  his  death-bed,  owned  to  be  his 
lawtul  daughter,  and  whom  an  assembly  of  the 
States  had  acknowledged  to  be  the  heir  of  his  king- 
dom, they  obliged  her  to  retire  into  Portugal,  and 
placed  Isabella  on  the  throne  of  Castile.  Ferdi- 
nand owed  the  crown  of  Aragon  to  the  unexpected 
death  of  his  elder  brother,  and  acquired  the  king- 
doms of  Naples  and  Sicily  by  violating  the  faith  of 
treaties,  and  disregarding  the  ties  of  blood .  To  all 
these  kingdoms,  Christopher  Columbus,  by  an  effort 
of  genius  and  of  intrepidity,  the  boldest  and  most 
successful  that  is  recorded  in  the  annals  of  mankind, 
added  a  new  world,  the  wealth  of  which  became  one 
considerable  source  of  the  power  and  grandeur  of 
the  Spanish  monarchs* 
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Don  John,  the  only  son  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa-  book 
bella,  and  their  eldest  daughter,  the  Queen  of  Por-  i      '     3 
tugal,  being  cut  off,  without  issue,  in  the  flower  of  Philip  and 
youth,  all  their  hopes,  centred  in  Joanna  and  her  fa^therlnd 
posterity.     But  as   her   husband,  the  Archduke,  mother, vi- 
was  a  stranger  to  the  Spaniards,  it  was  thought  ex- 
pedient to  invite  him  into  Spain,  that,  by.  residing 
among  them,  he  might  accustom  himself  to  their 
laws  and  manners ;  and  it  was  expected  that  the 
Cortes,  or  assembly  of  States,  whose  authority  was 
then  so  great  in  Spain  that  no  title  to  the  crown 
was  reckoned  valid  unless  it  received  their  sanction, 
would  acknowledge  his  right  of  succession,  toge- 
ther with  that  of  the  Infanta  his  wife.     Philip  and 
Joanna,  passing  through  France  in  their  way  to 
Spain,  were  entertained  in  that  kingdom  with  the 
utmost  magnificence.     The  Archduke  did  homage     1502. 
to  Louis  XII.  for  the  earldom  of  Flanders,  and  took 
his  seat  as  a  Peer  of  the  realm  in  the  Parliament 
of  Paris.     They  were  received  in  Spain  with  every 
mark  of  honour  that  the  parental  affection  of  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella,  or  the  respect  of  their  sub- 
jects, could  devise ;  and  their  title  to  the  crown  was 
soon  after  acknowledged  by  the  Cortes  of  both 
kingdoms. 

But  amidst  these  outward  appearances  of  satis-  Ferdinand 
faction  and  joy,  some  secret  uneasiness  preyed  upon  phi°"s°^ 
the  mind  of  each  of  these  Princes.     The  stately  power, 
and  reserved  ceremonial  of  the  Spanish  court  was 
so  burdensome  to  Philip,  a  Prince^  young,  gay, 
aflable,  fond  of  society  and  of  pleasure,  that  he  soon 
began  to  express  a  desire'of  returning  to  his  native 
country,  the  manners  of  which  were  more  suited 
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B  O  o  K  to  his  temper.     Ferdinand,  observing  the  declining 
health  of  his  Queen,  with  whose  life  he  knew  that 
his  right  to  the  government  of  Castile  must  cease, 
easily  foresaw,  that  a  Prince  of  Philip's  disposition, 
and  who  already  discovered  an  extreme  impatience 
to  reign,  would  never  consent  to  his  retaini!ng  any 
degree  of  authority  in  that  kingdom ;  and  the  pro- 
spect of  this  diminution  of  his  power  awakened  the 
jealousy  of  that  ambitious  monarch. 
Isabella's        Isabella  beheld,  with  the  sentiments  natural  to  a 
with  re- ^  mother,  the  indifference  and  neglect  with  which  the 
spect  to     Archduke  treated  her  daughter,  who  was  destitute 
her  of  those  beauties  of  person,  as  well  as  those  accom- 

daughter.  pHshments  of  mind,  which  fix  the  affections  of  an 
husband.  Her  understanding,  always  weak,  was 
often  disordered.  She  doted  on  Philip  with  such 
an  excess  of  childish  and  indiscreet  fondness,  as 
excited  disgust  rather  than  affection.  Her  jealousy, 
for  which  her  husband  s  behaviour  gave  her  too 
much  cause,  was  proportioned  to  her  love,  and  often 
broke  out  in  the  most  extravagant  actions*  Isabella, 
though  sensible  of  her  defects,  could  not  help  pity- 
uig  her  condition,  which  was  soon  rendered  altoge- 
ther deplorable  by  the  Archduke's  abrupt  resolution 
of  setting  out  in  the  middle  of  winter  for  Flanders, 
and  of  leaving  her  in  Spain.  Isabella  entreated 
him  not  to  abandon  his  wife  to  grief  and  melan- 
choly, which  might  prove  fatal  to  her,  as  she  was 
near  the  time  of  her  delivery.  Joanna  conjured  him 
to  put  off  his  journey  for  three  days  only,  that  slie 
might  have  the  pleasure  of  celebrating  the  festival 
of  Christmas  in  his  company.  Ferdinand,  after  re- 
presenting the  imprudence  of  his  leaving  Spain,  be- 
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fore  he  had  time  to  become  acquainted  with  the  ge*  b  0  o  K 
nius,  or  to  gain  the  affections  of  the  people  who  '* 
were  one  day  to  be  his  subjects,  besought  him,  at 
least,  not  to  pass  through  France,  with  which  king- 
dom he  was  then  at  open  war.  Philip,  without  re- 
garding either  the  dictates  of  humanity  or  the 
maxims  of  prudence,  persisted  in  his  purpose,  and 
on  the  twenty-second  of  December  set  out  for  the 
Low  Countries  by  the  way  of  France*. 

From  the  moment  of  his  departure,  Joanna  sunk  Disorder  of 
into  a  deep  and  sullen  melancholy ^  and,  while  she  mind"** 
was  in  that  situation,  bore  Ferdinand,  her  second  Birth  of 
son,  for  whom  the  power  of  his  brother  Charles  af-  afterwards 
terwards  procured  the  kingdoms  of  Hungary  and  ^^^p®'"®''- 
Bohemia,  and  to  whom  he  at  last  transmitted  the 
Imperial  sceptre.     Joanna  was  the  only  person  in 
Spain  who  discovered  no  joy  at  the  birth  of  this 
Prince.  Insensible  to  that,  as  well  as  to  every  other 
pleasure,  she  was  wholly  «;cupied  with  the  thoughts 
of  returning  to  her  husband ;  nor  did  she,  in  any 
degree,  recover  tranquillity  of  mind,  until  she  arriv- 
ed at  Brussels  next  year*'.  1504, 

Philip,  in  passing  through  France,  had  an  inter- 
view with  Lotus  XIL,  and  signed  a  treaty  with 
him,  by  which  he  hoped  that  all  the  differences  be- 
tween France  and  Spain  would  have  been  finally 
terminated.  But  Ferdinand,  whose  affairs  at  that 
time  were  extremely  prosperous  in  Italy,  where  the 
superior  genius  of  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  the  great 

»  Petri  Martyris  Angielii  EpLstolae,  250.  253. 

*»  Id.  Epist.  255. 

«  Mariana,  lib.  27.  c.  11.  14.    Flechier  Vie  de  Xim«n.  i.  19 1 . 
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BOOK  Captain,'triumphed  on  every  occasion  over  the  arms 
of  France,  did  not  pay  the  least  regard  to  what  his 
son-in-law  had  concluded,  and  carried  on  hostilities 
with  greater  ardour  than  ever. 

f  Tii  ^^  From  this  time  Philip  seems  not  to  have  taken 
any  part  in  the  affairs  of  Spain,  waiting  in  quiet  till 
the  death  either  of  Ferdinand  or  of  Isabella  should 
open  the  way  to  one  of  their  thrones.  The  latter 
of  these  events  was  not  far  distant.  The  untimely 
death  of  her  son  and  eldest  daughter  had  made  a 
deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  Isabella ;  and  as 
she  could  derive  but  little  consolation  for  the  losses 
which  she  had  sustained  either  from  her  daughter 
Joanna,  whose  infirmities  daily  increased,  or  from 
her  son-in-law,  who  no  longer  preserved  even  the 
appearance  of  a  decent  respect  towards  that  unhap- 
py Princess,  her  spirits  and  health  began  gradually 
to  decline,  and,  after  languishing  some  months, 
she  died  at  Medina  del  Campo  on  the  twenty-sixth 
of  November,  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  four. 
She  was  no  less  eminent  for  virtue  than  for  wis- 
dom ;  and  whether  we  consider  her  behaviour  as  a 
queen,  as  a  wife,'^or  as  a  moth'er,  she  is  justly  en- 
titled to  the  high  encomiums  bestowed  upon  her 
by  the  Spanish  historians**. 

Her  will        ^  ^^^  weeks  before  her  death,  she  made  her  last 

appointing  ^\i\ .  ^^d,  being  convinced  of  Joanna's  incapacity 

Ferdinand  .  .  ^  .    •    ,      i 

Regent  of  to  assume  the  reins  ot  government  into  her  own 

Castile,     hands^  and  having  no  inclination  to  commit  them 

to  Philip,  with  whose  conduct  she  was  extremely 

dissatisfied,  she  appointed  Ferdinand  regient  or  ad- 

•»P.  Mart.Ep.  2; 
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ministrator  of  the  affairs  of  Castile,  until  her  grand-  n  o  o  K 
son  Charles  should  attain  the  age  of  twenty.  She  '* 
bequeathed  to  Ferdinand  likewise  one  half  of  the 
revenues  which  should  arise  from  the  Indies,  toge- 
ther with  the  grand-masterships  of  the  three  military 
orders;  dignities  which  rendered  the  person  who  pos- 
sessed them  almost  independent,  and  which  Isabella 
had,  for  that  reason,  annexed  to  the  crown  ®.  But,  be- 
fore she  signed  a  deed  so  favourable  to  Ferdinand, . 
she  obliged  him  to  swear  that  he  would  not,  by  a 
second  marriage,  or  by  any  other  means,  endeavour, 
to  deprive  Joanna  or  her  posterity  of  their  right  of 
succession  to  any  of  his- kingdoms  ^ 

Immediately  upon  the  Queen's  death,  Ferdinand 
resigned  the  title  of  King  qf  Castile,  and  issued  or- 
ders to  proclaim  Joanna  and  Philip  the  sovereigns 
of  that  kingdom.  But,  at  the  same  time,  he  as- 
sumed the  character  of  Regent,  in  consequence  of 
Isabella's  testament ;  and  not  long  after,  he  pre-  Ferdinand 
vailed  on  the  Cortes  of  Castile  to  acknowledere  his  f^^"T' 

^  ledged  as 

right  to  that  office.     This,  however,  he  did  not  pro-  Recent  by 
cure   without   difficulty,  nor  without  discovering  J^g    ^^' 
such  symptoms  of  alienation  and  disgust  among  l^^^- 
the  Castilians  as  filled  him  with  great  uneasiness.  tiliansdiL 
The  union  of  Castile  and  Aragon  for  almost  thirty  satisfied. 
years,  had  not  so  entirely  extirpated  the  ancient 
and  hereditary  enmity  ^yhich  subsisted  between  the 
natives  of  these  kingdoms,  that  the  Castilian  pride 
could  sjubmit,  without  murmming,  to  the  govern- 
ment of  a  King  of  Aragon.     Ferdinand's  own  cha- 

«  P.  Martyr.  Ep.  277.      Mar.  Hist.  lib.  28.  c.  1 1 .     Ferrerai^ 
Hist.  Gener.  d'Espagtie,  torn.  viii.  263. 
'  Mar.  Hist.  lib.  28.  c.  14. 
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BOOK  racter,  with  which  the  Castilians  were  well  acquaint- 
^'       ed,  was  far  from  rendering  his  authority  desirable. 
Suspicious,  discerning,  severe,  and  parsimonious, 
he  was  accustomed  to  observe  the  most  minute  ac- 
tions of  his  subjects  with  a  jealous  attention,  and 
to  reward  their  highest  services  with  little  Ubeiality ; 
and  they  were  now  deprived  of  Isabella,  whose  gen- 
tle qualities,  and  partiality  to  her  Castilian  subjects, 
often  tempered  his  austerity  or  rendered  it  tolera- 
ble.     The  maxims  of  his  governm  ent  were  espe- 
cially odious  to  the  grandees ;  for  that  artful  Prince, 
sensible  of  the  dangerous  privileges  conferred  upon 
them  by  the  feudal  institutions,  had  endeavoured  to 
curb  their  exorbitant  power^,  by  extencUng  the  roy- 
al jurisdiction,  by  protecting  their  injured  vassals, 
by  increasing  the  immunities  of  cities,  and  by  other 
measures  equally  prudent*     From  all  these  causes, 
a* formidable  party  among  the  Castilians  united 
against  Ferdinand ;  and  though  the  persons  who 
composed  it  had  not  hitherto  taken  any  public  step 
in  opposition  to  him,  he  plainly  saw  that,  upon 
the  least  encouragement  from  their  new  King,  they 
would  proceed  to  the  most  violent  extremities. 

There  was  no  less  agitation  in  the  Netherlands 
upon  receiving  the  accounts  of  Isabella's  death,  and 
of  Ferdinand's  having  assumed  the  government  of 
bf  CwtSe  Castile.  Philip  was  not  of  a  temper  tamely  to  suf- 
'  fer  himself  to  be  supplanted  by  the  ambition  of  his 
father-in-law.  If  Joanna's  infirmities,  and  the  non- 
age of  Charles,  rendered  them  incapable  of  govern- 
ment, he,  as  a  husband,  was  the  proper  guardian 


Philip  en- 
deavours 
to  obtain 
the  go- 
vernment 


«  Marian,  lib,  28.  c.  i2. 
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of  his  wife,  and,  as  a  father,  the  natural  tutor  of  ^  o  o  K, 
his  son.     Nor  was  it  sufficient  to  oppose  to  these 
just  rights,  and  to  the  inclination  of  the  people  of 
Castile,  the  authority  of  a  testament  the  genuine- 
ness of  which  was  perhaps  doubtful,  and  its  con- 
tents to  him  appeared  certainly  to  be  iniquitous.   A 
keener  edge  was  added  to  Riilip's  resentment,  and 
new  vigour  infused  into  his  councils  by  the  arrival 
of  Don  John  Manuel.     He  was  Ferdinand's  am- 
bassador at  the  Imperial  court,  but,  upon  the  first 
notice  of  Isabella's  death,  repaired  to  Brussels,  flat- 
tering himself  that,  under  a  young   and  liberal 
Prince,  he  might  attain    to   power  and  honours 
which  he  could  never  have  expected  in  the  service 
of  an  old  and  frugal  master.     He  had  early  paid 
court  to  Philip,  during  his  residence  in  Spain,  with 
assiduity  as  entirely  gained  his  confidence;  and,  hav- 
ing been  trained  to  business  under  Ferdinand,  could 
oppose  his  schemes  with  equal  abilities,  and  with 
arts  not  inferior  to  those  for  which  that  monarch 
was  distinguished**. 

By  the  advice  of  Manuel,  ambassadors  were  dis-  Here- 
'patched  to  require  Ferdinand  to  retire  into  Aragon,  pej^J^nand 
and  to  resign  the  government  of  Castile  to  those  to  resign 
persons  whom  Philip  should  intrust  with  it,  until  g^ncy" 
his  own  arrival  in  that  kingdom.     Such  of  the  Cas- 
tilian  nobles  as  had  discovered  any  dissatisfaction 
with  Ferdiiland's  administration,  were  encouraged 
by  evfery  method  to  oppose  it.     At  the  same  time 
a  treaty  was  concluded  with  Louis  XII.,  by  which 

*  Zurita  Acnales  de  Aragon,  torn.  vi.  p.  13. 
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BOOK  Philip  flattered  himself  that  he  had  secured  the 
^'       friendship  and  assistance  of  that  monarch. 

Meanwhile,  Ferdinand  employed  all  the  arts  of 
address  and  policy,  in  order  to  retain  the  power  of 
which  he  had  got  possession.     By  means  of  Con- 
chillos,  an  Aragonian  gentleman,  he  entered  into  a 
private  negotiation  with  Joanna,  and  prevailed  on 
that  weak  Princess  to  confirm,  by  her  authority,  his 
right  to  the  regency.     But  this  intrigue  did  not 
escape  the  penetrating  eye  of  Don  John  Manuel ; 
Joanna's  letter  of  consent  was  intercepted ;   Con- 
chilios  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon ;    she  herself 
confined  to  an  apartment  in  the  palace,  and  all  her 
Spanish  domestics  secluded  from  her  presence*. 
Ferdinand      The  mortification  which  the  discovery  of  this  in- 
ed"b^  th'    ^""^S^^  occasioned  to  Ferdinand,  was  much  increased 
Castiiian    by  his  observing  the  progress  which  Philip's  emis- 
^^  ^^'      saries  made  in  Castile.     Some  of  the  nobles  retired 
to  their  castles ;  others,  to  the  towns  in  which  they 
had  influence ;  they  formed  themselves  into  confe- 
deracies, and  began  to  assemble  their  vassals.    Fer-> 
dinand's  court  was  almost  totally  deserted ;  not  a 
person  of  distinction  but  Ximenes,  Archbishop  of 
Toledo,  the  Duke  of  Alva,  and  the  Marquis  of  De- 
nia,  remaining  there ;    while  the  houses  of  Philip's 
ambassadors  were  daily  crowded  with  noblemen  of 
the  highest  rank.   . 
Ferdinand      Exasperated  at  this  universal  defection,  and  mor- 
resoives  to  tified  perhaps  with  seeing  all  his  schemes  defeated 

marry,  in  •••• 

order  to     by  a  youuger  politician,  Ferdinand  resolved,  in  de- 

*  P.  Mart.  Ep.  287.     Zurita  Annales,  vi.  p.  14. 
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fiance  of  the  law  of  nature  and  of  decency,  to  de-  b  o  o  K 
prive  his  daughter  and  her  posterity  of  the  crown  of  y    ^', 
Castile,  rather  than  renounce  the  regency  of  that  exclude 
kingdom.     His  plan  for  accomplishing  this  was  no  J^J  ^o^" 
less  bold,  than  the  intention  itself  was  wicked.     He  thethron©. 
demanded  in  marriage  Joanna,  the  supposed  daugh- 
ter of  Henry  IV.,  on  the  belief  of  whose  illegitimacy 
Isabella's  right  to  the  crown  of  Castile  was  founded ; 
and  by  reviving  the  claim  of  this  Princess,  in  oppo- 
sition to  which  he  himself  had  formerly  led  armies 
and  fought  battles,  he  hoped  once  more  to  get  pos- 
session of  the  throne  of  that  kingdom.     But  Ema- 
nuel, King  of  Portugal,  in  whose  dominions  Joanna 
resided,  at  that  time  having  married  one  of  Ferdi- 
nand's daughters  by  Isabella,  refused  his  consent  to 
that  unnatural  match  ;    dfid  the  unhappy  Princess 
herself,  having  lost  all  relish  for  the  objects  of  ambi- 
tion by  being  long  immured  in  a  convent,  disco- 
vered no  less  aversion  to  it^. 

The  resources,  however,  of  Ferdinand's  ambi-Manicsa 
tion  were  not  exhausted.     Upon  meeting  with  a  re-  ^g^r^ngji 
pulse  in  Portugal,  he  turned  towards  France,  and  ifing. 
sought  in  marriage  Germain  de  Foix,  a  daughter  of 
the  Viscount  of  Narbonne  and  of  Mary  the  sister 
of  Louis  XII.     The  war  which  that  monarch  had 
carried  on  against  Ferdinand  in  Naples,  had  been 
so  unfortunate,  that  he  listened  with  joy  to  a  pro- 
posal which  furnished  him  with  an  hoilourable  pre- 
tence for  concluding  peace :  and  though  no  prince 
was  ever  more  remarkable  than  Ferdinand  for  mak- 

^  Sandov.  Hist,  of  Civil  Wars  in  Castile.  Lond.  1655,  p.  5. 
Zurita  Annales  de  Aragon,  torn.  vi.  p.  213. 
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BOOK  ing;  all  his  passions  bend  to  the  maxims  of  interest, 
'•  or  become  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  ambition, 
yet  so  vehement  was  his  resentment  against  his  Bon- 
in-law,  that  the  desire  of  gratifying  it  rendered  him 
regardless  of  every  other  consideration.  In  order 
to  be  revenged  of  Philip,  by  detaching  Louis  from 
his  interest,  and  in  order  to  gain  a  chance  of  ex* 
eluding  him  from  his  hereditary  throne  of  Aragon, 
and  the  dominions  annexed  to  it,  he  was  ready  once 
more  to  divide  Spain  into  separate  kingdoms, 
though  the  union  of  these  was  the  great  glory  of  his 
reign,  and  had  been  the  chief  object  of  his  ambition ; 
he  consented  to  restore  the  Neapolitan  nobles  of 
the  French  faction  to  their  possessions  and  honours; 
and  submitted  to  the  ridicule  of  marrying,  in  an  ad- 
vanced age,  a  Princess  of  eighteen  L 

The  conclusion  of  this  match,  which  deprived 
Philip  of  his  only  ally,  and  threatened  him  with  the 
loss  of  so  many  kingdoms,  gave  him  a  dreadful 
alarm,  and  convinced  Don  John  Manuel  that  there 
was  now  a  necessity  of  taking  other  measures  with 
regard  to  the  affairs  of  Spain  ™.  He  accordingly  in- 
structed the  Flemish  ambassadors  in  the  court  of 
Spain,  to  testify  the  strong  desire  which  their  mas- 
ter had  of  terminating  all  differences  between  him 
and  Ferdinand  in  an  amicable  manner,  and  his  will- 
ingness to  consent  to  any  conditions  that  would  re- 
establish the  friendship  which  ought  to  subsist  be- 
A  treaty  twecu  a  father  and  a  son-in-law.  Ferdinand,  though 
FmX^a"  d  '^^  ^^^  made  and  broken  more  treaties  than  any 


ftnd  Philip. 


»  P.  Mart.  Ep.  290.  292.     Mariana,  lib.  28.  c.  16,  17. 
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prince  of  any  age,  was  apt  to  confide  so  far  in  the  book 
sincerity  of  other  men,  or  to  depend  so  nxuch  upon 
his  own  address  and  their  weakness,  as  to  be  always 
extremely  fond  of  a  negotiation.  '  He  listened  with 
eagerness  to  the  declarations,  and  soon  concluded 
a  treaty  at  Salamanca ;  in  which  it  was  stipulated,  Nor.  24. 
that  the  government  of  Castile  should  be  carried  on 
in  the  joint  names  of  Joanna,  of  Ferdinand,  and  of 
Philip;  and  that  the  revenues  of  the  crown,  as  well 
as  the  right  of  conferring  offices,  should  be  shared 
between  Ferdinand  and  Philip,  by  an  equal  divi- 
sion". 

Nothing,  however,  was  further  from  Philip'si  1506. 
thoughts  than  to  observe  this  treaty.  His  sole  in-  jo^^L^set 
tention  in  proposing  it  was  to  amuse  Ferdinand,  sa^i/o^ 
and  to  prevent  him  from  taking  any  measures  for 
obstructing  his  voyage  into  Spain.  It  had  that  ef- 
fect. Ferdinand,  sagacious  as  he  was,  did  not  for 
some  time  suspect  his  design ;  and  though,  when  he 
perceived  it,  he  prevailed  on  the  King  of  France  not 
only  to  remonstrate  against  the  Archduke's  journey, 
but  to  threaten  hostilities  if  he  should  undertake  it; 
though  he  solicited  the  Duke  of  Gueldres  to  attack 
his  son-in-law's  dominions  in  the  Low  Couatries, 
i^hilip  and  his  consort  nevertheless  set  sail  with 
a  numerous  fleet  and  a  good  body  of  land  forces. 
They  were  obliged  by  a  violent  tempest  to  take  shel- 
ter in  England,  where  Henry  VIL,  in  compliance 
with  Ferdinand's  solicitations,  retained  them  up- 
wards of  three  months^ :  at  last  they  were  permitted 

"  Zurita  Annales  de  Aragon,  vi.  19.     P.  Mart.  Ep.  293,  294. 
°  Ferrer.  Hist.  viii.  285. 
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B  o  o  K  to  departj,  and,  after  a  more  prosperous  voyage,  they 
,^  ^'  J  arrived  in  safety  at  Corunna  in  Gallicia,  nor  durst 
April  28.    Ferdinand  attempt,  us  he  once  intended,  to  oppose 

their  landing  by  force  of  arms. 
Thenobi-       The  Castilian  nobles,  who  had  been  obliged  hi- 
tile  de-  **"  thcrto  to  conccal  or  to  dissemble  their  sentiments, 
dare  for    now  declared  openly  in  favour  of  Philip.     From 

*luup.  r     1        1  •         1  <•     1        1  •    1      ' 

every  corner  of  the  kmgdom,  persons  of  the  high- 
est rank,  with  numerous  retinues  of  their  vassals, 
repairedto  their  new  sovereign.     The  treaty  of  Sa- 
lamanca was  universally  condemned,  and  all  agreed 
to  exclude  from  the  government  of  Castile  a  Prince, 
who,  by  consenting  to  disjoin  Aragon  and  Naples 
from  that  crown,  discovered  so  little  concern  for  its 
true  interests.     Ferdinand,  meanwhile,  abandoned 
by  almost  all  the  Castilians,  disconcerted  by  their 
revolt,  and  uncertain  whether  he  should  peaceably 
relinquish  his  power,  or  take  arms  in  order  to  main- 
tain it,  earnestly  solicited  an  interview  with  his  son- 
in-law,  who,  by  the  advice  of  Manuel,  studiously 
avoided  it.     Convinced  at  last,  by  seeing  the  num- 
ber and  zeal  of  Philip's  adherents  daily  increase,  that 
June  27.    it  was  vain  to  think  of  resisting  such  a  torrent,  Fer- 
wsV'^T"^  dinand  consented,  by  treaty,  to  resign  the  regency  of 
the  re-      Castilc  into  the  hands  of  Philip,  to  retire  into  his 
CasSet     hereditary  dominions  of  Aragon,  and  to  rest  satis- 
and  retires  fied  with  the  mastcrships  of  the  military  orders,  and 
'that  share  of  the  revenue  of  the  Indies  which  Isa- 
bella had  bequeathed  to  him.    Though  an  interview 
between  the  Princes  was  no  longer  necessary,  it  was 
agreeed  to  on  both  sides  from  motives  of  decency, 
Philip  repaired  to  the  place  appointed,  with  a  splen- 
did retinue  of  Castilian  nobles,  and  a  considerable 
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body  of  ariiiBd  men.  Ferdinand  appeared  without  BOOK 
any  pomp,  attended  by  a  few  followers  mounted  on  '* 
mules,  and  unarmed.  On  that  occasion  Don  John 
Manuel  had  the  pleasure  of  displaying  before  the 
monarch  whom  he  had-  deserted,  the  extensive  in- 
fluence which  he  had  acquired  over  his  new  master : 
while  Ferdinand  suffered,  in  presence  of  his  for- 
mer subjects,  the  two  most  cruel  mortifications 
which  an  artful  and  ambitious  Prince  can  feel;  be- 
ing at  once  overreached  in  conduct,  and  stripped  of 
power  P. 

Not  l6ng  after,  he  retired  into  Aragon ;  and  hop-  July, 
ing  that  some  favourable  accident  would  soon  open 
the  way  tq  his  return  into  Castile,  he  took  care  to 
protest,  though  with  great  secrecy,  that  the  treaty 
concluded  with  his  son-in-law,  being  extorted  by 
force,  ought  to  be  deemed  void  of  all  obligation^. 

Philip  took  possession  of  his  new  authority  with  Phiiip  and 
a  youthful  joy*.     The  unhappy  Joanna,  from  whom  ]J^*'J^"*  "^' 
he  derived  it,  remained  during  all  these  contests  hedged  as 
under  the  dominion  of  a  deep  melancholy ;  she  was  glTe^n  by 
seldom  allowed  to  appear  in  public ;  her  father,  t^eCortes. 
though  he  bad  often  desired  it,  was  refused  access 
to  her;  and  Philip's  chief  object  was  to  prevail  on 
the  Cortes  to  declare  her  incapable  of  government, 
that  an  undivided  power  might  be  lodged  in  his 
hands  until  his  son  should  attain  to  full  age.    But 
such  was  the  partial  attachment  of  the  Castilians  to 
their  native  Princess,  that  though  Manuel  had  the 
address  to  gain  some  members  of  the  Cortes  as- 

P  Zurita  Annales  de  Arag.  vi.  64.     Mar.  lib.  28.  c.  19,  20. 
P.  Mart.  Ep.  304, 305,  &c. 
q  Zurita  Annales  de  Arag.  vi.  p.  68.     Ferrer.  Hist.  viii.  290. 
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BOOK  sembled  at  Valladolid,  and  others  were  willing  to 
'•  gratify  their  new  sovereign  in  his  first  request,  the 
great  body  of  the  representatives  refused  their  con- 
sent to  a  declaration  which  they  thought  so  inju- 
rious to  the  blood  of  their  Monarchs  ^  They  were 
unanimous,  however,  in  acknowledging  Joanna  and 
Philip  Queen  and  King  of  Castile,  and  their  son 
Charles  Prince  of  Asturias. 

Tins  was  almost  the  only  memorable  event  du- 
ring Philip's  administration.  A  fever  put  an  end 
to  his  life  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his  age, 
when  he  had  not  enjoyed  the  regal  dignity,  tvhich  he 
had  been  so  eager  to  obtain,  full  three  months*. 

The  whole  royal  authority  in  Castile  ought  of 
course  to  have  devolved  upon  Joanna.  But  the 
shock  occasioned  by  a  disaster  so  unexpected  as  the 
death  of  her  husband,  completed  the  disorder  of 
her  understanding,  and  her  incapacity  for  govern- 
ment. During  all  the  time  of  Philip's  sickness,  no 
entreaty  could  prevail  on  her,  though  in  the  sixth 
month  of  her  pregnancy,  to  leave  him  for  a  moment. 
When  he  expired,  however,  she  did  not  shed  one 
tear,  or  utter  a  single  groan.  Her  grief  was  silent 
and  settled ;  ^he  continued  to  watch  the  dead  body 
with  the  same  tenderness  and  attention  as  if  it  had 
been  alive  ^ ;  and  though  at  last  she  permitted  it  to 
be  buried,  she  soon  removed  it  from  the  tomb  to 
her  own  apartment.  There  it  was  laid  upon  a  bed 
of  state,  in  a  splendid  dress :  and  having  heard  from 
some  monk  a  legendary  tale  of  a  King  who  revived 


The  dis- 
order  of 
Joanna's 
mind  in- 
creases. 


'  Zurita  Annales  dc  Arag.  vi.  p.  75. 

'  Marian,  lib.  28.  c.  23.  «  P.  Mart.  Ep,  316. 
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after  he  had  been  dead  fourteen  years,  she  kept  her  book 
eyes  almost  constantly  fixed  on  the  body,  waiting  ^  ^• 
for  the  happy  moment  of  its  return  to  life.  Nor 
was  this  capricious  affection  for  her  dead  husband 
less  tinctured  with  jealousy,  than  that  which  she 
had  borne  to  him  while  alive.  She  did  not  permit 
any  of  her  female  attendants  to  approach  the  bed 
on  which  his  corpse  was  laid ;  she  would  not  suffer 
any  woman  who  did  not  belong  to  her  family  to  en- 
ter the  apartment ;  and'rather  than  grant  that  pri- 
vilege to  a  midwife,  though  a  very  aged  one  had 
been  chosen  on  purpose,  she  bore  the  Princess  Ca- 
tharine without  any  other  assistance  than  that  of 
her  own  domestics". 

A  woman  in  such  a  state  of  mind  was  little  ca-  she  is  in- 
pable  of  governing  a  great  kingdom ;  and  Joanna,  ^^p^^^^  of 
who  made  it  her  sole  employment  to  bewail  the  ment. 
loss,  and  to  pray  for  the  soul,  of  her  husband,  would 
have  thought  her  attention  to  public  affairs  an  im- 
pious neglect  of  those  duties  which  she  owed  to  him. 
But  though  she  declined  assuming  the  administra- 
tion herself,  yet,  'by  a  strange  caprice  of  jealousy, 
•she  refused  to  commit  it  to  any  other  person  ;  and 
no  entreaty  of  her  subjects  could  persuade  her  to 
name  a  Regent,  or  even  to  sign  such  papers  as  were 
necessary  for  the  execution  of  justice,  and  the  secu- 
rity of  the  kingdom. 

The  death  of  Philip  threw  the  Castilians  into  the  Maximi- 
greatest  perplexity.  It  was  necessary  to  appoint  a !»»» the 
Regent,  both  on  account  of  Joanna's  phrensy,  and  andTerdi. 

«  Mar.  Hist.  lib.  29.  c.  3.  &  5.    P.  Mart.  Ep.318.  324.  328. 
832.  , 
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BOO  K  the  infancy  of  her  son ;  and  as  there  was  not  amon^ 
i  ^'  ,  the  nobles  any  person  so  eminently  distinguished^ 
nand  com-  either  by  superiority  in  rank  or  abilities,  as  to  be 

gency.      turally  turned  their  eyes  either  towards  Ferdinaiul^ 
or  towards  the  Emperor  Maximilian,    The  former 
claimed  that  dignity,  as  administrator  for  his  daugh- 
ter, and  by  virtue  of  the  testament  of  Isabella ;  the 
latter  thought  himself  the  legal  guardian  of  his 
grandson^  whom,  on  account  of  his  mother's  infir- 
mity, he  already  considered  as  King  of  Castile, 
Such  of  the  nobility  as  had  lately  been  most  actire 
in  compelling  Ferdinand  to  resign  the  government 
of  the  kingdom,  trembled  at  the  thoughts  of  his 
being  restored  so  soon  to  his  former  dignity*   They 
dreaded  the  return  of  a  monarch  not  apt  to  forgive, 
and  who,  to  those  defects  with  which  they  were  al- 
ready acquainted,  added  that  resentment  which  the 
remembrance  of  their  behaviour,  and  reflection  up- 
on his  own  disgrace,  must  naturally  have  excited. 
Though  none  of  these  objections  lay  against  Maxi- 
milian, he  was  a  stranger  to  the  laws  and  manners 
of  Castile ;    he  had  not  either  troops  or  money  to 
support  his  pretensions  ;  nor  could  his  claim  be  ad- 
mitted without  a  public  declaration  of  Joanna's  in- 
capacity for  government;  an  indignityto  which,  not- 
withstanding the  notoriety  of  her  distemper,  the  de- 
licacy of  the  Castilians  could  not  bear  the  thoughts 
of  subjecting  her. 

Don  John  Manuel,  however,  and  a  few  of  the 
nobles  who  considered  themselves  as  most  ob- 
fio;cious  to  Ferdinand's  displeasure  declared  for 
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Maximilian,  and  offered  to  support  his  claim  with  b  O  0  IC 
all  their  interest.  Maisimilian,  always  enterprising  ^^ 
and  decisive  in  council^  though  feeble  and  dilatory 
in  execution,  eagerly  embraced  the  offer.  But  a 
series  of  ineffectual  negotiations  was  the  only  con- 
sequence of  this  transaction.  The  Emperor,  as 
usual,  asserted  bis  rights  in  a  high  strain,  promised 
a  great  deal,  and  performed  nothing^. 

A  few  days  before  the  death  of  Philip,  Ferdinand  Feidlniiid 
bad  set  out  for  Naples,  that,  by  his  own  presence,  H^u  to*^ 
he  might  put  an  end,  with  greater  decency,  to  the  ^Jf^" 
viceroyalty  of  the  great  Caption,  whose  important  N«pU«. 
services,  and  cautious  conduct,  did  not  screen  him 
from  the  suspicions  of  his  jealous  master.     Though* 
an  account  of  his  son-in-law's  death  reached  him  at 
Porto-fino,  in  the  territories  of  Genoa,  he  was  so 
solicitous  to  discover  the  secret  intrigues  which  he 
supposed  the  great  Captain  to  have  been  carrying 
on,  and  to  establish  his  own  authority  on  a  firm 
foundation  in  the  Neapolitan  dominions,  by  re« 
moving  him  from  the  supreme  command  there,  that» 
rather  than  discontinue  his  voyage,  he  chose  to  leave 
Castile  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  and  even  to  risque,  by 
this  delay,  his  obtaining  possession  of  the  govern* 
ment  of  that  kingdom  y. 

Noting  but  the  great  abilities  and  prudent  con-  Acfjuins 
^duct  of  his  adherents  could  have  prevented  the  bad  gencrof 
effects  of  this  absence*     At  the  head  of  these  was  P^^^$ 
Xinienes,  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  who^  though  he  fhTQ^slk 

^  Marian^^  lib.  29.  c.  7.    Zurita  Aniudea  d«  Arag.  v{.  93* 
fJl\xni9L  Annales  de  Arag.  i4.  p.  85» 
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BOOK  had  been  raised  to  that  dignity  by  Isabella,  contrary 
'•       to  the  inclination  of  Ferdinand,  and  though  he  could 
thTcai^  have  no  expectation  of  enjoying  much  power  under 
dinai  Xi-    the  administration  of  a  master  little  disposed  to  di- 
stiriguish  him  by  extraordinary  marks  of  attention, 
was  nevertheless  so  disinterested,  as  to  prefer  the 
welfare  of  his  country  before  his  own  grandeur,  and 
to  declare,  that  Castile  could  never  be  so  happily 
governed  as  by  a  Prince  whom  long  experience  had 
rendered  thoroughly  acquainted  with  its  true  inter- 
est.    The  zeal  of  Ximenes  to  bring  over  his  coun- 
trymen to  this  opinion,  induced  him  to  lay  aside 
somewhat  of  his  usual  austerity  and  haughtiness. 
1507.     He  condescended,  on  this  occasion,  to  court  the  dis- 
affected  nobles,  and  employed  address,  as  well  as 
arguments,  to  persuade  them.    Ferdinand  seconded 
his  endeavours  with  great  art ;  and  by  concessions  to 
some  of  the  grandees,  by  promises  to  others,  and  by 
letters  full  of  complaisance  to  all,  he  gained  many 
Aug.  21.    of  his  most  violent  opponents '.    Though  many  ca- 
feTurnrto  ^^^^  ^^^^  formed,  and  some  commotions^  were  ex- 
Spwn.       cited,  yet  when  Ferdinand,  after  having  settled  the 
affairs  of  Naples,  arrived  in  Castile,  he  entered  upon 
the  administration  without  opposition.     The  pru- 
dence with  which  he  exercised  his  authority  in  that 
kingdom,  equalled  the  good  fortune  by  which  he  had 

Hispru-    recovered  it.     By  a  moderate  but  steady  admini- 

J.J.  .     •  " 

nbtraUon.'  stration,  free  from  partiality  and  from  resentment, 
he  entirely  reconciled  the  Castilians  to  his  person, 
and  secured  to  them,  during  the  remainder  of  bis 

«  Zurita  Annales  de  Arag.  vi.  p.  87.  94. 109. 
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life,  as  much  domestic  tranquillity  as  was  consistent  book 
with  the  genius  of  the  feudal  government,  which       '* 
still  subsisted  among  them  in  full  vigour*. 

Nor  was  the  preservation  of  tranquHlity  in  his  he- 
reditary kingdoms  the  only  obligation  which  the 
Archduke  Charles  owed  to  the  wise  regency  of  his 
grandfather ;  it  was  his  good  fortune,  during  that 
period,  to  have  very  important  additions  made  to 
the  dominions  over  which  he  was  to  reign.     On  the  Conquest 
coast  of  Barbary,  Oran,  and  other  conquests  otno  *^^^'*"- 
small  value,  were  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Castile 
by  Cardinal  Ximenes,  who,  with  a  spirit,  very  un- 
common in  a  monk,  led  in  person  a  numerous  army 
against  the  Moors  of  that  country;    and,  with  a     J 509. 
generosity  and  magnificence  still  more  singular,  de- 
frayed the  whole  expense  of  the  expedition  out  of 
his  own  revenues^.     In  Europe,.  Ferdinand,  under 
pretences  no  less  frivolous  than  unjust,  as  well  as 
by  artifices  the  most  shameful  and  treacherous,  ex- 
pelled John  d' Albert,  the  lawful  sovereign,  from  the 
throne  of  Navarre ;  and,  seizing  on  that  kingdom,  Acquisi- 
extended  the  limits  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  from  ^^^  °^ 

^  /•  •  Navarre. 

the  Pyrenees  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  frontiers  of 
Portugal  on  the  other''. 

It  was  not,  however,  the  desire  of  aggrandizing  Ferdinand 
the  Archduke,  which  influenced  Ferdinand  in  this.  Jealous  of 
or  in  any  other  of  his  actions.     He  was  more  apt  son 
to  consider  that  young  Prince  as  a  rival  who  might  ^^*^^®5, 
one  day  wrest  out  of  his  hands  the  government  of 
Castile,  than  as  a  grandson  for  whose  interest  he 

»  Mariana,  lib.  29.  c.  10.  ^  Id.  ibid.  c.  18, 

•^Id.  lib.  30.  c.  11,  12.  18.24.. 
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BOOK  was  intrusted  with  the  administration.     This  jea- 
y^    1  lousy  soon  begot  aversion,  and  even  hatred^  the 
15^  symptoms  of  which  he  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal. 
Hence   proct^eded  his  immoderate  joy  when    his 
young  Queen  was  delivered  of  a  son,  whose  life 
would  have  deprived  Charles  of  the  crowns  of  Ara- 
gon,  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia ;  and  upon  the 
untimely  death  of  that  Prince,  he  discovered,  fbr 
the  same  reason,  an  excessive  solicitude  to  have 
other  children.    Iliis  impatience  hastened,  in  all 
{NTobability,  the  accession  of  Charles  to  the  crown 
of  Spain.     Ferdinand,  in  order  to  procure  a  bless- 
ing, of  which,  from  his  advanced  age,  and  the  in* 
temperance  of  his  youth,  he  could  have  little  pro- 
spect, had  recourse  to  his  physicians,  and  by  their 
prescription  took  one  of  those  potions,  which  are 
supposed  to  add  vigour  to  the  constitution,  thoi^ 
1513.    they  more  frequently  prove  fatal  to  it.  This  was  its 
effect  on  a  frame  so  feeble  and  exhausted  as  that  of 
Ferdinand;  for  though  he  survived  a  violent  disorder 
which  it  at  first  occasioned,  it  brought  on  such  aa 
habitual  languor  and  dejection  of  mind,  as  render- 
ed him  averse  from  any  serious  attention  to  public 
affairs,  and  fond  of  frivolous  amusements,  on  which 
be  had  not  hitherto  bestowed  much  time'.  Though 
h^  now  despaired  of  having  any  son  of  his  own,  his 
jealousy  of  the  Archduke  did  not  abate,  nor  could 
he  help   viewing  him  with  that  aversion  which 
1615.    Princes  often  bear  to  their  successors.     In  order  to 
Toura  to  di- gratify  this  unnatural  passion,  he  made  a  mil,  ap- 


<*  ZwntSi  Annales  de  Arag.  vi.  p.  347.    P.  Mart,  Ep.  53). 
Argensok  Annales  de  Aragon^  lib.  i.  p.  4. 
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pointing  Prince  Ferdinand,  who,  having  been  born  book 
and  educated  in  Spain,  was  much  beloved  by  the  ^    ^'  ^ 
Spaniards,  to  be  Regent  of  all  his  kingdoms,  until     1515. 
the  arrival  of  the  Archduke  his  brother ;  and  by  the  ^^l^ej  by 
same  deed  he  settled  upon  him  the  Grand-master-  a  win  in 
ship  of  the  three  military  orders.     The  former  of  pj^^and. 
these  grants  might  have  put  it  in  the  power  of  the 
young  Prince  to  have  disputed  the  throne  with  his 
brother ;  the  latter  would,  in  any  event,  have  ren- 
dered him  almost  independent  of  him. 

Ferdinand  retained  to  the  last  that  jealous  love 
of  power,  which  was  so  remarkable  through  his 
whole  life.  Unwilling  even  at  the  approach  of  death  « 
to  admit  a  thought  of  relinquishing  any  portion  of 
his  authority,  he  removed  continually  from  place  to 
place,  in  order  to  fly  from  his  distemper,  or  to  for- 
get  it.  Though  his  strength  declined  every  day, 
none  of  his  attendlints  durst  mention  his  condition ; 
nor  would  he  admit  his  Father  Ginfessor,  who 
thought  such  silence  criminal  and  unchristian,  into 
his  presence.  At  last  the  danger  became  so  immi- 
nent, that  it  could  be  no  longer  concealed.  Fer* 
diliand  received  the  intimation  with  a  decent  forti* 
tude ;  and  touched  perhaps  with  compunction  at 
the  injustice  which  he  had  done  his  grandson,  or 
influenced  by  the  honest  rembnstrances  of  Carvajal, 
Zapara,  and  Vargas,  his  most  ancient  and  faithful 
counsellors,  who  represented  to  him,  that  by  invest- 
ing Prince  Ferdinand  with  the  regency  he  would 
infallibly  entail  a  civil  war  on  the  two  brothers,  and 
by  bestowing  on  him  the  Grand-mastership  of  the 
military  orders  would  strip  the  crown  of  its  noblest 
oraament.  and  chi^  strength,  h^  consented  to  alter 
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B  o  o  K  his  will  with  respect  to  both  these  particulars.     By 
^'    J  a  new  deed  he  left  Charles  the  sole  heir  of  all  his 
1516.     dominions,  and  allotted  to  Prince  Ferdinanc),  in- 
ed^o  aTter  Stead  of  that  thronc  of  which  he  thought  himself 
that  will,    almost,  secure,  an  inconsiderable  establishment  of 
and  dies,    fifty  thousand  ducats  a  year^.  He  died  a  few  hours 
after  signing  this  will,  on  the  twenty-third  day  of 
January,  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixteen. 
Education       Charlcs,  to  whom  such  a  noble  inheritance  de- 
V.     ^^  ^^  scended  by  his  death,  was  near  the  full  age  of  six- 
teen.    He  had  hitherto  resided  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, his  paternal  dominions.      Margaret  of  Au- 
stria, his  aunt,  and  Margaret  of  York,  the  sister  of 
Edward  IV.  of  England,  and  widow  of  Charles  the 
Bold,  two  Princesses  of  great  virtue  and  abilities, 
had  the  care  of  forming  his  early  youth.    Upon  the 
death  of  his  father,  the  Flemings  committed  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Low  Countries  to  his  grandfather, 
the  Emperor  Maximilian,  with  the  name  rather 
than  the  authority  of  Regent^.     Maximilian  made 
choice  of  William  de  Croy  Lord  of  Chievres  to  su* 
perintend  the  education  of  the  young  Prince  his 
grandson «,     That  nobleman  possessed,  in  an  emi** 


•  Mar.  Hist.  lib.  30.  c.  ult.  Zurita  Annales  de  Arag.  vi.  401 . 
P.  Mart.  Ep  56o,  566.  Argensola  Annales  de  Arag.  lib.  i. 
p.  11. 

*"  Pontius  Heuterus,  Rerum  Austriacanim  lib.  xv.  Lov. 
■1649.  lib.  vii.  c.  2.  p.  155. 

8  The  French  historians,  upon  the  authority  of  M.  de  Bellay, 
,  Mem.  p.  1 1.  have  unanimously  asserted  that  Philip,  by  his  last 
will,  having  appointed  the  King  of  France  to  have  the  direction 
of  his  son's  education,  Louis  XII.,  with  a  disinterestedness  suit- 
able to  the  confidence  repoBcd  in  him,  named  Chievres  for  that 
•office.    Even  the  President  Henaut  has  adopted  thib  opinioi\. 
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nent  degree,  the  talents  which  fitted  him  for  such  book 
an  important  office,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  it  ^     ^'    ^ 
with  great  fidelity.     Under  Chievres,  Adrian  of    ibie. 
Utrecht  acted  as  preceptor.  This  preferment,  which 
opened  his  way  to^the  highest  dignities  an  ecclesias- 
tic can  attain,  he  owed  not  to  his  birth,  for  that  was 
extremely  mean ;  nor  to  his  interest,  for  he  was  a 
stranger  to  the  arts,  of  a  court ;  but  to  the  opinion 
which  his  countrymen  entertained  of  his  learning* 
He  was  indeed  no  inconsiderable  proficient  in  those 
frivolous  sciences,  which,  during  several  centuries, 
assumed  the  name  of  philosophy,  and  had  publish- 
ed a  commentary,  which  was  highly  esteemed,  up- 
on T/ie  JBook  of.  Sentences^  a  famous  treatise  of 
Petrus  Lombardus,  considered  at  that  ti^le  as  the 


Abreg^  Chron.  A.  D.  1507.  Varillas,  in  his  usual  manner^  pre- 
tends to  have  seen  Philip's  testament.  Pract.  de  TEducation 
des  Princes;  p.  16.  But  the  Spanish,  German,  and  Flemish 
historiaiis  concur  in  contradicting  this  assertion  of  the  French 
authors.  It  appears  from  Hexiterus,  a  cotemporary  Flemish 
historian  of  great  authority,  that  I^uis  XII.,  by  consenting  to 
the  marriage  of  Germaine  de  Foix  with  Ferdinand,  had  lost 
much  of  that  confidence  which  Philip  once  placed  in  him ;  that 
his  disgust  was  increased  by  the  French  King's  giving  in  mar- 
riage to  the  Count  of  Angouleme  his  eldest  daughter,  whom  he 
had  formerly  betrothed  to  Charles  5  H enter.  Rer.  Austr.  lib.  v. 
151.  That  the  French,  a  short  time  before  Philip's  death,  had 
violated  the  peace  which  subsisted  between  them  and  the 
Flemings,  and  Philip  had  complained  of  this  injury,  and  was 
ready  to  resent  it.  Heuter.  ibid.  All  these  circumstances  ren- 
der it  improbable  that  Philip,  who  made  his  will  a  few  days  be- 
fore he  died,  Heuter.  p.  152.  should  commit  the  education  of 
his  son  to  Louis  XII.  In  confirmation  of  these  plausible  con- 
jectures, positive  testimony  can  be  produced.  It  appears  from 
Heuterus  that  Philip,  when  he  set  out  for  Spain,  had  intrusted 
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B  o  d  K  standard  system  of  metaphysical  theology.  But 
^  I*  M  whatever  admiration  these  procured  him  in  an  iUite- 
1516.  rate  age,  it  was  soon  found  that  a  man  accustomed 
to  the  retirement  of  a  college^  unacquainted  with 
the  world,  and  without  any  tincture  of  taste  or  ele* 
gance,  was  by  no  means  qualified  for  rendering 
science  agreeable  to  a  young  Prince.  Charles,  ac» 
cordingly,  discovered  an  early  aversion  to  learning, 
and  an  excessive  fondness  for  those  violent  and 
martial  exercises,  to  excel  in  which  was  the  chief 
pride,  and  aknost  the  only  study,  of  persons  of  rank 
in  that  age.  Chievres  encouraged  this  taste,  either 
from  a  desire  of  gaining  his  pupil  by  indulgence,  or 
from  too  slight  an  opinion  of  the  advantages  of  lite* 
rary  accomplishments''.     He  instructed  him,  how- 


Chievres  both  with  the  care  of  his  son's  education^  and  with  the 
government  of  his  dominions  in  the  Low  Countries.  Heuter. 
lib.  vii.  p.  153.  That  an  attempt  was  made^  soon  after  Philip's 
deaths  to  have  the  Emperor  Maximilian  appointed  Regent  da- 
ring the  minority  of  his  grandson ;  but  this  being  opposed, 
Chievr^  seems  to  have  continued  to  discharge  both  the  offices 
which  Philip  had  committed  to  him.  Heuter.  ibid.  153. 155* 
That  m  the  beginning  of  the  year  1508^  the  Flemings  invited 
Maximilian  to  accept  of  the  regency ;  to  which  he  consented, 
and  appointed  his  daughter  Margaret,  together  with  a  council 
of  Flemings,  to  exercise  the  supreme  authority  when  he  himself 
should  at  any  time  be  absent.  He  likewise  named  Chievres  at 
governor,  and  Adrian  of  Utrecht  as  preceptor  to  his  son.  Heut. 
ibid.  155.  157.  What.  Heuterus  relates  with  respect  to  this 
matter  is  confirmed  by  Moringus  in  Vita  Adriani  apud  Ana- 
lecta^Casp.  Burmanni  de  Adriano,  cap.  10.  ^  by  Barlandus 
,  Chronic.  Brabant,  ibid.  p.  25.  and  by  HaisBus  Annal.  Bral^ 
vol.  li.  520,  &c. 

^  Jovii  Vita  Adriani,  p.  91.    Struvii  Corpus  Hist,  Germ.  a. 
967.    P.  Heuter.  Rer.  Austr.  lib.  vii.  c.  3.  p.  157. 
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ever»  with  great  care  in  the  arts  of  government ;  hes  o  o  K 
made  him  study  the  history  not  only  of  his  own  ^    ^    ^ 
kingdoms,  but  of  those  with  which  they  were  con-    1516. 
tiected ;  he  accustomed  him,  from  the  time  of  his 
assuming  the  government  of  Flanders  in  the  year 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifteen,  to  attend  to 
business ;  be  persuaded  him  to  peruse  all  papers  re* 
lating  to  public  affairs  ;  to  be  present  at  the  deli- 
berations of  his  privy-counsellors,  and  to  propose  to 
them  himself  those  matters  concerning  whidi  he 
required  their  opinion  ^     From  such  an  education.  The  first 
Charles  contracted  haUts  of  gravity  and  recoUec-  ^f  hST^ha- 
tion  which  scarcely  suited  his  time  of  life.     The  racter. 
first  openings  of  his  genius  did  not  indicate  that  su- 
periority which  its  maturer  age  displayed*^.    He  did 
not  discover  in  his  youth  the  impetuosity  of  spirit 
which  commonly  ushers  in  an  active  and  enterpris- 
ing manhood.     Nor  did  his  early  obsequiousness 
to  Chievres,  and  his  other  favourites,  promise  that 
capacious  and  decisive  judgment  which  afterwards 
directed  the  affiiirs  of  one  half  of  Europe.    But  his 
subjects,  dazzled  with  the  external  accomplish- 
ments of  a  graceful  figure  and  manly  address,  and 
viewing  his  character  with  that  partiality  which  is 
always  shown  to  Princes  during  their  youth,  enters 
tained  sanguine  hopes  of  his  adding  lustre  to  those 
crowns  which  descended  to  him  by  the  death  of 
F^dinand. 

The  kingdoms  of  Spain,  as  is  evident  from  the  state  of 
view  which  I  have  given  of  their  political  constitu-  ^^^J*/^ 

'  Memoires  de  Bellay^  8yo.  Par.  1573,  p.  11.    P.  Heutcr. 
lib.  viii.  c.  1.  p.  184. 
k  p.  Martyr.  Ep.  5t6&.  655. 
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BOOK  tion,  were  at  that  time  in  a  situation  which  required 
^'       an  administration  no  less  vigorous  than  prudent. 
The  feudal  institutions,  which  had  been  introduced 
into  all  its  different  provinces  by  the  Goths,  the 
Suevi,  and  the  Vandals,  subsisted  in  great  force. 
The  nobles,  who  were  powerful  and  warlike,  had 
long  possessed  all  the  exorbitant  privileges  which 
these  institutions  vested  in  their  order.    The  cities 
in  Spain  were  more  numerous  and  more  considera- 
ble, than  the  genius  of  feudal  government,  natu- 
rally unfavourable  to  commerce  and  to  regular  po- 
lice, seemed  to  admit.     The  personal  rights  and 
political  influence  which  the  inhabitants  of  these 
cities  had  acquired,  were  extensive.      The  royal 
prerogative,  circumscribed  by  the  privileges  of  the 
nobility,  and  by  the  pretensions  of  the  people,  was^ 
confined  within  very  narrow  limits.     Under  such 
a  form  of  government,  the  principles  of  discord 
were  many ;  the  bond  of  union  was  extremely  fee- 
ble ;  and  Spain  felt  not  only  all  the  inconveniences 
occasioned  by  the  defects  in  the  feudal  system,  but 
was  exposed  to  disorders  arising  from  the  peculiari- 
ties in  its  own  constitution. 

During  the  long  administration  of  r'erdinand,  no 
internal  commotion,  it  is  true,  had  arisen  in  Spain. 
His  superior  abilities  had  enabled  him  to  restrain 
the  turbulence  of  the  nobles,  and  to  moderate  the 
jealousy  of  the  commons.  By  the  wisdom  of  his 
domestic  government,  by  the  sagacity  with  which 
he  conducted  his  foreign  operations,  and  by  the 
high  opinion  that  his  subjects  entertained  of  both, 
he  had  preserved  among  them  a  degree  of  tran- 
quillity, greater  than  was  natural  to  a  constitution 


and  char- 
acter. 
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in  which  the  seeds  of  discord  and  disorder  were  so  b  o  o  K 
copiously  mingled.     But,  by  the  death  of  Ferdi-  t    ^  ^ 
nand,  these  restraints  were  at  once  withdrawn;    .1616. 
and  faction  and.  discontent,  from  being  long  re- 
pressed, were  ready  to  break  out  with  fiercer  ani- 
mosity. 

In  order  to  prevent  these  evils,  Ferdinand  had  in  Ferdinand 
his  last  will  taken  a  most  prudent  precaution,  by  p^infS 
appointing  Cardinal  Ximenes,  Archbishop  of  To-  Cardinal 
ledo,  to  be  sole  Regent  of  Castile  until  the  arrival  Regent, 
of  his  grandson  in  Spain.     The  singular  character 
of  this  man,  and  the  extraordinary  qualities  which 
marked  him  out  for  that  office  at  such  a  juncture, 
merit  a  particular  description.     He  was  descended  hIj  rise 
of  an  honourable,  not  of  a  wealthy  family ;  and  the  * 
circumstances  of  his  parents,  as  well  as  his  own  in- 
clinations, having  determined  him  to  enter  into  the 
church,  he  early  obtained  benefices  of  great  value, 
and  which  placed  him  in  the  way  of  the  highest  pre- 
ferment.    All   these,  however,   he  renounced  at 
once  ;  and,  after  undergoing  a  very  severe  noviciate, 
assumed  the  habit  6f  St.  Francis  in  a  monastery  of 
Observantine  Friars,  one  of  the  most  rigid  orders  in 
the  Romish  church.     There  he  soon  became  emi- 
nent for  his  uncommon  austerity  of  manners,  and 
for  those  excesses  of  superstitious  devotion,  which 
are  the  proper  characteristics  of  the  monastic  life. 
But,  notwithstanding  these  extravagances,  to  which 
weak  and  enthusiastic   minds  alone  are  usually 
prone^his  understanding,  naturally  penetrating  and 
decisive,  retained  its  full  vigour,  and  acquired  him 
such  great  authority  in  his  own  order,  as  raised 
him  to  be  their  Provincial.     His  reputation  for 


so 
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BOOK  sanctity  soon  procured  him  the  office  of  Father  Con* 
^     ^'    ^  fessor  to  Queen  Isabella,  which  he  accepted  with 
1516.    the  utmost  reluctance.     He  preserved  in  a  court 
the  same  austerity  of  manners  which  had  distin* 
guished  him  in  the  cloister.  He  continued  to  niak# 
all  his  journeys  on  foot ;  he  subsisted  only  upon 
alms  ;   his  acts  of  mortification  were  as  severe  as 
ever,  and  his  penances  as  rigorous.  Isabella,  pleased 
with  her  choice,  conferred  on  him,  not  long  after, 
the  Archbishopric  ^f  Toledo,  which,  next  to  the  Pa- 
pacy, is  the  richest  dignity  in  the  church  of  Rome* 
This  honour  he  declined,  with  a  firmness  which 
nothing  but  the  authoritative  injunction  of  the  Pope 
was  able  to  overcome.    Nor  did  this  height  of  pro- 
motion change  his  manners.     Though  obliged  to 
display  in  public  that  magnificence  which  became 
his  station,  he  himself  retained  his  monastic  severity* 
Under  his  pontifical  robes  he  constantly  wore  the 
coarse  frock  of  St.  Francis,  the  rents  in  which  he 
used  to  patch  widi  his  own  hands.     He  at  no  time 
used  linen ;  but  was  commonly  clad  in  hair  doth. 
He  slept  always  in  his  habit,  most  frequently  on  the 
ground,  or  on  boards ;  rarely  in  a  bed.    He  did  not 
taste  any  of  the  delicacies  which  appeared  at  his 
table,  but  satisfied  himself  with  that  simple  diet 
which  the  rule  of  his  order  prescribed'.     Notwith- 
standing these  peculiarities,  so  opposite  to  the  man- 
ners of  the  world,  he  possessed  a  thorough  know^ 
ledge  of  its  affairs;  and  no  sooner  was  he  called  by 
his  station,  and  by  the  high  opinion  which  Ferdi* 


>  Histoire  de  1' Administration  du  Card.  XimeQ.  par  Mich. 
Raudier^  4to.  1G35.  p.  13. 
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nand  and  Isabella  entertained  of  him,  to  take  a  B  0  0  ic 
principal  share  in  the  administration,  than  he  disi-  .  ^  » 
played  talents  for  business  which  rendered  the  fame  1516. 
of  his  wisdom  equal  to  that  of  his  sanctity.  Hid 
political  conduct,  remarkable  for  the  boldness  and 
originality  of  all  his  plans,  flowed  from  his  real  cha- 
racter, and  partook  both  of  its  virtues  and  its  de« 
feets.  His  extensive  genius  suggested  to  him 
schemes  vast  and  magnificent*  Conscious  of  the 
integrity  of  his  intentions,  he  pursued  these  with 
unremitting  and  undaunted  firmness.  Accustomed 
from  his  early  youth  to  mortify  his  own  passions, 
he  showed  little  indulgence  toward  those  of  other 
men.  Taught  by  his  system  of  religion  to  check 
even  his  most  innocent  desires,  he  was  the  enemjr 
of  every  thing  to  which  he  could  affix  the  name  of 
elegance  or  pleasure.  Though  free  from  any  su-* 
spicion  of  cruelty,  he  discovered  in  all  his  com* 
m^rce  with  the  world  a  severe  inflexibility  of  mind, 
and  austerity  of  character,  peculiar  to  the  monastte 
profession,  and  which  can  hardly  be  conceived  in  a 
country  where  that  is  unknown* 

Such  was  the  man  to  whom  Ferdinand  committed  CavAnai 
the  regency  of  Castile ;  and  though  Ximenes  was  pointed*^' 
then  near  fourscore,  and  perfectly  acquiunted  with  S^!?*  ^^ 
the  labour  and  difficulty  of  the  office,  his  natural 
intrepidity  of  mind,  and  zeal  for  the  public  good» 
prompted  him  to  accept  of  it  without  hesitation. 
Adrian  of  Uuecht,  who  had  been  sent  into  Spain 
a  few  months  before  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  pro* 
duced  full  powers  from  the  Archduke  to  asiuQie  the 
name  and  authority  of  Regent,  upon  th^  demise  of 
h}s  grand^ther ;  but  «uch  was  the  aversion  of  the 
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Spaniards  to  the  government  of  a  stranger,  and  bo 
unequal  the  abilities  of  the  two  competitors,  that 
Adrian's  claim  would  at  onee  have  been  rejected,  if 
Ximenes  himself,  from  complaisance  to  his  new 
master,  had  not  consented  to  acknowledge  him  as 
Regent,  and  to  carry  on  the  government  in  con- 
junction with  him.  By  this,  however,  Adrian 
acquired  a  dignity  merely  nominal.  Ximenes, 
though  he  treated  him  with  great  decency,  and 
even  respect,  retained  the  whole  power  in  his  own 
hands  "^. 

The  Cardinal's  first  care  was  to  observe  the  mo- 
tions of  the  infant  Don  Ferdinand,  who,  having 
been  flattered  with  so  near  a  prospect  of  supreme 
power,  bore  the  disappointment  of  his  hopes  with 
greater  impatience  than  a  Prince  at  a  period  of  life 
so  early  could  have  been  supposed  to  feel.  Ximenes, 
under  pretence  of  providing  more  effectually  for  his 
safety,  removed  him  from  Guadaloupe,  the  place  in 
which  he  had  been  educated,  to  Madrid,  where  he 
fixed  the  residence  of  the  court.  There  he  was  un- 
der the  Cardinal's  own  eye,  and  his  conduct,  with 
that  of  his  domestics,  was  watched  with  the  utmost 
attention  ". 

The  first  intelligence  he  received  from  the  Low 
Countries  gave  greater  disquiet  to  the  Cardinal,  and 
convinced  him  how  difficult  a  task  it  would  be  to 
conduct  the  affairs  of  an  unexperienced  Prince,  un- 
der the  influence  of  counsellors  unacquainted  with 


"  Cornelius  de  Reb.  gest.Ximenii,  p.  150.  fol.  Compl.  15C9. 
»  Miniana  Contin.  Marian®,  lib.  i.  c.  2.     Baudier,  Hist,  dc 
Ximenes^  p.  IIS. 
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the  laws  and  manners  of  Spain.  No  sooner  did  the  book 
account  of  Ferdinand's  death  reach  Brussels,  than  y  ^'  , 
Charles,  by  the  advice  of  his  Flemish  ministers,  re-  J5l6 
solved  to  assume  the  title  of  King.  By  the  laws  of  fggu^^g 
Spain,  the  sole  right  to  the  crowns,  both  of  Castile  the  title  of 
and  of  Aragon,  belonged  to  Joanna ;  and  though  ^"^' 
her  infirmities  disqualified  her  from  governing,  this 
incapacity  had  not  not  been  declared  by  any  public 
act  of  the  Cortes  in  either  kingdom ;  so  that  the 
Spaniards  considered  this  resolution,  not  only  as 
a  direct  violation  of  their  privileges,  but  as  an  un- 
natural usurpation  in  a  son  on  the  prerogatives  of  a 
mother,  towards  whom,  in  her  present  unhappy  si- 
tuation, he  manifested  a  less  delicate  regard  than 
her  subjects  had  always  expressed  °.  The  Flemish 
court,  however,  having  prevailed  both  on  the  Pope 
and  on  the  Emperor  to  address  letters  to  Charles 
as  King  of  Castile,  (the  former  of  whom,  it  was 
pretended,  had  a  right  as  head  of  the  church,  and 
the  latter  as  head  of  the  empire,  to  confer  this 
title,)  instructions  were  sent  to  Ximenes,  to  pre- 
vail on  the  Spaniards  to  acknowledge  it.  Ximenes, 
though  he  had  earnestly  remonstrated  against  the 
measure,  as  no  less  unpopular  than  unnecessary,  re- 
solved to  exert  all  his  authority  and  credit  in  carrying 
it  into  execution,  and  immediately  assembled  sucli 
of  the  nobles  as  were  then  at  court.  What  Charles 
required  was  laid  before  them ;  and  when,  instead  of 
complying  with  his  demands,  they  began  to  mur- 
mur againgt~such  an  unprecedented  encroachment 
on  their  privileges,  and  to  talk  high  of  the  rights 

•P.  Mart.  Ep.  568. 
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B  o  o  K  of  Joanna,  and  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  her,  Xi* 

^^•^  menes  hastily  interposed,  and,  with  that  firm  and 

1516.     ^lecisive  tone  which  was  natural  to  him,  told  them 

Recog-      ^j^j^^  |.jj^y  ^^fg  j^Q|.  ealled  now  to  deliberate,  but  to 

nised  •  •  , 

through     obey;  that  their  sovereign  did  not  apply  to  them  for 
Inceo^f'''   advice,  but  expcctcd  submissiott ;  and"  this  day^ 
Ximenes,  added  he,  "  Charles  shall  be  proclaimed  King  of 
^"     '    Castile  in  Madrid ;  and  the  rest  of  the  cities,  I  doubt 
not,  will  follow  its  example.**    On  the  spot  he  gave 
orders  for  that  purpose  p  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
novelty  of  the  practice,  and  the  secret  discontents 
of  many  persons  of  distinction,  Charleses  title  was 
un  iversally  recognised.     In  Aragon^  where  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  subject  were  more  extensive,  and 
the  abilities,  as  well  as  authority,  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Saragossa,  whom  Ferdinand  had  appointed  Re- 
gent, were  far  inferior  to  those  of  Ximenes,  the 
same  obsequiousness  to  the  will  of  Charles  did  not 
appear,  nor  was  he  acknowledged  there  under  any 
other  character  but  that  of  Prince,  until  his  arrival 
in  Spain  % 
His  Ximenes,   though  possessed  only  of  delegated 

for  exteiid  P^^^*"*  which,  from  his  advanced  age,  he  could  not 
ingthe  cxpect  to  cnjoy'long,  assumed,  together  with  the 
UveT^^"  character  of  Regent,  all  the  ideas  natural  to  a  mo- 
narch, and  adopted  schemes  for  extending  the  regal 
authority,  which  he  pursued  with  as  much  intrepi- 
dity and  ardour,  as  if  he  himself  had  been  to  reap 
the  advantages  resulting  from  their  success.  The 
exorbitant  privileges  of  the  Castilian  nobles  cir- 

p  Gometius,  p.  152,  &c.     Baudier  Hist,  de  Ximen.  p.  121. 
s  P.  Mart.  Ep.  572, 
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cuhiscribieli  the  prerogative  bf  thfe  Pfince  within  book 
very  narrow  limits.    Thfese  privileges  the  Cardinal  ^    y    j 
tonsidered  as  so  many  unjtist  extortions  from  the     1516. 
crown,  and  determined  to  abridge  them.     Danger-     • 
ous  as  the  attempt  was,  there  wefe  circumstances 
in  his  situation  which  promised  him  greater  success 
than  any  i*^ing  of  Castile  could  have  expected.  The 
istrict  and  prudent  oeconomy  of  his  archiepiscopal 
revenues,  furnished  him  With  more  ready  money 
than  the  crown  could  at  any  time  command :  th€» 
sanctity  of  his  manners^  his  charity,  and  munifi^ 
cence,  rendered  him  the  idol  of  the  people  ;  and  the 
Hdbles  themselves,  not  suspecting  any  danger  front 
him,  did  not  observe  his  motions  with  the  same 
jealous  attention  as  they  would  have  watched  those 
of  one  of  their  monarchs. 

'    Iminediately  upon  liis  accession. to  the  regency,  Byd^i. 
several  of  the  nobles,  fancying  that  the  reins  of  P^^***'*^ 
government  would  of  consequence  be  somewhat  re-  biiity : 
laxed,  began  to  assemble  their  vassals,  and  to  pro* 
secute,  by  force  of  arms,  private  quarrels  and  pre- 
tensions, which  the  authority  of  Ferdinand  had 
obliged  them  to  dissetnble,  or  to  relinquish.     But 
Ximenes,  ivho  had  taken  into  pay  a  good  body  of 
troops,  opposed  and  defeated  all  their  designs  with 
unexpected  vigour  and  facility ;  and  though  he  did 
not  treat  the  authors  o^  these  disorders  with  any 
cruelty,  he  forced  them  to  acts  of  submission  ex- 
tremely mortifying  to  the  haughty  spirit  of  Casti** 
lian  grandees. 

But  while  the  Cardinal's  attacks  were  confined  to  By  forming 
individuals,  and  every  act  of  rigour  was  justified  by  *rooM  de^ 
the  appearance  of  necessity,  founded  on  the  forms  pending 
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BOO  K  of  justice,  and  tempered  with  a  mixture  of  lenity, 
^'  there  was  scarcely  room  for  jealousy  or  complaint. 
It  was  not  so  with  his  next  measure,  which,  by 
striking  at  a  privilege  essential  to  the  nobility,  gave 
a  general  alarm  to  the  whole  order.  ]^y  the  feudal 
constitution,  the  military  power  was  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  the  nobler  and  men  of  an  inferior  condi- 
tion were  called  into  the  field  only  as  their  vassals, 
and  to.  follow  their  banners.  A  King,  with  scanty 
revenues,  and  a  limited  prerogative,  depended  on 
these  potent  barons  in  all  his,  operations.  It  was 
with  their  forces  he  attacked  his  enemies,  and  with 
them  he  defended  his  kingdom.  While  at  the  head 
of  troops  attached  warmly  to  their  own  immediate 
lords,  and  accustomed  to  obey  no  other  commands, 
his  authority  was  precarious,  and  his  efforts  feeble. 
From  this  state  Ximenes  resolved  to  deliver  the 
crown ;  and  as  mercenary  standing  armies  were  un- 
known under  the  feudal  government,  and  would 
have  been  odious  to  a  martial  and  generous  people, 
he  issued  a  proclamation,  commanding  every  city  in 
Castile  to  enrol  a  certain  number  of  its  burgesses, 
in  order  that  they  might  be  trained  to  the  use  of 
arms  on  Sundays  and  holidays ;  he  engaged  to  pro- 
vide officers  to  command  them  at  the  public  ex- 
pense; and,  as  an  encouragement  to  the  private 
men,  promised  them  an  exemption  from  all  taxes 
and  impositions.  The  frequent  incursions  of  the 
Moors  from  Africa,  and  the  necessity  of  having 
some  force  always  ready  to  oppose  th^m,  furnished 
a  plausible  pretence  for  this  innovation.  The  ob- 
ject really^  in  view  was  to  secure  the  King  a  body  of 
troops  independent  of  his  barons,  and  which  might 
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serve  to  counterbalance  their  power'.  The  nobles  B  o  o  K 
were  not  slow  in  perceiving  what  was  his  intention,  ^^  ' 
and  saw  how  effectually  the  scheme  which  he  had  151  g. 
adopted  would  accomplish  his  end :  but  as  a  mea- 
sure which  had  the  pious  appearance  of  resisting 
the  progress  of  the  infidels  was  extremely  popular, 
and  as  any  opposition  to  it,  arising  from  their  order 
alone,  would  have  been  imputed  wholly  to  interested 
motives,  they  endeavoured  to  excite  the  cities  them- 
selves  to  refuse  obedience,  and  to  inveigh  against 
the  proclamation  as  inconsistent  with  their  charters 
and  privileges.  In  consequence  of  their  instigations, 
Burgos,  Valladolid,  and  several  other  cities,  rose  in 
open  mutiny.  Some  of  the  grandees  declared  them- 
selves their  protectors.  Violent  remonstrances  were 
presented  to  the  King.  His  Flemish  counsellors 
were  alarmed.  Ximenes  alone  continued  firm  and 
undaunted ;  and  partly  by  terror,  partly  by  entreaty ; 
by  force  in  some  instances,  and  by  forbearance  in 
others ;  he  prevailed  on  all  the  refractory  cities,  to 
comply ^  During  his  administration,  he  continued 
to  execute  his  plan  with  vigour ;  but  soon  after  his 
death  it  was  entirely  dropped. 

His  success  in  this  scheme  for  reducing  the  ex-  By  xts^!^ 
orbitant  power  of  the  nobility,  encouraged  him  to^'^g^® 
attempt  a  diminution  of  their  possessions,  which  former 
were  no  less  exorbitant.     During  the  contests  and  JJJ^^^^T^^l 
disorders  inseparable  from  the  feudal  government,  biiity. 
the  nobles,  ever  attentive  to  their  own  interest,  and 
taking  advantage  of  the  weakness  or  distress  of  their 

'  Minianse  Continuatio  Marianae,  fol*  Hag.  1733.  p.  3r 
•  P.  Mart.  Ep.  556,  Ac.    Gometius,  p.  160,  &c. 
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BOOK  monarchs,  had  seized  some  parts  of  the  royal  de- 
^  ^'  mesnes,  obtained  grants  of  others,  and,  having  gra- 
l^lsT  dually  wrested  almost  the  whole  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  Prince,  had  annexed  them  to  their  own  estates, 
rjThe  titles,  by  which  most  of  the  grandees  held  these 
lands,  were  extremely  defective ;  it  was  from  some 
successful  usurpation  which  the  crown  had  been 
too  feeble  to  dispute,  that  many  derived  their  only 
claim  to  possession.  An  inquiry  carried  back  to  the 
origin  of  these  encroachments,  which  were  almost 
coeval  with  the  feudal  system,  was  Impracticable ; 
and  as  it  would  have  stripped  every  nobleman  ii> 
Spain  of  great  part  of  his  lands,  it  must  have  ex- 
cited a  general  revolt,  Such  a  step  was  too  bold 
even  for  the  ente^rising  genius  of  Ximenes.  He 
confined  himself  to  the  reigq  of  Ferdinand ;  and, 
beginning  with  the  pensions  granted  during  that 
time,  refused  to  make  any  further  payment,  because 
all  right  to  them  expired  witl^  his  life.  He  then 
called  to  account  such  as  had  acquired  crown  Istnds 
under  the  administration  of  that  monarch,  and  at 
once  resumed  whatever  he  had  alienated.  The  efr 
facts  of  these  revocations  extended  to  many  person^ 
of  high  rank  ;  for  though  Ferdinand  was  a  Prince 
of  little  generosity,  yet  he  and  Isabella  having  been 
raised  to  the  throne  of  Castile  by  a  powerful  faction 
of  the  nobles,  they  were  obliged  to  reward  the  zeal 
of  their  adherents  with  great  liberality,  and  the 
royal  demesnes  were  their  only  fund  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  addition  made  to  the  revenue  of  the 
crown  by  these  revocj^tions,  together  with  his  own 
frugal  oecononiv,  enabled  ^inienes  not  only  to  dis- 
charge" all  the  debts  which  Ferdinand  had  left,  and 
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to  remit  considerable  sums  to  Flanders,  but  to  pay  book 
the  officers  of  his  new  militia,  and  to  establish  ma-  ^^    ^' 
gazines  not  only  more  numerous,  but  better  fur-     1515 
nished  with  artillery,  arms,  and  warlike  stores,  than 
Spain  had  ever  possessed  in  any  former  age^    The  , 
prudent  and  disinterested  application  of  these  sums, 
was  a  full  apology  to  the  people  for  the  rigour  with 
which  they  were  exacted. 

The  nobles,  alarmed  at  these  repeated  attacks,  The  nobles 
began  to  think  of  precautions  for  the  safety  of  their  me^iTres-* 
order.    Many  cabals  were  formed,  loiid  complaints   . 
were  uttered,  and  desperate  resolutions  taken ;  but 
before  they  proceeded  to  extremities,  they  appointr 
ed,  some  of  their  number  to  examine  the  powers  in 
consequence  of  which  the  Cardinal  exercised  acts 
of  such  high  authority.     The  Admiral  of  Castile, 
the  Duke  de  Infantado,  and  the  Cond^  de  Beneven- 
to,  grandees  of  the  first  rank,  were  intrusted  with 
this   commission.     Ximenes  received  them  with 
cold  civility,  and,  in  answer  to  their  demand,  pro- 
duced the  testament  of  Ferdinand  by  which  he  was 
^tppointed  Regent,  together  with  the  ratification  of 
that  deed  by  Charles.     To  both  these  they  object* 
6d ;  and  he  endeavoured  to  establish  their  validity. 
As  the  conversation  grew  warm,  he  led  them  insen^^ 
sibly  towards  a  balcony,  from  which  they  had  a  but  with- ' 
view  of  a  large  body  of  troops  under  arms,  and  of  a  *^"*  ^"^' 
formidable  train  of  artillery.     "Behold,"  says  he, 
pointing  to  these  and  raising  his  voice,  "  the  pow- 
ers which  I  have  received  from  His  Catholic  Majes- 
ty.    With  these  I  govern  Castile ;  and  with  these 

^  Flechier  Vie  de  Ximen.  ii.  600. 
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B  o  o  K I  win  govern  it,  until  the  King,  your  master  and 
^^  ^'  mine,  takes  possession  of  his  kingdom"."  A  de- 
isieT^  claration  so  bold  and  haughty  silenced  them,  and 
astonished, their  associates.  To  take  arms  against 
a  man  aware  of  his  danger,  and  prepared  for  his  de« 
fence,  was  what  despair  alone  would  dictate.  AU 
thoughts  of  a  general  confederacy  against  the  Car- 
dinaFs  administration  were  laid  aside ;  and,  except 
from  some  slight  commotions  excited  by  the  pri- 
vate resentment  of  particular  noblemen,  the  tran- 
quillity of  Castile  suffered  no  interruption. 
thwarted  It  WES  not  ouly  from  the  opposition  of  the  Spa- 
Charies's  ^^^h  uobiUty  that  obstacles  arose  to  the  execution 
Flemish  of  the  Cardinal's  schemes ;  he  had  a  constant  strug- 
gle to  maintain  with  the  Flemish  ministers,  who, 
presuming  upon  their  favour  with  the  young  King, 
aimed  at  directing  the  affairs  of  Spain,  as  well  as 
those  of  their  own  country.  Jealous  of  the  great 
abilities  and  independent  spirit  of  Ximenes,  they 
considered  him  rather  as  a  rival  who  might  circum- 
scribe their  power,  than  as  a  minister  who  by  his 
prudence  and  vigour  was  adding  to  the  grandeur 
and  authority  of  their  master.  Every  complaint 
against  his  administration  was  listened  to  with  plea- 
sure by  the  courtiers  in  the  Low  Countries.  Un- 
necessary obstructions  were  thrown  by  their  means 
in  the  way  of  all  his  measures ;  and  though  they 
could  not,  either  with  decency  or  safety,  deprive 
him  of  the  office  of  Regent,  they  endeavoured  to 
lessen  his  authority  by  dividing  it.  They  soon  dis- 
covered that  Adrian  of  Utrecht,  already  joined  with 
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him  in  office,  had  neither  genius  nor  spirit  suffi-  book 
cient  to  give  the  least  check  to  his  proceedings  ;       ^' 
and  therefore  Charles,  by  their  advice,  added  to  the    1515/ 
commission  of  regency  La  Chau,  a  Flemish  gentle-  An  addi- 
roan,  and  afterwards  Amerstorf,  a  nobleman  of„u^^berof 
Holland ;  the  former  distinguished  for  his  address.  Regents 
the  latter  for  his  firmness.     Xitaeiies,  though  no  'pp"""^' 
stranger  to  the  malevolent  intention  of  the  Flemish 
courtiers,  received  these  new  associates  with  all  the 
external  marks  of  distinction  due  to  the  office  with 
which  they  were  invested ;  but  when  they  came  to 
enter  upon  business,  he  abated  notliing  of  that  air 
of  superiority  with  which  he  had  treated  Adrian, 
and  still  retained  the  sole  direction  of  affairs.    The  ximenes 
Spaniards,  more  averse,  perhaps,  than  any  other  JfJ^o^*** 
people,  to  the  government  of  strangers,  approved  of  aflfWrs. 
of  all  his  efforts  to  preserve  his  own  authority. 
Even  the  nobles,  influenced  by  this  national  pas- 
sion, and  forgetting  their  jealousies  and  discontents, 
chose  rather  to  see  the  supreme  power  in  the  hands 
of  one  of  their  countrymen,  whom  they  feared,  than 
in  those  of  foreigners,  whom  they  hated. 

Ximenes,  though  engaged  in  such  great  schemes  His  sue 
of  domestic  policy,  and  embarrassed  by  the  artifices  ?®*?fui  war 
and  intrigues  of  the  Flemish  niinisters,  had  the 
burden  of  two  foreign  wars  to  support.  The  one 
was  in  Navarre,  which  was  invaded  by  its^  unfortu- 
nate monarch,  John  d' Albert.  The  death  of  Fer- 
dinand, the  absence  of  Charles,  the  discord  and 
disaffection  which  reigned  among  the  Spanish  no- 
bles, seemed  to  present  him  with  a  favourable  op- 
portunity of  recovering  his  dominions.  The  Car- 
dinal's vigilance,  however,  defeated  a  measure  so 
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BOOK  well  concerted.  As  he  foresaw  the  danger  to  which 
^  that  kingdom  might  be  exposed,  one  of  his  first 
1^^^  acts  of  administration  was  to  order  thither  a  con- 
siderable body  of  troops.  While  the  King  was 
employed  with  one  part  of  his  army  in  the  siege  of 
St.  Jean  Pied  en  Port,  Villalva,  an  officer  of  great 
experience  and  courage,  attacked  the  other  by  sur- 
prise, and  cut  it  to  pieces.  The  King  instantly 
retreated  with  precipitation,  and  an  end  was  put  to 
the  war*.  But  as  Navarre  was  filled  at  that  time 
%vith  towns  and  castles  slightly  fortified  and  weakly 
garrisoned,  which,  being  unable  to  resist  an  enemy, 
served  only  to  furnish  him  with  places  of  retreat ; 
Ximenes,  always  bold  and  decisive  in  his  measures^ 
ordered  every  one  of  these  to  be  dismantled,  except 
Pampeluna,  the  fortifications  of  which  he  proposed 
to  render  very  strong.  To  this  uncommon  precau- 
tion Spain  owes  the  possession  of  Navarre.  The 
French,  since  that  period,  have  often  entered,  and 
have  as  often  over-run  the  open  country ;  while 
.they  were  exposed  to  all  the  inconveniences  attend- 
ing an  invading  army,  the  Spaniards  have  easily 
drawn  troops  from  the  neighbouring  provinces  to 
oppose  them ;  and  the  French,  having  no  place  of 
any  strength  to  which  they  could  retire,  have  beet> 
obliged  repeatedly  to  abandon  their  conquest  with 
as  much  rapidity  as  they  gained  it. 

His  opera-     The  Other  war  which  he  carried  on  in  Africa; 

AfricaVss  ^g^i'^st  the  famous  adventurer  Horuc  Barbarossa, 

fortunate,  who,  from  a  private  corsair,  raised  himself,  by  his 
singular  valour  and  address,  to  be  King  of  Algiers 
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and  Tunis,  w^  far  from  being  equally  successful,  book 
The  ill  conduct  of  the  Spanish  general,  and  the       ^' 
rash  valour  of  his  troops,  presented  Barbarossa  with     1516^ 
m  easy  victory.  Many  perished  in  the  battle,  more 
in  the  retreat,  s^nd  the  remainder  returned  into 
3pain  covered  with  infamy.     The  magnanimity, 
however,  with  which  the  Cardinal  bore  this  dis-^ 
grace,  the  only  one  he  experienced  during  his  ad- 
ministration, added  new  lustre  to  his  character^. 
Great  composure  of  temper  under  a  disappoint- 
ment, W2is  qot  expected  from  a  man  so  remarkable 
for  the  eagerness  and  impatience  with  which  he 
urged  on  the  executioji  of  all  his  schemes. 

This  disaster  was  soon  forgotten ;  while  the  con*  Corrupr  c 

duct  of  the  Flemish  court  proved  the  cause  of  con-  pj^^^jj**^ 
stant  uneasiness,  not  only  to  the  Cardinal,  but  to  ministers, 
the  whole  Spanish  nation.     All  the  great  qualities  uriy^^* 
of  Chievres,  the  prime  minister  and  favourite  of  the  Chievres, 
^oung  King,  were  sullied  with  an  ignoble  and  sor- 
did avarice.     The  accession  of  his  n^aster  to  the 
crown  of  Spain,  opened  a  new  and  copious  source 
for  the  gratification  of  this  passion.     During  the 
time  of  Charles's  residence  in  Flanders,  the  whole 
tribe  of  pretenders  to  offices  or  to  favour  resorted 
thither.     They  so6i>  discovered  that,  without  the 
patronage  of  Chievres,  it  was  vain  to  hope  for  pre- 
ferment ;  nor  did  they  want  sagacity  to  find  out  the 
proper  method  of  securing  his  protection.     Great 
sums  of  money  were  drawn  but  of  Spain.     Every 
thing  was  venal,  and  disposed  of  to  the  highest  bid- 
der.    After  the  example  of  Chievres,  the  inferi(^ 

y^Goipetius,  lib.  vi.  p,  179. 
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BOOK  Flemish  ministers  engaged  in  this  traffic^  which  be- 
^'  came  as  general  and  avowed,  as  it  was  infamous'. 
1616.  Th^  Spaniards  were  filled  with  rage,  when  they  be- 
held offices  of  great  importance  to  the  welfare  of 
their  country  set  to  sale  by  strangers  unconcerned 
for  its  honour  or  its  happiness.  Ximenes,  disinter- 
ested in  his  whole  administration,  and  a  stranger, 
from  his  native  grandeur  of  mind,  to  the  passion  of 
avarice,  inveighed  with  the  utmost  boldness  against 
the  venality  of  the  Flemings.  He  represented  to 
the  King,  in  strong  terms,  the  murmurs  and  indig- 
nation which  their  behaviour  excited  among  a  free 
and  high-spirited  people,  and  besought  him  to  set 
out  without  loss  of  time  for  Spain,  that,  by  his  pre- 
sence, he  might  dissipate  the  clouds  which  were 
gathering  all  over  the  kingdom*. 

Charles         Charles  was  fully  sensible  that  he  had  delayed  too 

Sy^me-^  loug  to  take  possession  of  his  dominions  in  Spain. 

lies  to  visit  Powerful  obstacles,  however,  stood  in  his  way,  and 
^^^'  detained  him  in  the  Low  Countries.  The  war  Vbich 
the  league  of  Cambray  had  kindled  in  Italy,  still 
subsisted ;  though,  during  its  course,  the  armies  of 
all  the  parties  engaged  in  it  had  changed  their  de- 
stination and  their  objects.  France  was  now  in  al- 
liance with  Venice,  which  it  had  at  first  combined 
to  destroy.  Maximilian  and  Ferdinand  had  for 
some  years  carried  on  hostilities  against  France, 
their  original  ally,  to  the  valour  of  whose  troops  the 
confederacy  had  been  indebted  in  a  great  measure 
for  its  success.  Together  with  his  kingdoms,  Fer- 
dinand transmitted  this  war  to  his  grandson ;.  and 
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there  was  reason  to  expect  that  Maximilian*  always  book 
fond  df  new  enteqprises,  would  persuade  the  young  i    ^'    ., 
monarch  to  enter  into  it  with  ardour.     But  the     1516. 
Flemings,  who  had  long  possessed  an  extensive 
commerce,  which,  during  the  league  of  Cambray, 
had  grown  to  a  great  height  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
Venetian  trade,  dreaded  a  rupture  with  France;  and 
Chievres,  sagacious  to  discern  the  true  interest  of 
bis  country,  and  not  warped  on  this  occasion  by  his 
love  of  wealth,  warmly  declared  for  maintaining 
peace  with  the  French  nation.    Francis  I.,  destitute . 
of  allies,  and  solicitous  to  secure  his  late  conquests 
in  Italy  by  a  treaty,  listened  with  joy  to  the  first 
overtures  of  accommodation.      Chievres  himself 
conducted  the  negotiation  in  the  name  of  Charles. 
Gouffier  appeared  as  plenipotentiary  for  Francis. 
Each  of  them  had  presided  over  the  education  of  the 
Prince  whom  he  represented.      They  had  both 
adopted  the  same  pacific  system  ;  and  were  equally 
persuaded  that  the  union  of  the  two  monarchs  was 
the  happiest  event  for  themselves  as  well  as  for 
their  kingdoms.     In  such  hands  the  negotiation  did 
not  languish.     A  few  days  after  opening  their  con-  A  peaee 
ferences  at  Noyon,  they  concluded  a  treaty  of  con-  ^th 
federacy  and  mutual  defence  between  the  two  mo-  France 
narchs  ;  the  chief  articles  in  which  were,  that  Fran-    "isieZ 
cis  should  give  in  marriage  to  Charles  his  eldest 
daughter  the  Princess  Louise,  an  infsknt  of  a  year 
old,  and,  as  her  dowry,  should  make  over  to  him  all 
his  claims  and  pretensions  upon  the  kingdom  of 
Naples ;  that,  in  consideration  of  Charles's  being 
already  in  possession  of  Naples,  he  should,  until 
the  accomplishment  of  the  marriage,  pay  i^n  hun- 
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BOOK  dred  thousand  crowns  a  year  to  the  Ftench  King  ; 
and  the  half  of  that  sum  annually  as  long  as  the 


1516. 


Princess  had  no  children ;  that  when  Charles  shall 
arrive  in  Spain,  the  heirs  of  the  King  of  Navarrel 
may  lepresent  to  him  their  right  to  that  kingdom ; 
and  if,  after  examining  their  claim,  he  does  not 
give  them  satisfaction,  Francis  shall  be  at  liberty 
to  assist  them  with  all  his  forces  ^  This  alliance 
not  only  united  Charles  and  Francis,  but  dbliged 
Maximilian,  who  was  unable  alone  to  cope  with  thel 
French  and  Venetians,  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with 
those  powers,  which  put  a  final  period  to  the  bloody 
and  tedious  war  that  the  league  of  Cambray  had  oc- 
casioned. Europe  enjoyed  a  few  years  of  universal 
tranquillity,  and  was  indebted  for  that  blessing  to 
two  Princes,  whose  ri valship  and  ambition  kept  it 
in  perpetual  discord  and  agitation  during  the  re- 
mainder of  their  reigns. 
*rheFie-  By  the  treaty  of  Noyon,  Charles  secured  a  safe 
passage  into  Spain.     It  was  not,  however,  the  in- 


nungs 
averse  to 

Charles's  tei'cst  of  his  Flemish  ministers^  that  he  should  visit 
Spain?  ^^^^  kingdom  soon.  While  he  resided  in  Flanders, 
the  revenues  of  the  Spanish  crown  were  spent  there, 
and  they  engrossed,  without  any  competitors,  all  the 
effects  of  their  monarch's  generosity ;  their  country 
became  the  seat  of  government,  and  all  favours  were 
dispensed  by  them.  Of  all  these  advantages  they 
ran  the  risque  of  seeing  themselves  deprived,  from 
the  moment  that  their  sovereign  entered  Spain. 
The  Spaniards  would  naturally  assume  the  direction 
of  their  own  affairs;  the  Low  Countries  would  be 
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tonsidered  only  as  a  province  of  that  mighty  mo-  book 
narchy ;  and  they  who  now  distributed  the  favours  '• 
of  the  Prince  to  others,  must  then  be  content  to  re-  Tm  6 
ceive  them  from  the  hands  of  strangers.  But  what  Afraid  of 
Chievres  chiefly  wished  to  avoid  was,  an  interview  Ximenes. 
between  the  King  and  Ximenes.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  wisdom,  the  integrity,  and  the  msrgnanimity  of 
that  prelate  gave  him  a  wonderful  ascendant  over 
the  minds  of  men ;  and  it  was  extremely  probable, 
that  these  great  qualities,  added  to  the  reverence 
due  to  his  age  and  office,  would  command  the  re- 
spect of  a  young  Prince,  who,  capable  of  noble  and 
generous  sentiments  himself,  would,  in  proportion 
to  his  admiration  of  the  Cardinal's  virtues,  lessen 
his  deference  towards  persons  of  another  character. 
Or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  Charles  should  allow  his 
Flemish  favourites  to  retain  d.U  the  influence  over 
his  councils  which  they  at  present  possessed,  it  was 
easy  to  foresee  that  the  Cardinal  would  remonstrate 
loudly  against  such  an  indignity  to  the  Spanish  na- 
tion, and  vindicate  the  rights  of  his  country  with 
the  same  intrepidity  and  success  with  which  he  had 
asserted  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown.  For  these 
reasons,  all  his  Flemish  counsellors  combined  to 
retard  his  departure;  and  Charles,  unsuspicious, 
from  want  of  experience,  and  fond  of  his  native 
country,  suffered  himself  to  be  unnecessarily  de- 
tained in  the  Netherlands  a  whole  year  after  signing 
the  treaty  of  Noyon. 

The  repeated  entreaties  of  Ximenes,  the  advice     1517. 
of  his  grandfather  Maximilian,  and  the  impatient  Charles 

o  .  .»      embarks 

murmurs  of  his  Spanish  subjects,  prevailed  on  him  for  Spain, 
at  last  to  embark.     He  was  attended  not  only  by 
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BOOK  Chievres,  his  prime  minister,  but  by  a  numerous 
^^'    ^  and  splendid  train  of  the  Flemish  nobles,  fond  of 
J5J  7^     beholding  the  grandeur,  or  of  sharing  in  the  bounty, 
Sept.  13.   of  their  Prince.  After  a  dangerous  voyage,  he  land- 
ed at  Villa  Vieiosa,  in  the  province  of  Asturias,  and 
was  received  with  such  loud  acclamations  of  joy  as 
a  new  monarch,  whose  arrival  was  so  ardently  de- 
sired, had  reason  to  expect.     The  Spanish  nobility 
resorted  to  their  sovereign  from  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, and  displayed  a  magnificence  which  the  Fle- 
mings were  unable  to  emulate*". 
His  Fie-        Ximenes,   who  cqnsidered  the  presence  of  the 
Bters  eii^'  K^'^g  ^^  the  greatest  blessing  to  his  dominions,  was 
deavour  to  advancing  towards  the  coast,  as  fast  as  the  infirm 
Srtmiew^  State  of  his  health  would  permit,  in  order  to  receive 
with  Xi-    \ix\x\.  During  his  regency,  and  notwithstandins:  his 
extreme  old  age  he  had  abated  in  no  degree  the 
rigour  or  frequency  of  his  mortifications ;  and  f o 
these  he  added  such  laborious  assiduity  in  business, 
as  would  have  worn  out  the  most  youthful  and  vi- 
gorous constitution.  Every  day  he  employed  several 
hours  in  devotion ;  he  celebrated  mass  in  person  ; 
he  even  allotted  some  space  for  study.     Notwith- 
standing these  occupations,  he  regularly  attended 
the  council ;  he  received  and  read  all  papers  pre- 
sented to  him ;  he  dictated  letters  and  instructions ; 
and  took  under  his  inspection  all  business,  civil,  ec- 
clesiastical, or  military.  Every  moment  of  his  time 
was  filled  up  with  some  serious  employment.   The 
only  amusement  in  which  he  indulged  himself,  by 
way  of  relaxation  after  business,  was  to  canvass,  with 
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a  few  friars,  and  other  divines,  some  intricate  article  book 
in  scholastic  theology.  Wasted  by  such  a  course  of  ^  ^  j 
life,  the  infirmities  of  age  daily  grew  upon  him.  On  1517; 
his  joumey  a  violent  disorder  seized  him  at  Bos 
EquiUos,  attended  with  uncommon  symptoms ;  which 
his  followers  considered  as  the  effect  of  poison  ^  but 
could  not  agree  whether  the  crime  ought  to  be  im^ 
puted  to  the  hatred  of  the  Spanish  nobles,  or  to  the 
malice  of  the  Flemish  courtiers.  This  accident  ob-  Charles*^ 
liging  him  to  stop  short,  he  wrote  to  Charles,  and  *JJ§g  ^^ 
with  his  usual  boldness  advised  him  to  dismiss  all  Ximenesi 
the  strangers  in  his  train,  whose  numbers  and 
credit  gave  offence  already  to  the  Spaniards,  and 
would  ere  long  alienate  the  affections  of  the  whole 
people.  At  the  same  time  he  earnestly  desired  to 
have  an  interview  with  the  King,  that  he  might  in- 
form him  of  the  state  of  the  nation,  and  the  temper 
of  his  subjects.  To  prevent  this,  not  only  the  Flem- 
ings, but  the  Spanish  grandees,  employed  all  their 
address,  and  industriously  kept  Charles  at  a  distance 
from  Aranda,  the  place  to  which  the  Cardinal  had 
removed*  Through  their  suggestions,  every  mea- 
sure that  he  recommended  was  rejected;  the  ut- 
most care  was  taken  to  make  him  feel,  and  to  point 
out  to  the  whole  nation,  that  his  power  was  on  the 
decline ;  even  in  things  purely  trivial,  such  a  choice 
was  always  made,  as  was  deemed  most  disagreeable 
to  him.  Ximenes  did  not  bear  this  treatment  with 
his  usual  fortitude  of  spirit.  Conscious  of  his  own 
integrity  and  merit,  he  expected  a  more  grateful 
return  from  a  Prince  to  whom  he  delivered  a  king- 

^  Miniana^  Con  tin.  lib.  i.  c.  3. 
VOL.  II.  K 
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BOOK  dom  more  flourishing  than  it  had  been  in  any  for- 
^*  merage,  together  with  authority  more  extensive,  and 
l^lj^  better  established,  than  the  most  illustrious  of  his 
ancestors  had  ever  possessed.  He  could  not,  there- 
fore, on  many  occasions,  refrain  from  giving  vent 
to  his  indignation  and  complaints.  He  lamented 
the  fate  of  his  country,  and  foretold  the  calamities 
which  it  would  suffer  from  the  insolence,  the  rapa- 
ciousness,  and  ignorance  of  strangers.  While  his 
mind  was  agitated  by  these  passions,  he  received  a 
letter  from  the  King,  in  which,  after  a  few  cold  and 
formal  expressions  of  regard,  he  was  allowed  to  re- 
tire to  his  diocese,  that,  after  a  life  of  such  con- 
tinued labour,  he  might  end  his  days  in  tranquillity. 

His  death.  This  message  proved  fatal  to  Ximenes.  His  haughty 
mind,  it  is  probable,  could  not  survive  disgrace  ; 
perhaps  his  generous  heart  could  not  bear  the  pro- 
spect of  the  misfortunes  ready  to  fall  on  his  coun- 
try.    Whichsoever  of  these  opinions  we  embrace, 

Nov.  8.  certain  it  is  that  he  expired  a  few  hours  after  read, 
ing  the  letter®.  The  variety,  the  grandeur,  and  the 
success  of  his  schemes,  during  a  regency  of  only 
twenty  months,  leave  it  doubtful,  whether  his  sa- 
gacity in  council^  his  prudence  in  conduct,  or  his 
boldness  in  execution,  deserve  the  greatest  praise. 
His  reputation  is  still  high  in  Spain,  not  only  for 
wisdom,  but  for  sanctity ;  and  he  is  the  only  prime 
minister  mentioned  in  histoiy,  whom  his  contem- 
poraries reverenced  as  a  saint  ^,  and  to  whom  the 

•  MarsoUier,  Vie  de  Ximenes,  p.  447.     Gometius,  lib.  vii. 
p.  206,  &c.    Baudier,  Hist,  de  Ximen.  ii.  p.  208. 
'  Flechier,  Vie  de  Ximew.  ii.  p.  746. 
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J)eople  under  his  government  ascribed  the  power  of  b  o  o  K 
working  miracles.  '• 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Ximenes,  Charles  made     isisT 
his  public  entry,  with  great  pomp,  into  Valladolid,  Cortes 
whither  he  had  summoned  the  Cortes  of  Castile.  vaiUdoUd. 
Though  he  assumed  on  all  occasions  the  name  of 
King,  that  title  had  never  been  acknowledged  in 
the  Cortes.     The  Spaniards  considering  Joanna 
as  possessed  of  the  sole  right  to  the  crown,  and  no 
example  of  a  son's  having  enjoyed  the  title  of  King 
during  the  life  of  his  parents  occurring  in  their  his* 
tory,  the  Cortes  discovered  all  that  scrupulous  re- 
spect for  ancient  forms,  and  that  aversion  to  inno- 
vation, which  are  conspicuous  in  popular  assemblies.    "^ 
The  presence,  however,  of  their  Prince,  the  address, 
the  artifices,  and  the  threats  of  his  ministers,  pre- 
vailed on  them  at  last  to  proclaim  him  King,  in  Declare 
conjunction  with  his  mother,  whose  name  they  ap-  King.^* 
pointed  to  be  placed  before  that  of  her  son  in  all 
public  acts.    But,  when  they  made  this  concession, 
they  declared,  that  if,  at  any  future  period,  Joanna 
should  recover  the  exercise  of  reason,  the  whole  au- 
thority should  return  into  her  hands.     At  the  same  ' 
time  they  voted  a  free  gift  of  six  hundred  thousand 
ducats  to  be  paid  in  three  years,  a  sum  more  con- 
siderable than  had  ever  been  granted  to  any  former 
monarch  s. 

Notwithstanding  this  obsequiousness  of  the  Cortes  Discontent 
to  the  will  of  the  King,  the  most  violent  symptoms  t^ians^nd 
of  dissatisfaction  with   his  government  began  to  the  causes 

of  it. 

?  Miniana^  Contin.  lib.  i.  c.  3.    P.  Mart.  Ep.  608.  Sandov. 
p.  12. 
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BOOK  break  out  in  the  kingdom.  Chievres  had  acquired 
1^  ^'  over  the  mind  of  the  young  monarch  the  ascendant 
1518.  "^^  ^^^y  ^^  ^  tutor,  but  of  a  parent.  Charles  seemed 
to  have  no  sentiments  but  those  which  his  minis-, 
ter  inspired)  and  scarcely  uttered  a  word  but  what 
he  put  into  his  mouth.  He  was  constantly  sur- 
rounded by  Flemings ;  no  person  got  access  to  hin^ 
vdthout  their  permission ;  nor  was  any  admitted  to 
audience  but  in  their  presence.  As  he  spoke  the 
Spanish  language  very  imperfectly,  his  answers  were 
always  extremely  short,  and  often  delivered  with 
hesitation.  From  all  these  circumstances,  many  of 
the  Spaniards  were  led  to  believe  that  he  was  a  Prince 
of  a  slow  and  narrow  genius.  Some  pretended  to 
discover  a  strong  resemblance  between  liim  and  his 
mother,  and  began  to  whisper  that  his  capacity  for 
government  would  never  be  far  superior  to  hers  ; 
and  though  they  who  had  the  best  opportunity  of 
judging  concerning  his  character,  maintained  that^ 
notwithstanding  such  unpromising  appearances,  he 
possessed  a  large  fund  of  knowledge,  as  well  as  of 
sagacity  ^  ;  yet  all  agreed  in  condemning  his  par- 
tiality towards  the  Flemings,  and  his  attachment  to 
his  favourites  as  unreasonable  and  immoderate* 
.  Unfortunately  for  Charles,  these  favourites  were  ua- 
worthy  of  his  confidence.  To  amass  wealth  seems 
to  have  been  their  only  aim ;  and  as  they  had  rea- 
son to  fear  that  either  their  master's  good  sense, 
or  the  indignation  of  the  Spaniards,  might  soon 
abridge  their  power,  they  hastened  to  improve  the 
present  opportunity,  and  their  avarice  was  the  more 

^  Sandoval,  p.  31.    P.  Mart.  Ep.  655. 
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rapacious  because  they  expected  their  authority  to  b  o  o  K 
be  of  no  long  duration.  AH  honours,  offices,  and  ^^  ''  ^ 
benefices,  were  either  engrossed  by  the  Flemings,  15 ig. 
or  publicly  sold  by  them.  Chievres,  his  wife,  and 
Sauvage,  whom  Charles,  on  the  death  of  Ximenes, 
had  imprudently  raised  to  be  chancellor  of  Cas- 
tile, vied  with  each  other  in  all  the  refinements  of 
extortion  and  venality.  Not  only  the  Spanish  his- 
torians, who,  from  resentment,  may  be  suspected 
of  exaggeration,  but  Peter  Martyr  Angleria,  an 
Italian,  who  resided  at  that  time  in  the  court  of 
Spain,  and  who  was  under  no  temptation  to  de^ 
ceive  the  persons  to  whom  his  letters  are  addressed, 
gives  a  description  which  is  almost  incredible,  of 
the  insatiable  and  shameless  covetousness  of  the 
Flemings.  According  to  Angleria's  calculation, 
whi^h  he  asserts  to  be  extremely  moderate,  they  re-f 
mitted  into  the  Low  Countries,  in  the  space  of  ten 
months,  no  less  a  sum  than  a  million  and  one  hun<' 
dred  thousand  ducats.  The  nomination  of  William 
de  Croy,  Chievres'  nephew,  a  young  man  not  of  ca-? 
nonicai  age,  to  the  Archbishopric  of  Toledo,  exas^ 
perated  the  Spaniards  more  than  all  these  exactions. 
They  considered  the  elevation  of  a  stranger  to  the 
head  of  their  church,  and  to  the  richest  benefice  in 
the  kingdom,  not  only  as  an  injury,  but  as  an  in- 
sult to  the  whole  nation  ;  both  clergy  and  laity,  the 
former  from  interest,  the  latter  from  indignation^ 
joined  in  exclaiming  against  it  ^ 

Charles,  leaving  Castile  thus  disgusted  with  hia 

«  Sandoval,  2S— 31.      P.  Mart.  Ep.  608.  611.  613,  614, 
622, 623 .  ^^,    Miniana^  Contin.  lib.  i.  c.  3.  p.  8, 
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BOOK  administration,  set  out  for  Saragossa,  the  capital  of 

*       Aragon,  that  he  might  be  present  in  the  Cortes  of 

1518.     that  kingdom.     On  his  way  thither,  he  took  leave 

Charles     ^f  j^jg  brother  Ferdinand,  whom  he  sent  into  Ger- 

holds  the 

Cortes  of  many  on  the  pretence  of  visiting  their  grandfather. 
Aragon.     Maximilian,  in  his  old  age.     To  this  prudent  pre- 
caution Charles  owed  the  preservation  of  his  Spa- 
nish dominions.     During  the  violent  commotions 
which  arose  there,  soon  softer  this  period,  the  Spa- 
niards wouldiinfallibly  have  offered  the  crown  to  a 
Prince  who  was  the  darling  of  the  whole  nation ; 
nor  did  Ferdinand  want  ambition,  ox  counsellors, 
that  might  have  prompted  him  to  accept  of  the 
offer  ^. 
The  Ara-       The  Aragonese  had  not  hitherto  acknowledged 
more  un-   Charles  as  King,  nor  would  they  allow  the  Cortes 
tract-bie    ^q  ^g  assembled  in  his  name,  but  in  that  of  the  Jus-? 

than  the      ,.         ,         ,  i      .  .    ^  .i*  •    • 

Castiiians.  tiza,  to  whom,  dunng  an  interregnum,  this  pnvir 
lege  belonged  ^  The  opposition  Charles  had  to 
struggle  with,  in  the  Cortes  of' Aragon,  was  more 
violent  and  obstinate  than  that  which  he  had  over- 
come in  Castile :  after  long  delays,  however,  and 
with  much  difficulty,  he  persuaded  the  members  to 
confer  on  him  the  title  of  King,  in  conjunction  with 
his  mother.  At  the  same  time  he  bound  himself, 
by  that  solemn  oath  which  the  Aragonese  exacted 
of  their  Kings,  never  to  violate  any  of  their  rights 
or  liberties.  When  a  donative  was  demanded,  the 
members  were  still  more  intractable ;  many  months 
elapsed  before  they  would  agree  to  grant  Charles 

k  P.  Martyr,  Ep.  6 1 9 .    Ferreras,  viii,  46GI. 
»  p.  Martyr,  Ep.  605. 
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two  hundred  thousand  ducats ;  and  that  sum  thejr  ap-  B  o  o  K 
propriated  so  strictly  for  paying  debts  of  the  crown,       ^' 
which  had  long  been  forgotten,  that  a  very  small     isisT 
part  of  it  came  into  the  King's  hands.     What  had 
happened  in  Castile  taught  them  caution,  and  de- 
termined them  rather  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  their 
fellow  citizens,  how  obsolete  soever,  than  to  furnish 
strangers  the  means  of  enriching  themselves  with 
the  spoils  of  their  country  ™. 

During  these  proceedings  of  the  Cortes,  ambas- 
sadors arrived  at  Saragossa  from  Francis  I.  and  the 
young  King  of  Navarre,  demanding  the  restitution 
of  that  kingdom  in  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Noyon, 
But  neither  Charles,  nor  the  Castilian  nobles, 
whom  he  consulted  on  this  occasion,  discovered  any 
inclination  to  part  with  this  acquisition.  A  con- 
ference held  soon  after  at  Montpelier,  in  order  to 
bring  this  matter  to  an  amicable  issue,  was  altoge- 
ther fruitless :  while  the  French  urged  the  injustice 
of  the  usurpation,  the  Spaniards  were  attentive  only 
to  its  importance". 

From  Aragon  Charles  proceeded  to  Catalonia,  jgj^ 
where  he  wasted  as  much  time,  encountered  more 
difficulties,  and  gained  less  nioney.  The  Flem- 
ings were  now  become  so  odious  in  every  province 
of  Spain  by  their  exactions,-  that  the  desire  of  mor- 
tifying them,  and  of  disappointing  their  avarice, 
augmented  the  jealousy  with' which  a  free  people 
usually  conduct  their  deliberations. 

The  Castilians,  who  had  felt  most  sensibly  the 

»  P.  Martyr,  Ep.  615—634. 
i»  P.  Martyr,  Ep.  605.  633.  640. 
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.B  o  0  i:  weight  and  rigour  of  the  oppressive  schemes  .car- 
ried on  by  the  Flemings,  resolved  no  longer  to 
15197  submit  with  a  tameness  fatal  to  themselves,  and 
Gombiim-  which  rendered  them  the  objects  of  scorn  to  their 
Castiiians  fellow-subjccts  in  the  other  kingdoms  of  which  the 
Jiemfsh^^  Spanish  monarchy  was  composed.  Segovia,  Toledo, 
fuinisters.  Seville,  and  several  other  cities  of  the  first  rank^ 
entered  into  a  confederacy  for  the  defence  of  their 
rights  and  privileges  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  si^ 
lence  of  the  nobility,  who,  on  this  occasion,  dis- 
covered neither  the  public  spirit  nor  the  resolution 
which  became  their  order,  the  confederates  laid  be- 
fore the  King  a  full  view  of  the  state  of  the  kingr 
dom,  and  of   the  mal-administration   of  his   fa- 
vourites.    The  preferment  of  strangers,  the  expor- 
tation of  the  current  coin,  the  increase  of  taxes^ 
•  were  the  grievances  of  which  they  chiefly  com- 
plained ;  and  of  these  they  demanded  redress  with 
that  boldness  which  is  natural  to  a  free  people. 
These  remonstrances,  presented  at^  first  at  Sara- 
gossa,  and  renewed  afterwards  at  Barcelona,  Charles 
treated  with  great  neglect.     The  confederacy,  how- 
ever, of  these  cities,   at  this  juncture,  was  the  be- 
ginning of  that  famous  union  among  the  commons 
of  Castile,  which  not  long  after  threw  the  kingdom 
into  such  violent  convulsions  as  shook  the  throne, 
and  almost  overturned  the  constitution**. 

Death  of  Soou  after  Charles's  arrival  at  Barcelona,  he  re- 
the  Eiftpc-  ceived  the  account  of  an  event  which  interested 
[niiiU^^*  him  much  more  than  the  murmurs  of  the  Casti- 
Jan.  12.  .  lians,  or  the  scruples  of  the  Cortes  of  Catalonia. 

9  p.  Martyr,  Ep.  630.  '  Ferreras,  viii.  464. 
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This  was  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian ;  b  O  O  K 
an  occurrence  of  small  importance  in  itsdf,  for  he  ^^l*  ^ 
was  a  Prince  conspicuous  neither  for  his  virtues,     1519« 
nor  his  power,  nor  his  abilities  ;  but  rendered  by  its 
consequences  more  memorable  than  any  that  had 
happened  during  several  ages.     It  broke  that  pro- 
found and  universal  peace  which  then  reigned  in 
the  Christian  world  ;  it  excited  a  rivalship  between 
two  Princes,  which  threw  all  Europe  into  agitation, 
and  kindled  wars  more  general  and  of  longer  du« 
ration  than  had  hitherto,  been  known  in  modern 
times. 

The  revolutions  occasioned  by  the  expedition  of 
the  French  King  Charles  VIII.  into  Italy,  had  in- 
spired the  European  Princes  with  new  ideas  con- 
^ming  the  importance  of  the  Imperial  dignity. 
The  claims  of  the  Empire  upon  some  of  the  Italian 
States  were  numerous ;  its  jurisdiction  over  others 
was  extensive ;  and  though  the  former  had  been 
almost  abandoned,  and  the  latter  seldom  exercised, 
under  Princes  of  slender  abilities  and  of  little  in- 
fluence, it  was  obvious  that,  in  the  hands  of  an 
Emperor  possessed  of  power  or  of  genius,  they 
might  be  employed  as  engines  for  stretching  his  do- 
minion over  the  greater  part  of  that  country.  Even 
Maximilian,  feeble  and  unsteady  as  his  conduct  al- 
ways was,  had  availed  himself  of  the  infinite  pre- 
tensions of  the  Empire,  and  had  reaped  advantage 
from  every  war,  and  every  negotiation  in  Italy  du- 
ring his  reign .  These  considerations,  added  to  the 
dignity  of  the  station^  confessedly  the  first  among 
Christian  Princes,  and  to  the  rights  inherent  in  the 
pfiice,  which,  if  exerted  with  vigour,  were  far  from 
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))  0  o  K  being  Inconsiderable,  rendered  tbe  Imperial  crown 
V     '     i  more  than  ever  an  object  of  ambition. 

1519.  Not  long  before  his  death,  Maximilian  had  dis- 
lian'had  covcrcd  great  solicitude  to  preserve  this  dignity  in 
endea-  the  Austrian  family,  and  to  procure  the  King  of 
secure  the  Spain  to  be  chosen  hi^  successor.    ^  But  he  himself 

Imperial    bavinff  ncvcr  been  crowned  by  the  Pope,  a  cere- 
crown  to  D  ^     ^  J  r  '     ^ 

hi«  gr^nd-  mony  deemed  essential  in  that  age,  was  considered 
^^^*  only  as  Emperor  elect.  Though  historians  have  not 
attended  to  that  distinction,  neither  the  Italian  nor 
German  chancery  bestowed  any  other  title  upon 
him  than  that  of  King  of  the  Romans ;  and  no  ex- 
ample occurring  in  history,  of  any  person's  being 
chosen  a  successor  to  a  King  of  the  Romans,  the 
Germans,  always  tenacious  of  their  forms,  and  un- 
willing to  confer  upon  Charles  an  office  for  which 
their  constitution  knew  no  name,  obstinately  re- 
fused to  gratify  Maximilian  in  that  point?. 
Charles  By  his  death  this  difficulty  was  at  once  removed, 

^nd  Fran-  ^^^  Charles  openly  aspired  to  that  diernity  which  his 

CIS  1.  com-  jp    1  r        J       r  ^  5?       ^ 

petitors     grandfather  had  attempted,  without  success,  to  se- 

Empire.  ^"^^  ^^^  ^'^^'  ^^  *^^  Same  time  Francis  I.,  a  pow- 
erful rival,  entered  the  lists  against  him ;  and  the 
attention  of  all  Europe  was  fixed  upon  this  compe- 
tition, no  less  illustrious  from  the  high  rank  of  the 
candidates,  than  for  the  importance  of  the  prize  for 
which  they  contended.  Each  of  them  urged  his 
pretensions  with  sanguine  expectations,  and  with  no 
unpromising  prospect  of  success.     Charles  consi- 

P  Guicciardini,  lib.  xiii.  p.  15.  Hist.  Gener.  d'Allemagne,  par 
P.  Barre,  torn,  viii,  part.  1 .  p.  1087.  P.  Heuter.  Rerum  Austx. 
lib.  vii.  c.  17.  179.  lib.  viii.  c.  2.  p.  183. 
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dered  the  Imperial  crown  as  belonging  to  him  of  b  o  O  i? 
right,  from  its  long  continuance  in  the  Austrian  line ;  ^' 
he  knew  that  none  of  the  German  Princes  possessed  1519?^ 
power  or  influence  enough  to  appear  as  his  antago-  Preten- 
nist;  he  flattered  himself,  that  no  consideration  hopes  of 
would  induce  the  natives  of  Germany  to  exalt  any  ^^^^^^*  > 
foreign  Prince  to  a  dignity,  which  during  so  many 
ages  had  been  deemed  peculiar  to  their  own  nation ; 
^nd  least  of  all,  that  they  would  confer  this  honour 
upon  Francis  I.,  the  sovereign  of  a  people  whose 
genius,  and  laws,  and  manners,  diff*ered  so  widely 
from  those  of  the  Germans  that  it  was  hardly  pos- 
sible to  establish  any  cordial  union  between  them ; 
he  trusted  not  a  little  to  the  eSect  of  Maximilian's 
negotiations,  which,  though  they  did  not  attain  their 
end,  Jhad  prepared  the  ininds  of  the  Germans  for 
his  elevation  to  the  Imperial  throne  :  but  what  he 
relied  on  as  a  chief  recommendation,  was  the  for- 
tunate situation  of  his  hereditary  dominions  in  Ger- 
many, which  served  as  a  natural  barrier  to  the  Em- 
pire again  $t  the  encrojichments  of  the  Turkish 
power.  The  conquests,  the  abilities,  and  the  am- 
bition of  Sultan  Selim  II .  had  spread  over  Europe, 
at  that  time,  a  general  and  well-founded  alarm. 
By  his  victories  oyer  the  Mamalukes,  and  the  ex- 
tirpation of  that  gallant  body  of  men,  he  hp.d  not 
only  added  Egypt  and  Syria  to  his  empire,  but  had 
secured  to  it  such  a  degree  of  internal  tranquillity, 
that  he  was  ready  to  turn  against  Christendom  the 
whole  force  of  his  arms,  which  nothing  hitherto  had 
been. able  to  resist.  The  most  effectual  expedient 
for  stopping  the  progress  of  this  torrent,  seemed  to 
be  the  election  of  an  Emperor  possessed  of  cxten-* 
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BOO  K  sive  territories  in  that  country,  where  its  first  im* 
^^'  pression  would  be  felt,  and  who,  besides,  could 
1619.  combat  this  formidable  enemy  with  all  the  forces  of 
a  powerful  monarchy,  and  with  all  the  wealth  fur- 
nished by  the  mines  of  the  New  World,  or  the  com- 
merce of  the  Low  Countries.  These  were  the  ar- 
guments by  which  Charles  publicly  supported  his 
claim  ;  and  to  men  of  integrity  and  reflection  they 
appeared  to  be  not  only  plausible  but  convincing. 
He  did  not,  however,  trust  the  success  of  his  cause 
to  these  alone.  Great  sums  of  money  were  remitted 
from  Spain  ;  all  the  refinements  and  artifice  of  ne- 
gotiation were  employed  ;  and  a  considerable  body 
of  troops,  kept  on  foot  at  that  time  by  the  states 
of  the  Circle  of  Suabia,  was  secretly  taken  into  his 
pay.  The  venal  were  gained  by  presents ;  the  ob- 
jections of  the  more  scrupulous  were  answered  or 
eluded  ;  some  feeble  Princes  were  threatened  and 
over-awed  ^. 
<^f  Francis.  On  the  Other  hand,  Francis  supported  his  claim 
with  equal  eagerness,  and  no  less  confidence  of  its 
being  well  founded.  His  emissaries  contended  that 
it  was  now  high  time  to  convince  the  Princes  of  the 
house  of  Austria,  that  the  Imperial  crown  was  elec- 
tive, and  not  hereditary ;  that  other  persons  might 
aspire  to  an  honour  which  their  arrogance  had  ac- 
customed them  to  regard  as  the  property  of  their 
family ;  that  it  required  a  sovereign  of  mature 
judgment,  and  of  approved  abilities,  to  hold  the 
reins  of  government,  in  a  country  where  such  un- 

*JGuicc,  lib.  xiii.  159.     Sleidan,  Hist,  of  the  Reformat.  14, 
Struvii  Corp.  Hist.  German,  ii.  971.     Not.  20. 
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known  opinions  concerning  religion  had  been  pub-  book 
lished,  as  had  thrown  the  minds  of  men  into  an  un-  ^  ^  '  ^ 
common  agitation,  which  threatened  the  most  vio-  1519. 
lent  effects ;  that  a  young  Prince  without  experi- 
ence, and  who  had  hitherto  given  no  specimens  of  his 
genius  for  command,  was  no  fit  match  for  Selim,  a 
monarch  grown  old  in  the  art  of  war,  and  in  the 
course  of  victory ;  whereas  a  King,  who  in  his  early 
youth  had  triumphed  Qver  the  valour  and  discipline 
of  the  Swiss,  till  then  reckoned  invincible,  would 
be  an  antagonist  not  unworthy  the  Conqueror  of 
the  East;  that  the  fire  and  impetuosity  of  the  French 
cavalry,  added  to  the  discipline  and  stability  of  the 
German  infantry,  would  form  an  army  so  irresist- 
ible, that,  instead  of  waiting  the  approach  of  the  Ot- 
toman forces,  it  might  carry  hostilities  into  the  heart 
of  their  dominions ;  that  the  election  of  Charles 
would  be  inconsistent  with  a  fundamental  constitu- 
tioh,  by  which  the  person  who  holds  the  crown  of  ' 
Naples  is  excluded  from  aspiring  to  thfe  Imperial 
dignity ;  that  his  elevation  to  that,  honour  would 
soon  kindle  a  war  in  Italy,  on  account  of  his  pre- 
tensions to  the  duchy  of  Milan,  the  effects  of  which 
could  not  fail  of  reaching  the  Empire,  and  might 
prove  fatal  to  it  ^.  But  while  the  French  ambassa- 
dors enlarged  upon  these  and  other  topics  of  the 
same  kind,  in  all  the  courts  of  Germany,  Francis, 
sensible  of  the  prejudices  entertained  against  him 
as  a  foreigner  unacquainted  with  the  German  lan- 
guage or  manqers,  endeavoured  to  overcome  these, 

'Guicc.  lib.  xiy.  160.     Sleid,  p.  16.     Geor.  Sabini  de  Elect. 
Car.  V.  Hfetoria  apud  Scardii  Script,  Rer.  German,  vol.ii.  p.  4. 
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BOOK  and  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  Princes,  by  immense 
'•  gifts  and  by  infinite  promises.  As  the  expeditious 
1519.  niethod  of  transmitting  money,  and  the  decent 
mode  of  conveying  a  bribe,  by  bills  of.  exchange^ 
were  then  little  known,  the  French  ambassadors 
travelled  with  a  train  of  horses  loaded  with  treasure, 
an  equipage  not  very  honourable  for  that  Prince  by 
whom  they  were  employed,  and  infamous  for  those 
to  whom  they  were  sent  *. 

The  other  European  Princes  could  not  remain 

!»^w*'  °^  indifferent  spectators  of  a  contest,  the  decision  of 
which  so  nearly  affected  every  one  of  them.  Their 
common  interest  ought  naturally  to  have  formed  a 
general  combination,  in  order  to  disappoint  both 
competitors,  and  to  prevent  either  of  them  from  ob- 
taining such  a  pre-eminence  in  power  and  dignity 
as  might  prove  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  Europe. 
But  the  ideas  with  respect  to  a  proper  distribution 
and  balance  of  power  were  so  lately  introduced  into 
the  system  of  European  policy,  that  they  were  not 
hitherto  objects  of  sufficient  attention.  The  passions 
of  some  Princes,  the  want  of  foresight  in  others, 
and  the  fear  of  giving  offence  lo  the  candidates, 
hindered  such  a  salutary  union  of  the  powers  of 
Europe,  and  rendered  them  either  totally  negligent 
of  the  public  safety,  or  kept  them  from  exerting 
themselves  with  vigour  in  its  behalf. 

The  Swiss  Cantons,  though  they  dreaded  the  ele- 
vation of  either  of  the  contending  monarchs,  and 
though  they  wished  to  have  seen  some  Prince  whose 
dominions  were  less  extensive,  and  whose  power 


of  the 
Swiss : 
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was  more  moderate,  seated  on  the  Imperial  throne,  book 
were  prompted,  however,  by  their  hatred  of  the  ^^      '^^ 
French  nation,  to  give  an  open  preference  to  the     1519. 
pretensions  of  Charles,  while  they  used  their  utmost 
influence  to  frustrate  those  of  Francis'. 

The  Venetians  easily  discerned,  that  it  was  the  of  the  Ve- 
interest  of  their  republic  to  have  both  the  rivals  set  ^^^^^^ ' 
aside  ;  but  their  jealousy  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
whose  ambition  and  neighbourhood  had  been  fatal 
to  their  grandeur,  would  not  permit  them  to  act  up 
to  their  own  ideas,  and  led  them  hastily  to  give  the 
sanction  of  their  approbation  to  the  claim  of  the 
French  King. 

It  was  equally  the  interest,  and  more  in  the  of  Henry 
power,  of  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  to  prevent  either  ^^^'* 
Francis  or  Charles  from  acquiring  a  dignity  which 
would  raise  them  so  far  above  other  monarchs. 
But  though  Henry  often  boasted  that  he  held  the 
balance  of  Europe  in  his  hand,  he  had  neither  the 
steady  attention,  the  accurate  discernment,  nor  the 
dispassionate  temper  which  that  delicate  function, 
required.  On  this  occasion  it  mortified  his  vanity 
so  much,  to  think  that  he  had  not  entered  early  into 
that  noble  competition  which  reflected  such  honour 
upon  the  two  antagonists,  that  he  took  a  resolution 
of  sending  an  ambassador  into  Germany,  and  of 
declaring  himself  a  candidate  for  the  Imperial 
throne.  The  ambassador,  though  loaded  with  ca- 
resses by  the  German  Princes  and  the  Pope's  Nun- 
cio, informed  his  master,  that  he  could  hope  for  no 
success  in  a  cjaim  vyhich  he  had  been  so  late  in  pre- 

*  Sabiims,  p.  6. 
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BOOK  ferring.     Henry,  imputing  his  disappointment  to 

^'       that  circumstance  alone,  and   soothed  with  this 

15197    ostentatious  display  of  his  own  importance,  seems 

to  have  taken  no  further  part  in  the  matter,  either 

by  contributing  to  thwart  both  his  rivals,  or  tapro- 

.  mote  one  of  them^. 

of  Leo  X.  Leo  X.,  a  Pontiff  no  less  renowned  for  his  poli- 
tical abilities  than  for  his  love  of  the  arts,  was  th^ 
only  Prince  of  the  age  who  observed  the  motions  of 
the  two  contending  monarchs,  with  a  prudent  at- 
tention, or  who  discovei-ed  a  proper  solicitude  for 
the  public  safety.  The  Imperial  and  Papal  jurisdic- 
tion interfered  in  so  many  instances,  the  complaints 
of  usurpation  were  so  numerous  on  both  sides,  and 
the  territories  of  the  church  owed  their  security  so 
little  to  their  own  force,  and  so  much  to  the  weak- 
ness of  the  powers  around  them,  that  nothing  was 
so  formidable  to  the  court  of  Rome  as  an  Emperor 
with  extensive  dominions,  or  of  enterprising  genius. 
Leo  trembled  at  the  prospect  of  beholding  the  Im- 
perial crown  placed  on  the  head  of  the  King  of 
Spain  and  of  Naples,  and  the  master  of  the  new 
world ;  nor  was  he  less  afraid  of  seeing  a  King  of 
France,  wh6  was  Duke  of  Milan  and  Lord  pf  Genoa, 
exalted  to  that  dignity.  He  foretold  that  the  elec- 
tion of  cither  of  them  would  be  fatal  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Holy  See,  to  the  peace  of  Italy,  and 
perhaps  to  the  liberties  of  Europe.  But  to  oppose 
them  with  any  prospect  of  success,  required  address 
and  caution  in  proportiqn  to  the  greatness  of  their 


,"  M^moires  de  Fleuranges,  314.     Herbcr^,  Hist  of  Henry 
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power,  and  their  opportunities  of  taking  revenge,  book 
Leo  was  defective  in  neither.  He  secretly  exhorted  ..  |'  ^ 
the  German  Princes  to  place  one  of  their  own  num-  15I9. 
ber  on  the  Imperial  throne,  which  many  of  them 
were  capable  of  filling  wdth  honour.  He  put  them 
in  mind  of  the  constitution  by  which  the  Kings  of 
Naples  were  for  ever  excluded  from  that  dignity*. 
He  warmly  exhorted  the  French  King  to  persist  in 
his  claim  ;  not  from  any  desire  that  he  should  gain 
his  end ;  but,  as  he  foresaw  that  the  Germans  would 
be  more  disposed  to  favour  the  King  of  Spain,  he 
hoped  that  Francis  himself,  when  he  discovered  his 
own  chance  of  success  to  be  desperate,  would  be 
stimulated  by  resentment  and  the  spirit  of  rivalship, 
to  concur  with  all  his  interest  in  raising  some  third 
person  to  the  head  of  the  Empire :  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  Francis  should  make  an  unexpected  pro- 
gress, he  did  hot  doubt  but  that  Charles  would  be 
induced  by  similar  motives  to  act  the  same  part: 
and  thus,  by  a  prudent  attention,  the  mutual  jea- 
lousy of  the  two  rivals  might  be  so  dexterously 
managed  as  to  disappoint  both.  But  this  scheme, 
the  only  one  which  a  Prince  in  Leo's  situation  could 
adopt,  though  concerted  with  great  wisdom,  was 
executed  mth  little  discretion.  The  French  Embas- 
sadors in  Germany  fed  their  master  with  vain  hope^; 
the  Pope's  nuncio,  being  gained  by  them,  altogether 
forgot  the  instructions  which  he  had  received ;  and 
Francis  persevered  so  long  and  with  such  obstinacy 

>  Golda^ti  Constitutionea  Imperiales.    Francof.  167^.  vol.i. 
439. 
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B  b  a  K  in  urging  his  own  pretensions^  as  rendered  all  Leo*8 
i^^^V,^  measures  abortive^^. 

1519.  Such  were  the  hopes  of  the  candidates^  and  the 
asiembiea,  vicws  of  the  different  Princes,  when  the  Diet  w*itf 
June  17th.  opened  according  tolorm  at  Framkfort.  The  right 
df  choosing  an  Emperor  had  long  been  vested  in 
«even  gteajt  Princes,  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Electors,  the  origin  of  whose  office  as  well  as  the 
nature  and  extent  of  their  powers  have  already  been 
explained.  These  were,  at  that  time,  Albert  of 
Brandenburgh,  Archbishop  of  Mentz ;  Herman 
Count  de  Wied,  Archbishop  of  Cologne ;  Richard 
de  Greiffenklau,  Archbishop  of  Triers  ;  Lewis, 
King  of  Bohemia;  Lewis,  Count  Palatine  of  the 
Rhine ;  Frederic,.  Duke  of  Saxony ;  and  Joachim  I. 
Views  of  Marquis  of  Brandenburgh.  Notwithstanding  the 
ton.  artful  arguments  produced  by  the  ambassadors  of 
the  two  Kings  in  favour  of  their  respective  mas- 
ters, and  in  spite  of  all  their  solicitations,  intrigues, 
and  presents,  the  Electors  did  not  forget  that  maxim 
on  which  the  liberty  of  the  German  constitutiorn 
was  thought  to  be  founded.  Among  the  members 
of  the  Germanic  body,  which  is  a  great  republic 
composed  of  states  almost  independent,  the  first 
principle  of  patriotism  is  to  depress  and  limit  the 
power  of  the  Emperor ;  and  of  this  idea,  so  natural 
under  such  a  form  of  government,  a  German  poli- 
tician seldom  loses  sight.  No  Prince  pf  consider- 
able power  or  extensive  dominions  had  for  some 
ages  been  raised  to  the  Imperial  throne.     To  this 

y  Guicciar.  lib.  xiii.  161. 
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{(rbd^ht  ptecaution  ttiUny  of  the  great  families  in  B  O  o  ic 
Germany  oWed  the  splendour  arid  indepehdenee      '• 
which  they  had  acquired  during  that  period.     To    \^^^ 
dect  either  of  the  contending  monarehs  would  haVe 
been  ^  gross  violation  of  that  salutaly  maxim; 
Would  have  given  to  the  Empil*e  a  master  instead  of 
an  bead ;  and  would  have  redu^  themselves  from 
die  rank  of  bein^  almost  his  equals,  td  the  eondi- 
^on  of  his  subjects* 

Full  of  these  ideas,  all  the  Electors  turned  their  Offer  the 
i^es  towards  Frederic,  Duke  of  Saxony,  a  Prince  ^^Ji 
oSf  sUtjh  eminent  virtue  and  abilities  as  to  be  di- Fredmc  of 
stinguished  by  the  name  df  the  Sngd^  and  with  one  **°"  * 
toice  they  offered  him  the  Imperial  crown,     tit 
was  not  dazzled  with  that  object,  which  monarehs, 
iio  fer  superior  to  him  in  power,  courted  with  such 
eagerness  }  and  after  deliberating  upon  the  mattef 
a  short  time,  he  rejected  it  with  a  magnanimity  and  who  i^ 
disinterestedness  no  less  singular  than  admirable!.  ^^^  ** 
**  Nothing,**  he  observed,  "  could  be  more  impoK-^ 
tie,  than  an  obstinate  adherence  to  a  maxim  which, 
though  soiind  and  just  in  many  cases,  was  not  ap^^ 
plicable  to  alL     In  times  of  tt^nquillity,  said  he, 
we  wish  for  an  Bmperor  who  has  not  power  to  in^ 
vade  our  liberties ;  times  of  danger  demand  one 
who  is  able  to  secure  our  safety.     The  Turkish 
armies,  led  by  a  gallant  and  victorious  monarch, 
are  now  assembling.     They  are  ready  to  pour  in 
upon  Germany  with  a  violence  unkn6wn  in  foi'mer 
ages*     New  conjunctures  call  for  new  expedients. 
The  Imperial  sceptre  must  be  committed  to  some 
blind  more  powerful  tdian  mine,  or  that  of  any  other 
Germttn  Prince.     We  possess  neither  dominiotis, 
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BOOK  nor  revenues,  nor  authority,  which  enable  us  to  en- 
^^     ^'      counter  such  a  formidable  enemy.    Recourse  must 
1519^   be  had  in  this  exigency  to  one  of  the  rival  mo- 
narchs.     Each  of  them  can  bring  into  the  field 
forces  sufficient  for  our  defence.     But  as  the  King 
of  Spain  is  of  German  extraction ;  as  he  is  a  mem- 
ber and  Prince  of  the  Empire  by  the  territories  which 
descend  to  him  from  his  grandfather ;  as  his  do- 
minions stretch  along  that  frontier  which  lies  most^ 
.  exposed  to  the  enemy  ;  his  claim  is  preferable,  in 
my  opinion,  to  that  of  a  stranger  to  our  language, 
to  our  blood,  and  to  our  country  ;  and  therefore  I 
give  my  vote  to  confer  on  him  the  Imperial  crown." 
This  opinion,  dictated  by  such  uncommon  ge- 
nerosity, and  supported  by  arguments  so  plausible, 
made  a  deep  impression  on  the  Electors.     The 
King  of  Spain's  ambassadors,  sensible  of  the  im- 
portant service  which  Frederic  had  done  their  mas- 
ter, sent  him  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  as  the 
aadrefuses  first  token  of  that  Prince's  gratitude.     But  he  who 
sent^fVom  ^^^  greatnCvSs  of  mind  to  refuse  a  crown,  disdained 
C**"i«*'8   to  receive  a  bribe;  and,  upon  'their  entreating  that 
doM.        at  least  he  would  permit  them  to  distribute  part  of 
that  sum  among  his  attendants,  he  replied,  That 
he  could  not  prevent  them  from  accepting  what 
should  be  offered,  but  whoever  took  a  single  florin 
should  be  dismissed  next  morning  from  his  service^. 
No  Prince  in  Germany  could  now  aspire  to  a 
dignity  which  Frederic  had  declined,  for  reasons 

'  *  P.  Daniel^  an  historian  of  considerable  name^  seems  to  call 
in  question  the  truth  of  this  account  of  Frederic's  behaviour  in 
refusing  the  Imperia  1  crowh^  because  it  is  not  mentioned  by 
GeorgiuB  Sabinus  in  his  History, of  the  Election  and  Corona« 
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applicable  to  them  all.     It  remained  to  makeaBOOK 
choice  between  the  two  great  competitors.     But       '' 
besides  the  prejudice  in  Charles's  favour,  arising    \siy^ 
from  his  birth,  as  well  as  the  situation  of  his  Ger-  Further 
man  dominions,  he  owed  not  a  little  to  the  abilities  tionsofUie 
of  the  Cardinal  de  Gurk,  and  the  zeal  of  Erard  de  Electors, 
la  Mark,  Bishop  of  Liege,  two  of  his  ambassadors^ 
who  had  conducted  their  negotiations  with  more 
prudence  and  address  than  those  intrusted  by  the 
French  King.      The  former,  who  had  long  been 
the  minister  and  favourite  of  Maximilian,  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  art  of  managing  the  Germans;  ^ 

and  the  latter,  having  been  disappointed  of  a  Car- 
dinal's hat  by  Francis,  employed  all  the  malicious 
ingenuity  with  which  the  desire  of  revenge  inspires* 
an  ambitious  mind,  in  thwarting  the  measures  of 
that  monarch.  The  Spanish  party  among  the  Elec- 
tors daily  gained  ground;  and  even  the  Pope's  nun- 
cio, being  convinced  that  it  was  vain  to  make  any 
further  opposition^  endeavoured  to  acquire  some 


tion  of  Charles  V.  torn.  iii.  p.  63.    But  no  great  stress  ought  to 
be  laid  on  an  omission  in  a  superficial  author^  whose  treatise^ 
though  dignified  with  the  name  of  History ,  contains  only  such 
an  account  of  the  ceremonial  of  Charleses  election  as  is  usually 
published  in  Germany  on  like  occasions.     Scard.  Rer.  Germ. 
Script,  vol.  ii.  p.  1.  The  testimony  of  Erasmus,  lib.  xiii.  epist.4. 
and  that  of  Sleidan,  p.  1 8.  are  express.    Seckendorf,  in  his  Com- 
mentarius  Historicus  et  Apologeticus  de  Lutheranismo^  p.  121. 
has  examined  this  fact  with  his  usual  industry,  and  has  esta- 
blished its  truth  by  the  most  undoubted  evidence.   To  these  tes- 
timonies which  he  has  collected,  I  may  add  the  decisive  one  of 
Cardinal  Cajetan,  the  Pope's  legate  at  Frankfort,  in  his  letter, 
July  5th,  1519.  "^Epistres  des  Princes,  &c.  recueilles  par  Rua- 
celli,  traduicts  par  Belforest.     Par.  1572,  p.  60. 
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BOO  KPf^^t  with  tlie  future  Emperor,  by  offering  volun^ 
^*      tarily,  in  the  name  of  his  mastier,  a  dispensation  to 
1519.     h^^^  ^^^  Imperial  crqwn  in  conjunction  with  tha| 
of  Naples*. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  June,  five  months  and 
te^  days  after  the  death  of  Maximilian,  this  impor- 
tant contest,  which  had  held  all  Europe  in  suspense, 
was  decided.     Six  of  the  Electors  had  already  de-. 
They        dared  for  the  King  of  Spain ;  and  the  Archbishop 
Chwies     ^^  Triers,  the  only  firm  adherent  to  the  French  in- 
Empeior.  ^ercst^  having  at  last  joined  his  brethren,  Charley 
was,  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  Electoral  CoU 
lege,  raised  to  the  Impe^al  throne^. 
They  are        Qut  tl^ough  the  Electors  consented,  from  various . 
shre'^of  Ms  motiv6$,  to  promotc  Charlcs  to  that  high  station, 
power,  and  ^j^^y  discovered  at  the  same  time  great  jealousy  of 
cautions    bis  c^ctraordiuary  power,  and  endeavoured,  with  the 
against  it.  ^i-^^st  solicitudc,  to  provide  against  his  encroach-^ 
ing  on.  the  privileges,  of  the  Germanic  body.     It; 
bftd  long  been  the  custom  to  demand  of  every  new 
Emperor  a  confirmation  of  these  privileges,  and  to 
require  a  promise  that  he  never  would  violate  them 
in  any  instance.    Wliile  Princes,  who  were  formida- 
ble neither  from  extent  of  territory  nor  of  genius^ 
possessed  the  Imperial  throne,  a  general  and  verbal 
engagement  to  this  purpose  was   deemed  suffi- 
cient security.     But  imder  an  Emperor  so  power- . 
ful  as  Charles,  other  precautions  seemed  necessary. 
A  Capitulation  or  claim  of  right  was  formed,  in^ 

*  Freheri  Rer.  German.  Scriptorea,  vol.  iii.  172.  cur.  Struvii. 
Argent.  1717.    Giannone  HUt.  of  Naples,  ii.  49S. 

}*  Jaa  Aug.  Thuan,  Hist,  sui  Temporis,  edit.  Bulleley^  lib.  i. 
C.9. 
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which  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  the  Electors,  B  o  o  if 
of  the  Princes  of  the  Empire,  of  the  cities,  and  of  ^^    ^'     ^ 
tvery  other  member  of  the  Germanic  body,  are  enu-     1519. 
merated.   This  capitulation  was  immediately  signed, 
by  Charles's  ambassadors  in  the  name  of  their  mas- 
ter, and  he  himself,  at  his  coronation,  confirmed  it 
in  the  most  solemn  manner.     Since  that  period, 
the  Electors  have  continued  to  prescribe  the  same 
conditions  to  all  his  successors  ;  and  the  capitula- 
tion, or  mutual  contract  between  the  Eimperor  aud 
his  aubjects,  is  considered  in,  Germany  as  a  strong 
barrier  against  the  progress  of  the  Imperial  power, 
and  as  the  great  charter  of  their  liberties,  to  which 
they  often  appeal^. 

The  important  intelligence  of  his  election  was  The  eiec- 
conveyed  in  nine  days  from  Frankfort  to  Barcelona,  ^ed  to  **" 
where  Charles  was  still  detained  by  tl^e  obstinacy  of  (^^aries. 
the  Catalonian  Cortes,  which   had  not   hitherto 
brought  to  an  issue  any  of  the  affairs  which  came 
before  it.     He  received  the  account  with  the  joy 
natural  to  a  young  and  aspiring  mind,  on  an  accesr 
sion  of  power  and  dignity  which  raised  him  so  far 
above  the.  other  Princes  of  Europe.    Then  it  was 
that  those  vast  prospects,  which  allured  him  during 
his  whole  administration,  began  to  open ;  and  from 
thi^  sera  we  may  date  the  formation,  and  are  able^ 
to  trace  the  gradual  progress^  of  a  grand  system  of 
aiterprising  ambition,  which  renders  the  history  oi 
his  rdgn  so  worthy  of  attention. 

A  trivial  circumstance  first  discovered  the  effects  'ts  effect 

,  upon  him. 

•^  Pfeffel  Abreg6  de  THist.  de  Droit  Publique  d'AUemagne, 
h9Q.  Limoei  Ciqpitulat.  lmper«  EpLstres  dfn  Princes  par  Rus- 
cclli^  p.  60. 
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B  O  o  K  of  this  great  elevation  upon  the  mind  of  Charles, 
^^^J^  111  »H  the  public  writs  which  he  now  issued  as  King 
1619.     of  Spain,  he  assumed  the  title  of  Majesty^  and  re- 
quired it  from  his  subjects  as  a  mark  of  their  respect  J 
Before  that  time,  all  the  monarchs  of  Europe  were 
satisfied  with  the  appellation  of  Highness  or  Grctce ; 
but  the  vanity  of  other  courts  soon  led  them  to  imi- 
tate the  example  of  the  Spahish.     The  epithet  of 
Majesty  is  no  longer  a  mark  of  pre-eminence.    The 
most  inconsiderable  monarchs  in  Europe  ^njoy  it, 
and  the  arrogance  of  the  greater  potentates  has  in- 
vented no  higher  denomination*. 
The  Spa-       The  Spaniards  were  far  from  viewing  the  promo- 
■atisfied    tion  of  their  King  to  the  Imperial  throne  with  the 

with  this    same  satisfaction  which  he  himself  felt.     To  be  de- 
event. 

prived  of  the  presence  of  their  sovereign,  and  to  be 

-  subjected  to  the  government  of  a  viceroy  and  bis 
council,  a  species  of  administration  often  oppressive 
and  always  disagreeable,  were  the  immediate  and 
necessary  consequences  of  this  new  dignity.  To  see 
the  blood  of  their  countrymen  shed  in  quarrels* 
wherein  the  nation  had  no  concern ;  to  behold  its 
treasures  wasted  in  supporting  the  splendour  of  a 
foreign  title ;  to  be  plunged  in  the  chaos  of  Italian 
and  German  politics,  were  effects  of  this  event  al- 
most as  unavoidable.  From  all  these  considera* 
tions,  they  concluded,  that  nothing  could  have  hap- 
^pened  more  pernicious  to  the  Spanish  nation  ;  and 
the  fortitude  and  public  spirit  of  their  ancestors, 
who,  in  the  Cortes  of  Castile,  prohibited  Alphonso 

**  Miniaiue  Contin.  Mar.  p.  13.     Ferreras,  viii.  475.    Mc- 
moires  Hist,  de  la  Houssuie^  torn.  i.  p.  53^  kc. 
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the  Wise  from  leaving  the  Icingdom  in  order  to  b  O  o  K 
receiye  the  Imperial  crown,  were  often  mentioned       ^' 
with  the  highest  praise,  and  pronounced  to  be  ex- 
tremely worthy  of  imitation  at  this  juncture®. 

But  Charles,  without  regarding  the  sentiments  or 
murmurs  of  his  Spanish  subjects,  accepted  of  the 
Imperial  dignity  which  the.  Count  Palatine,  at  the 
head  of  a  solemn  embassy,  offered  him  in  the  name 
of  the  Electors ;  and  declared  his  intention  of  set-* 
ting  out  soon  for  Germany,  in  order  to  take  posses-  November. 
sionof  it.  This  was  the  more  necessary,  because, 
according  to  the  forms  of  the  German  constitution, 
he  could  not,  before  the  ceremony  of  a  public  corona- 
^on,  exercise  any  act  of  jurisdiction  or  authority  ^ 

Their  certain  knowledge  of  this  resolution  aug-  Their  di»- 
mented  so  much  the  disgust  of  the  Spaniards,  that  So-ewes. 
a  sullen  and  refractory  spirit  prevailed  among  per- 
sons of  all  ranks*  The  Pope  having  granted  the 
King  the  tenths  of  all  ecclesiastical  benefices  in  Cas- 
tile, to  assist  him  in  carrying  on  war  with  greater 
vigour  against  the  Turks,  a  convocation  of  the  cler- 
gy unanimously  refused  to  levy  that  sum,  upon  pre- 
tence that  it  ought  never  to  be  exacted  but  at  those 
times  when  Christendom  was  actually  invaded  by 
the  Infidels ;  and  though  Leo,  in  order  to  support 
his  aut])ority,  laid  the  kingdom  under  an  interdict, 
so  little  regard  was  paid  to  a  censure  which  was  uni- 
versally deemed  unjust,  that  Charles  himself  ap- 
plied to  have  it  taken  off.  Thus  the  Spanish  cler- 
gy»  besides  their  merit  in  opposing  the  usur{)a- 


*  Sandoval^  i.  p.  32.     Minianse  Contin.  p.  14. 
'Sabmub^  P.  Barre^  viii.  1085. 
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BOOK  ^^9^^  of  the  Pope,  and  disregarding  the  influence  of 
^^*      the  crowns  gained  the  «{emption  which  they  ha4 
1519.    claimed^. 

An  insur.      The  commotions  which  arose  in  the  kingdom  of 
\^enciiu   Valencia,  anpexed  to  the  crown  of  Aragon^  were 
niQre  formidable,  and  produced  mqre  dangerous 
and  lasting  effects.    A  seditious,  monk  having  by 
his  sermons  excited  the  citizens  of  Valencia,  the 
Cfipital  city,  to  take  arms,  and  to  punish  certjain 
criminals  in  a  tumultiiary  manner,  the  peo|dej 
pleased  with  this  exercise  of  power,  and  with  sucii 
a  discovery  of  their  own  importance,  not  only  re-* 
fused  to  lay  down  their  arms,  biit  formed  them^ 
selves  into  troops  and  companies,  that  they  might 
be  regul^ly  trained  to  martial  es^erc^fes.    To  ob- 
tain, some  security  against  the  oppression  of  the 
grandees  was  the  motive  of  this  association,  and 
proved  a  powerful  bond  of  iinion ;  for  as  the  ari&tO" 
cratical  privileges  and  independency  were  more  con)-* 
plete  in  Valencia  than  in  any  other  of  the  Spanish 
kingdoms,  the  nobles,  being  scarcely  accountable 
for  their  conduct  to  any  superior,  treated  the  pepple 
not  Qffily  as  vassals  but  as  slaves .  They  were  alarmed, 
however,  s^t  the.  progress  of  this  unexpected  insur- 
rection, as  it  might  encourage  the  people  to  attempt 
shaking  off  the  yoke  altogether ;  but  as  they  cquM 
UQt  repress  them  without  taking  arms^  it  became 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  Bmperor,  and  ta 
1520.     desire  his  permission  to  attack  them.    At  the  same 
gresiT     tiiue  the  people  made  choice  of  deputies  to  repre- 
sent their  grievances,  and  to  implore  the  protection 

»  P.  Martyr,  Ep.4$2.    Few«ras,  viii.  473. 
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of  their  sovereign.     Happily  for  the  latter,  th^  ar«  B  o  o  K 
rived  at  court  when  Charles  was  exasperated  to  an  ^    ^    j 
high  degree  against  the  nobility.     As  he  was  eager     1520. 
to  visit  Germany,  where  his  presence  became  every 
day  niore  necessi^ry,  and  as  his  Flemish  courtiers 
were  still  more  impatient  to  return  into  their  na-. 
Uye  country,  that  they  might  carry  thither  the  spoils 
which  they  had  amassed  in  Castile,  it  was  impos* 
$ible  for  him  to  hold  the  Cortes  pf  Valepcia  in  per-, 
son.     He  had  for  that  reason  empowered  the  Car- 
dinal Adrian  to  represent  him  in  that  assembly,  and 
in  his  n^me  to  receive  their  oath  of  allegiance,  to 
confirm  their  privileges  with  the  usual  solemnities, 
and  to  demand  of  them,  a  free  gift.     But  the  Va- 
lencian  nobles,  who  considered  this  measure  as  an 
indignity  to  their  country,,  which  was  no  less  enti« 
tied  than  his  other  kingdoms  to  the  honour  of 
their  siovereign's  presence^  declared,  tha<;  by  the  f(in-< 
d^mental  laws  of  the  constitution  they  could  nei- 
ther acknowledge  as  King  a  person  who  was  ab-i 
sent,  nor  grant  him  any  subsidy;  and  to  this  de-f 
claration  they  adhered  with  an  haughty  and  infiexi-. 
ble  obstinacy.     Charles,  piqued  by  their  behaviour^ 
4ecid^d  in  favour  of  the  people,  and  rashly  author 
rized  them  to  continue  in  arms..    Their  deputies 
returned  in  triumph,  apd  were  received  by  their  fel- 
low-citizens as  the  deliverers^  of  their  country.    The 
insolence  of  the  nfiultitude  increasing  with,  their- 
success^  they  expelled  9l\  the  nobles  out  of  the  city^ 
comn^ittied  the  government  to  magistrates  of  their 
own  election,  i^nd  entered  into  an  association  di-* 
stinguished  by  the  name  of  Germanada  or  Brother-^ 
fiood^  which  pi'pv^d  the  source  not^nly  of  the  wild- 
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B  o  o  K  est  disorders,  but  of  the  most  fatal  calamities  in 
1    ^'    ^  that  kingdom*^ 

1620  Meanwhile,  the  kingdom  of  Castile  was  agitated 

of^Castnr  ^^^  "^  ^^^^  violence.  No  sooner  was  the  Emperor's 
sumnaoned  intention  to  Icave  Spain  made  known,  than  several 
Galkiia.  "  cities  of  the  first  rank  resolved  to  remonstrateagainst 
it,  and  to  crave  redress  once  more  of  those  grievances 
which  they  had  formerly  laid  before  him.    Charles 
artfully  avoided  admitting  their  deputies  to  audience ; 
and  as  he  saw  from  this  circumstance  how  difficult 
it  would  be  at  this  juncture  to  restrain  the  mutinous 
spirit  of  the  greater  cities,  he  summoned  the  Cortes 
of  Castile  to  meet  at  Compostella,  a  town  in  Gali- 
cia.  His  only  I'eason  for  calling  that  assembly,  was 
the  hope  of  obtaining  another  donative ;  for,  as  his 
treasury  had  been  exhausted  in  the  same  propor- 
tion that  the  riches  of  his  ministers  increased,  he 
could  not,  without  some  additional  aid,  appear  in 
Germany  with  splendour  suited  to  the  Imperial 
dignity.    To  appoint  a  meeting  of  the  Cortes  in  so 
remote  a  province,  and  to  demand  a  new  subsidy 
before  the  time  for  paying  the  former  was  expired, 
were  innovations  of  a  most  dangerous  tendency ; 
and  among  a  people  not  only  jealous  of  their  liber^ 
ties,  but  accustomed  to  supply  the  wants  of  their 
sovereigns  with  a  very  frugal  hand,  excited  an  uni- 
versal alarm.     The  magistrates  of  Toledo  remon- 
strated against  both  these  measures  in  a  very  high 
tone ;  the  inhabitants  of  Valladolid,  who  expected 
that  the  Cortes  should  have  been  held  in  that  city, 
were  so  enraged  that  they  took  arms  in  a  tumul- 

>•  P.  Miirtyr.  Ep.  65).    Ferreras,  viii.  476.  48a. 
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tuary  manner ;  and  if  Charles,  with  his  foreign  book 
oaunsellors,  had  not  fortunately  made  their  escape       '* 
during  a  violent  tempest,  they  would  have  mas-     152a 
sacred  all  the  Flemings,  and  have  prevented  him 
from  continuing  his  journey  towards  Compostella. 

Every  city  through  which  he  passed  petitioned  The  pro- 
against  holding  a  Cortes  in  Galicia,  a  point  with  ^th^^ 
regard  to  which  Charles  was  inflexible.  But  though  assembly, 
the  utmost  influence  had  been  exerted  by  the  mi- 
nisters, in  order  to  procure  a  choice  of  representa- 
tives favourable  to  their  designs,  such  was  the  tam- 
per of  the  nation,   that,   at  the  opening  of  the  as- 
sembly, there  appeared  among  many  of  the  mem* 
bers  unusual  symptoms  of  ill -humour,  which  threat-  April  i. 
ened  a  fierce  opposition  to  all  the  measures  of  the 
Court*     No  representatives  were  sent  by  Toledo ; 
for  the  lot,  according  to  which,  by  ancient  custom, 
the  election  was  determined  in  that  city  having 
fallen  upon  two  persons  devoted  to  the  Flemish 
ministers,  their  fellow-citizens  refused  to  grant  them 
a /commission  in  the  usual  form,  and  in  their  stead 
made  choice  of  two  deputies,  whom  they  empow- 
ered to  repair  to  Compostella,  and  to  protest  against 
the  lawfulness  of  the  Cortes  assembled  there.     The  The  disaf- 
representatives  of  Salamanca  refused  to  take  the  [^^''^^JJ^^f 
usual  oath  of  fidelity,  unless  Charles  consented  to  lians  in- 
change  the  place  of  meeting.     Those  of  Toro,  Ma-  ^'^'®'* 
drid,  Cordova^  and  several  other  places,  declared 
the  demand  of  another  donative  to  be  unprecedented, 
unconstitutional,  and  unnecessary.     All  the  arts, 
however,  which  influence  popular  assemblies,  bribes, 
promises,  threats,  and  even  force,  were  employed, 
in  order  to  gain  members.     The  nobles,  soothed 
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B  o  o  K  Ixjr  the  respectful  assiduity  With  which  Chi^vres  aiid 

^^    ^'       the  other  Flemings  paid  court  to  thetti,  or  irtstigated 

^[^ooT^  by  a  mean  jealousy  of  that  spirit  df  independenrc^ 

which  they  saw  rising  amotlg  the  commons,  openly 

favoured  the  pretensions  of  the  CSourt^  or  at  the  ut- 

itiost  did  not  oppose  them  ;  and  at  last,  in  contempt 

not  only  of  the  sentiments  of  the  nation,  but  of  thtf 

ancient  forms  of  the  constitution,  a  majority  voted 

to  grant  the  donative  for  which  the  Empetor  had 

applied*.     Together  with  this  grant,  the  Girtes 

laid  before  Charles  a  representation  of  those  griev* 

aihces  whereof  his  people  complained,  and  in  theif 

name  craved  redress ;  but  he,  having  obtained  from 

them  all  that  he  could  expect,  paid  no  attention  to 

this  ill-timed  petition,  which  it  was  no  longer  dati- 

gerous  to  disregard^. 

Charles         As  nothing  now  retarded  his  etnbarkation,  he 

r^^elu*    clJsclosed  his  intention  with  regard  to  the  regfeiicy 

during  his  df  Castilc  during  his  absence,  which  he  had  hither- 

absence,    ^^  y^^^^  sccrfet,  and  nominated  Cardinal  Adrian  to 

that  office.  The  vicei*oyalty  of  Aragon  he  confear- 
red  on  Don  John  de  Lanuza ;  that  of  Valencia  on 
Don  Diego  de  Mendoza  Cond^  de  Melito.  The 
choice  of  the  two  latter  was  universally  acceptable; 
but  the  advancement  of  Adrian,  though  the  only 
Fleming  who  had  preserved  any  reputation  among 
the  Spaniards,  animated  the  Castilians  With  neW 
hatred  against  foreigners;  and  even  the  nobleif, 
who  had  so  tamely  suffered  other  inroads  upon  thri 
constitution,  felt  the  indignity  offered  td  their  6w^ 

'  *  P.  Martyr.  Ep.  663.    Sandoval,  p.  52,  &:c. 
^  Sandoval,  8k. 
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order  by  his  promotion^  and  remonstrated  agfunst  book 
it  as  illegal.     But  Charles's  desire  of  visiting  Ger-  ^    ^'    j 
many,  as  well  as  the  impatience  of  his  ministers  to     1520. 
leave  Spain,  were  now  so  much  increased,  that 
without  attending  to  the  murmurs  of  the  Castilians, 
or  even  taking  time  to  provide  any  remedy  against 
an  insurrection  in  Toledo,  which  at  that  time  threat- 
ened, and  afterwards  produced,  most  formidable  ef- 
fects, he  sailed  from  Corunna  on  the  twenty-second  {^^.  *"* 
of  May ;  and  by  setting  out  so  abruptly  in  quest  of  the  Low 
a  new  crown,  he  endangered  a  more  important  one  ^^^'^'^^ 
of  which  he  was  already  in  possession^ 


>  P.  Martyr.  Ep.  670     Sandov.  S6. 
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ANY  concurring  circumstances  not  only  call- 
ed Charles's  thoughts  towards  the  af&irs  of 
1620.     Germany,  but  rendered  his  presence  in  that  coun- 
preaeMc'   ^^  ncccssary.     The  Electors  grew  impatient  of  so 
inGermany  long  an  interregnum ;  his  hereditary  dominions 
were    disturbed    by    intestine  commotions ;   and 
the  new  opinions  concerning  religion  made  such  ra- 
pid progress  as  required  the  most  serious  conside- 
ration.    But,  above  all,  the  motions  of  the  French 
King  drew  his  attention,  and  convinced  him  that 
it  was  necessary  to  take  measures  for  his  own  de- 
fence with  no  less  speed  than  vigour. 
Rise  and        When  Charles  and  Francis  entered  the  lists  as 
?he  nvaU^^  Candidates  for  the  Imperial  dignity,  they  conducted 
ship  be-     their  rivalship  with  many  professions  of  regard  for 
Charles     ^^ch  Other,  and  with  repeated  declarations  that  they 
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would  not  suifer  any  tincture  of  enmity  to  mingle  BOOK 
itself  with  this  honourable  emulation.  "  We  both  <.  '  ^ 
court  the  same  mistress,"  said  Francis,  with  his  1520. 
usual  vivacity  ;  "  each  ought  to  urge  his  suit  ^i'^^^ 
with  all  the  address  of  which  he  is  master;  the 
most  fortunate  will  prevail,  and  the  other  must 
rest  contented*."  But  though  two  young  and  high- 
spirited  Princes,  and  each  of  them  animated  with 
the  hope  of  success,  might  be  capable  of  forming 
such  a  generous  resolution,  it  was  soon  found  that 
they  promised  upon  a  moderation  too  refined  and 
disinterested  for  human  nature.  The  preference 
given  to  Charles  in  the  sight  of  all  Europe  morti- 
fied Francis  extremely,  and  inspired  him  with  all 
the  passions  natural  to  disappointed  ambition.  To 
this  was  owing  the  personal  jealousy  and  rivalship 
which  subsisted  between  the  two  monarchs  during 
their  whole  reign  ;  and  the  rancour  of  these,  aug- 
mented by  a  real  opposition  of  interest,  which  gave 
rise  to  many  unavoidable  causes  of  discord,  involv- 
ed them  in  almost  perpetual  hostilities.  Charles  « 
had  paid  no  regard  to  the  principal  article  in  the 
treaty  of  Noyon,  by  refusing  oftener  than  once  to 
do  justice  to  John  d'Albert,  the  excluded  monarch 
of  Navarre,  whom  Francis  was  bound  in  honour, 
and  prompted  by  interest,  to  restore  to  his  throne. 
The  French  King  had  pretensions  to  the  crown  of 
Naples,  of  which  Ferdinand  had  deprived  his  pre- 
decessor by  a  most  unjustifiable  breach  of  faith. 
The  Emperor  might  reclaim  the  duchy  of  Milan  as 
a  fief  of  the  Empire,  which  Francis  had  seized,  and 
still  keptj^in  possession,  without  having  received  in- 

■  Guic.  lib.  xiii.  p.  159. 
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BOOK  vestiture  of  it  from  the  Emperor.     Charles  eonsi- 
^''      dei-ed  the  duchy  of  Burgundy  as  the  patrimonial 
j^q/    domain  of  his  ancestors,  wrested  from  them  by  the 
unjust  policy  of  Louis  XI.  and  observed  with  the 
greatest  jealousy  the  strict  connections  which  Fran* 
cis  had  fortned  with  the  Duke  of  Gueldres,  the  he^^ 
reditary  enemy  of  his  family. 
Their  deli-     When  the  sources  of  discord  were  so  many  and 
pre^3»  various,  peace  could  be  of  no  long  continuance^ 
the  com-    evcu  between  Princes  the  most  exempt  from  ambi- 
mentof     tiou  or  emulation.     But  as  the  shock  between  two 
hostilities,  g^jj^  mighty  antagonists  could  not  fail  of  being  ex- 
tremely violent,  they  both  discovered  no  small  soli- 
citude about  its  consequence^^  and  took  time  not 
only  to  collect  and  to  ponder  their  own  strength, 
and  to  compare  it  with  that  of  their  adversary,  but 
to  secure  the  friendship  or  assistance  of  the  other 
European  powers. 
Tiiey  ne-        The  Pope  had  equal  reason  to  dread  the  two  ri- 

with^the    ^*^^*  *^^  *^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  prevailed  would  become 
Pope  i      absolute  master  in  Italy.     If  it  had  been  in  liis 

power  to  engage  them  in  hostilities,  without  render* 
ing  Lombardy  the  theatre  of  war,  nothing  virould 
have  been  more  agreeable  to  him  than  to  see  them 
waste  each  other's  strength  in  endless  quarrels.  But 
this  was  impossible.  Leo  foresaw,  that  on  the  first 
rupture  between  the  two  monarchs,  the  armies  of 
France  afid  Spain  would  take  the  field  in  the  Mi- 
lanese ;  and  while  the  scene  of  their  operations  was 
so  near,  and  the  subject  for  which  they  contended 
so  interesting  to  him,  he  could  not  long  remain 
neuter.  He  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  adapt  his 
plan  of  conduct  to  his  political  situation.  He  court- 
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ed  and  soothed  the  Emperor  and  King  of  France  6  o  o  K 
with  equal  industry  and  address.     Though  warmly  ^    ''* 
solicited  by  each  of  them  to  espouse  his  cause,  he     1520. 
assumed  all  the  appearances  of  entire  impartiality, 
and  attempted  to  conceal  his  real  sentiments  under 
that  profound  dissimulation  which  seems  to  have 
been  affected  by  most  of  the  Italian  politicians  in^ 
that  age. 

The  views  and  interest  of  the  Venetians  were  not  with  the 
different  from  those  of  the  Pope ;  nor  were  they  less  ^"*  *"^' 
solicitous  to  prevent  Italy  from  becoming  the  seat 
of  war,  and  their  own  republic  from  being  involved 
in  the  quarrel.  But  through  all  l^eo's  artifices,  and 
notwithstanding  his  high  pretensions  to  a  perfect 
neutrality,  it  was  visible  that  he  leaned  towards  the 
Emperor,  from  whom  he  had  both  more  to  fear  and 
more  to  hope  than  from  Francis ;  and  it  was  equally 
manifest,  that  if  it  became  necessary  to  take  a  side, 
the  Venetians  would,  from  motives  of  the  same  na- 
ture, declare  for  the  King  of  France.  No  consi- 
derable assistance,  however,  was  to  be  expected 
from  the  Italian  states,  who  were  jealous  to  an  ex- 
treme degree  of  the  Transalpine  powers,  and  care- 
ful to  preserve  the  balance  even  between  them,  un- 
less when  they  were  seduced  to  violate  this  favourite 
niaxim  of  their  policy,  by  the  certain  prospect  of 
some  great  advantage  to  themselves. 

But  the  chief  attention  both  of  Charles  and  of  with  Hen- 
Francis  was  employed  in  order  to  gain  the  King  of  "^^ 
England,  from  whom  each  of  them  expected  as- 
sistance more  effectual,  and  afforded  with  less  po- 
litical caution.     Henry  VIII.  had  ascended  the 
throne  of  that  kingdom  in  the  year  one  thousand  — 
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BOOK  five  hundred  and  nine,  with  such  circumstances  of 
If 

advantage  as  promised  a  reign  of  distinguished  fe- 

1620^  licity  and  splendour.  The  union  in  his  person  of 
power'^or  '^^^  ^^^  contending  titles  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
that  mo-  the  alacrity  and  emulation  with  which  both  factions 
obeyed  his  commands,  not  only  enabled  him  to 
exert  a  degree  of  vigour  and  authority  in  his  do- 
mestic government  which  none  of  his  predecessors 
could  have  safely  assumed ;  but  permitted  him  to 
take  a  share  in  the  affairs  of  the  continent,  from 
which  the  attention  of  the  English  had  long  been 
diverted  by  their  unhappy  intestine  divisions.  The 
great  sums  of  money  which  his  father  had  amassed^ 
rendered  him  the  most  wealthy  Prince  in  Europe. 
Tlie  peace  which  had  subsisted  under  the  cautious 
administration  of  that  monarch,  had  been  of  suffi- 
cient length  to  recruit  the  population  of,  the  king- 
dom after  the  desolation  of  the  civil  wars,  but  not  so 
long  as  to  enervate  its  spirit ;  and  the  English, 
ashamed  of  having  rendered  their  own  country  so 
long  a  scene  of  discord  and  bloodshed,  were  eager 
to  display  their  valour  in  some  foreign  war,  and  to 
revive  the  memory  of  the  victories  gained  on  the 
Character  continent  by  their  ancestors.  Henry's  own  temper 
perfectly  suited  the  state  of  his  kingdom,  and  the 
disposition  of  his  subjects.  Ambitious,  active,  en- 
terprising, and  accomplished  in  all  the  martial  ex- 
ercises which  in  that  age  formed  a  chief  part  in  the 
education  of  persons  of  noble  birth,  and  inspired 
them  with  an  early  love  of  war,  he  longed  to  engage 
in  action,  and  to  signalize  the  beginning  of  his 
reign  by  some  remarkable  exploit.  An  opportu- 
nity soon  presented  itself ;  and  the  victory  at  Gui- 


of  Henry, 


1513. 
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negate,  together  with  the  successful  sieges  of  Te-  book 
roiienne  and  Tournay,  though  of  little  utility  to  |'* 
England,  reflected  great  lustre  on  its  monarch,  and  162a 
confirmed  the  idea  which  foreign  Princes  entertain- 
ed of  his  power  and  consequence.  So  many  con- 
curring causes,  added  to  the  happy  situation  of  his 
own  dominions,  which  seciu'ed  them  from  foreign 
invasion  ;  and  to  the  fortunate  circumstance  of  his 
being  in  possession  of  Calais,  which  served  not  only 
as  a  key  to  France,  but  opened  an  easy  passage  into 
the  Netherlands,  rendered  the  King  of  England 
the  natural  guardian  of  the  liberties  of  Europe, 
and  the  arbiter  between  the  Emperor  and  French 
monarch.  Henry  himself  was  sensible  of  this  sin- 
gular advantage,  and  convinced,  that,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  balance  even,  it  was  his  office  to  prevent 
either  of  the  rivals  from  acquiring  such  superiority 
of  power  as  might  be  fatal  to  the  other,  or  formi- 
dable to  the  rest  of  Christendom.  But  he  was  de- 
stitute of  the  penetration,  and  still  more  of  the 
temper,  whicli  such  a  delicate  function  required. . 
Influenced  by  caprice,  by  vanity,  by  resentment,  by 
affection,  he  was  incapable  of  forming  any  regular 
and  extensive  system  of  policy,  or  of  adhering  to  it 
with  steadiness.  His  measures  seldom  resulted 
from  attention  to  the  general  welfare,  or  from  a 
deliberate  regard  to  his  own  interest,  but  were  dic- 
tated by  passions  which  rendered  him  blind  to  both, 
and  prevented  his  gaining  that  ascendant  in  the  af- 
fairs of  Europe,  or  from  reapiilg  such  advantages  to 
himself,  as  a  Prince  of  greater  art,  though  with  in- 
ferior talents,  might  have  easily  secured. 

All  the  impolitic  steps  in  Henry's  administration 
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9  o  o  K  must  not,  however,  be  imputed  to  defects  in  bis  own 
^^'  cbaracter ;  many  of  tbem  were  owing  to  tbe  violent 
1520.  passions  and  insatiable  ambition  of  his  prime  mini-^ 
and  of  his  gter  and  favourite.  Cardinal  Wolsey,  This  man. 
Cardinal  ftom  one  o^  the  lowest  ranks  in  life,  had  risen  to  an 
Wolsey.  height  of  power  and  dignity  to  which  no  English 
subject  ever  arrived ;  and  governed  the  haughty, 
presumptuous,  and  untractable  spirit  of  Henry  with 
absolute  authority.  Great  talents,  and  of  very  dif^ 
ferent  kinds,  fitted  him  for  the  two  opposite  stations 
of  minister  and  of  favourite.  His  profound  judg* 
men t,  his  unwearied  industry,  his  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  his  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  views  and  interest  of  foreign  courts, 
qualified  him  for  that  uncontrolled  direction  of  affairs 
with  which  he  was  intrusted.  The  elegance  of  his 
manners,  the  gaiety  of  his  conversation,  his  insi^ 
nuating  address,  his  love  of  magnificence,  and  his 
proficiency  in  those  parts  of  literature  of  which 
Henry  was  fond,  gained  him  the  affection  and  con- 
fidence of  the  young  monarch.  Wolsey  was  far 
from  employing  this  vast  and  almost  royal  power, 
to  promote  either  the  true  interest  of  the  nation,  or 
the  real  grandeur  of  his  master.  Rapacious  at  the 
same  time,  and  profuse,  he  was  insatiable  in  de* 
siring  wealth.  Of  boundless  ambition,  he  aspired 
after  new  honours  with  an  eagerness  unabated  by 
his  former  success ;  and  being  rendered  presump* 
tuous  by  bis  uncommon  elevation,  as  well  as  by  the 
ascendant  which  he  had  gained  over  a  Prince  who 
scarcely  brooked  advice  from  any  other  person,  he 
discovered  in  his  whole  demeanour  the  most  over- 
bearing haughtiness  and  pride.     To  these  passions 
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he  himself  sacrificed  every  consideration ;  and  who-  book 
ever  aideavoured.  to  obtain  his  favour,  or  that  of  ^  ^^' 
his  master,  found  it  necessary  to  sooth  and  to  gra-     1520. 
tify  them. 

As  all  the  states  of  Europe  sought  Henry's  friend-  The  court 
ship  at  that  time,  all  courted  his  minister  with  in-  woiseyby 
credible  attention  and  obsequiousness,  and  strove  Francis, 
by  presents,  by  promises,  or  by  flattery,  to  work 
upon  his  avarice,  his  ambition,  or  his  pride^,  Fran* 
cis  had,  in  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and 
eighteen,  employed  Bonnivet,  Admiral  of  France, 
one  of  his  most  acconiplished  and  artful  courtiers, 
to  gain  this  haughty  prelate.   He  himself  bestowed 
on  him  every  mark  of  respect  and  confidence.     He 
consulted  him  with  regard  to  his  most  important 
afiairs,  and  received  his  responses  with  implicit  de- 
ference.    By  these  arts,  together  wiUi  the  grant  of 
a  lai^e  pension,  Francis  attached  the  Cardinal  to 
his  interest,  who  persuaded  his  master  to  surrender 
Tournay  to  France,  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  marriage 
between  his  daughter  the  Princess  Mary  and  the 
Dauphin,  and  to  consent  to  a  personal  interview 
with  the  French  King**.  From  that  time,  the  most 
familiar  intercourse    subsisted  between   the   two 
courts;  Francis,   sensible  of  the  great  value  of 
Wolsey's  friendship,  laboured  to  secure  the  con* 
tinuance  of  it  by  every  possible  expression  of  re- 
gard, bestowing  on  him,  in  all  his  letters,  the  ho- 
nourable appellations  of  Father,  Tutor,  and  Go- 
vernor. 

^  Fiddes*  Life  of  Wolsey,  166.     Rymer's  Foedera,  xiii.  718. 
'^  Herbert's  Hifit.  of  Henry  VHI.  30.    Rymer,  xiii.  624. 
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BOOK  Charles  observed  the  progress  of  this  union  with 
^^^^^\t  *^^  utmost  jealousy  and  concern.  His  near  affinity 
1520.  to  the  King  of  England  gave  him  some  title  to  his 
•ch  Y  friendship ;  and  soon  after  his  accession  to  the  throne 
of  Castile,  he  had  attempted  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  Wolsey,  by  settling  on  him  a  pension  of  three 
thousand  livres.  His  chief  solicitude  at  present  was 
to  prevent  the  intended  interview  with  Franqis,  the 
effects  of  which  upon  two  young  Princes,  whose 
hearts  were  no  less  susceptible  of  friendship,  than 
their  manners  were  capable  of  inspiring  it,  he  ex- 
tremely dreaded.  But  after  many  delays,  occasioned 
by  difficulties  with  respect  to  the  ceremoniel,  and 
by  the  anxious  precautions  of  both  courts  for  the 
safety  of  their  respective  sovereigns,  the  time  and 
place  of  meeting  were  at  last  fixed.  Messengers  had 
]?een  sent  to  different  courts,  inviting  all  comers, 
who  were  gentlemen,  to  enter  the  lists  at  tilt  and 
tournament,  against  the  two  monarchs  and  their 
knights.  Both  Francis  and  Henry  loved  the  splen- 
dour of  these  spectacles  too  well,  and  were  too  much> 
delighted  with  the  graceful  figure  which  they  made 
on  such  occasions,  to  forego  the  pleasure  or  glory 
which  they  expected  from  such  a  singular  and  bril- 
liant assembly.  Nor  was  the  Cardinal  less  fond  of 
displaying  his  own  magnificence  in  the  presence  of 
two  courts,  and  of  discovering  to  the  two  nations 
the  extent  of  his  influence  over  both  their  monarchs. 
Charles,  finding  it  impossible  to  prevent  the  inter- 
view, endeavoured  to  disappoint  its  effects,  and  to 
preoccupy  the  favour  of  the  English  monarch  and 
his  minister  by  an  act  of  complaisance  still  more 
flattering  and  more  uncommon.     Having  sailed 
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ffom  Corunna,  as  has  already  been  related,  he  steer-  n  o  o  K 
ed  his  course  directly  towards  England,  and,  relying  ,^'"^ 
wholly  on  Henry's  generosity  for  his  own  safety,     1620. 
landed  at  Dover.     This  unexpected  visit  surprised  ^^g^^gn  , 
the  nation.     Wolsey,  however,  was  well  acquainted  land, 
with  the  Emperor's  intention.     A  negotiation,  un-    ^^^  * 
known  to  the  historians  of  that  age,  had  been  car- 
ried on  between  hini  and  the  court  of  Spain ;  this 
visit  had  been  concerted  ;  and  Charles  granted  the 
Cardinal,  whom  he  calls  his  most  dear  friend^  an 
additional    pension   of   seven    thousand   ducats <>* 
Henry,  who  was  then  at  Canterbury,  in  his  way  to 
France,  immediately  dispatched  Wolsey  to  Dover, 
in  order  to  welcome  the  Emperor ;  and,  being  highly 
pleased  with  an  event  so  soothing  to  his  vanity, 
hastened  to  receive,  with  suitable  respect,  a  guest 
who  had  placed  in  him  such  unbounded  confidence. 
Charles,  to  whom  time  was  precious,  staid  only  four  insinuates 
*  days  in  England  ;  but,  during  that  short  space,  he  j^t^  fti^our 
had  the  address  not  only  to  give  Henry  favourable  ^'h  with 
impressions  of  his  character  and  intentions,  but  to  and  Wo& 
detach  Wolsey  entirely  from  the  interest  of  the^^^' 
French  King.     All  the  grandeur,  the  wealth,  and 
the  power,  which  the  Cardinal  possessed,  did  not 
satisfy  his  ambitious  mind,  while  there  was  one 
step  higher  to  which  an  ecclesiastic  could  ascend. 
The  papal  dignity  had  for  some  time  been  the  ob- 
ject of  his  wishes,  and  Francis,  as  the  most  effectual 
method  of  securing  his  friendship,  had  promised  to 
favour  his  pretensions,  on  the  first  vacancy,  with  all 
his  interest.     But  as  the  Emperor's  influence  in  the 

«*Rymer,  xiii.  7H. 
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BOOK  college  of  Cardinals  was  greatly  superior  to  that  of 
^    1^-    J  the  French  King,  Wolsey  grasped  eagerly  at  the 
1620.     oflfer  which  that  artful  Prince  had  made  him,  of  ex- 
erting it  vigorously  in  his  behalf ;  and  allured  by 
this  prospect,  which,  under  the  pontificate  of  Leo, 
still  in  the  prime  of  his  life,  was  a  very  distant  one^ 
he  entered   with  warmth  into  all  the  Emperor's 
schemes.     No  treaty,  however,  was  concluded  at 
that  time  between  the  two  monarchs ;  but  Henry, 
in  return  for  the  honour  which  Charles  had  done 
him,  promised  to  visit  him  in  some  place  of  the 
Low  Countries,  immediately  after  taking  leave  of 
the  French  King. 
June  7th.       His  interview  with  that  Pririce  was  in  an  open 
ber^^eerT  P^^^^  between  Guisnes  and  Ardres,  where  the  two 
Henry  nnd  Kiugs  and  their  attendants  displayed  their  magni* 
rancis.     gg^Q^.^  ^j^}j  guch  emulation,  and  profuse  expense, 

as  procured  it  the  name  of  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  o/* 
Gold.,  Feats  of  chivalry,  parties  of  gallantry,  to- 
gether with  such  exercises  and  pastimes  as  were 
in  that  age  reckoned  manly  or  elegant,  rather  than 
serious  business,  accupied  both  courts  during 
eighteen  days  that  they  continued  together®.  What- 

•  The  French  and  English  historians  describe  the  pomp  of 
this  interview,  and  the  various  spectacles^  with  great  minute- 
ness. One  circumstance  mentioned  by  the  Mareschal  de  Fleu- 
-  ranges,  who  was  present,  and  which  must  appear  singular  in 
the  present  age,  is  commonly  omitted.  ''  After  the  tourna- 
ment,'* says  he, "  the  French  and  English  wrestlers  made  their 
appearance,  and  wrestled  in  presence  of  the  Kings^  and  the 
ladies  5  and  as  there  were  many  stout  wrestlers  there,  it  af- 
forded excellent  pastime  5  but  as  the  King  of  France  had  neg- 
lected to  bring  any  wrestlers  out  of  Bretagne,  the  English  gained 
the  prize. After  this,  the  Kings  of  France  and  England  re- 
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ever  impression  the  engaging  manners  ot  Francis,  book 
or  the  liberal  and  unsuspicious  confidence  with  yj'* 
which  he  treated  Henry,  made  on  the  mind  of  that     1520. 
monarch,  was  soon  effaced  by  Wolsey's  .artifices, 
or  by  an  interview  he  had  with  the  Emperor  at 
Gravelines ;  which  was  conducted  with  less  pomp  July  10. 
than  that  near  Guisnes,  but  with  greater  attention 
to  what  might  be  of  political  utility. 

This  assiduity,  with  which  the  two  greatest  mo-  Henry's 
narchs  in  Europe  paid  court  to  Henry,  appeared  to  ow^im. " 
hina  a  plain  acknowledgment  that  he  held  the  ba*  portancc. 
lance  in  his  hands,  and  convinced  him  of  the  just* 
ness  of  the  motto  which  he  had  chosen,  "That 
whoever  he  favoured  would  prevail."  In  this  opi- 
nion he  was  confirmed  by  an  offer  which  Charles 
made,  of  submitting  any  difference  that  might  arise 
between  him  and  Francis  to  his  sole  arbitration. 
Nothing  could  have  the  appearance  of  greater  can* 
dour  and  moderation,  than  the  choice  of  a  judge 
who  was  reckoned  the  common  friend  of  both, 
•But  as  the  Emperor  had  now  attached  Wolsey  en- 
tirely to  his  interest,  no  proposal  could  be  more  in- 
sidious, nor,  as  appeared  by  the  sequel,  more  fatal 
to  the  French  King  ^ 


tired  to  a  tent,  where  they  drank  together,  and  the  King  of 
England,  seizing  the  King  of  France  by  the  collar,  said  ''  My 
brother,  I  must  wrestle  with  you"  and  endeavoured  once  or  twice 
to  trip  up  his  heels  5  but  the  King  of  France,  who  is  a  dexter- 
pus  wrestler,  twisted  him  round,  and  threw  him  on  the  earth 
with  prodigious  violence.  The  King  of  England  wanted  to  re- 
new the  combat^  but  was  prevented .' *  Memoires  de  Fleuranges, 
12mo.  Paris,  1753,  p.  329. 
^  Herbert,  37. 
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BOOK      Charles,   notwithstanding  his  partial  fondness 
^^    11*    J  for  the  Netherlands,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  made 
1520.     no  long  stay  there ;   and,  after  receiving  the  ho- 
tionTfthe  ^^S^  ^"d  congratulations  of  his  countrymen,  hast- 
Emperor    ened  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  place  appointed  by 
the  golden  bull  for  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor. 
Octo-        Tliere,  in  presence  of  an  assembly  more  numerous 
and  splendid  than  had  appeared  on  any  former  oc- 
casion, the  crown  of  Charlemagne  was  placed  on 
his  head,  with  all  the  pompous  solemnity  which  the 
Germans  affect  in  their  pub4ic  ceremonies,  and 
which  they  deem  essential  to  the  dignity  of  their 
empire  B.  ^ 

Soiyman        Almost  at  the  same  time  Solyman  the  Magnifi- 

nificen^^'  ^^"^»  ^"^  ^^  ^^^  most  accomplished,  enterprising, 
ascends  and  victorious  of  the  Turkish  sultans,  a  constant 
toman  and  formidable  rival  to  the  Emperor,  ascended  the 
throne.  Ottoman  throne.  It  was  the  peculiar  glory  of  that 
period  to  produce  the  most  illustrious  monarchs 
who  have  at  any  one  time  appeared  in  Europe. 
Leo,  Charles,  Francis,  Henry,  and  Solyman,  were 
each  of  them  possessed  of  talents  which  might  have 
rendered  any  age  wherein  they  happened  to  flourish 
conspicuous.  But  such  a  constellation  of  great 
Princes  shed  uncommon  lustre  on  the  sixteenth 
century.  In  every  contest,  great  power  as  well  as 
great  abilities  were  set  in  opposition ;  the  efforts 
of  valour  and  conduct  on  one  side,  counterbalan- 
ced by  an  equal  exertion  of  the  same  qualities  on 
the  other,  not  only  occasioned  such  a  variety  of 

8  Hartman.  Mauri  Relatio  Coronat.  Car.  V.ap,  Goldast.  Polit. 
Imperial.  Franc.  1614,  fol.  p.  264. 
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events  as  renders  the  history  of  that  period  inter-  BOOK 
esting,  bat  served  to  check  the  exorbitant  progress  ^^' 
of  any  of  those  Princes,  and  to  prevent  their  attain-     1520. 
ing  such  pre-eminence  in  po^er  as  would  have  been 
fatal  to  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  mankind. 

The  first  act  of  the  Emperor's  administration  Diet  called 
was  to  appoint  a  Diet  of  the  Empire  to  be  held  at  ^^^1*' 
Worms  on  the  sixth  of  January,  one  thousand  five 
hundred  and  twenty-one.  In  his  circular  letters  to 
the  different  Princes,  he  informed  them  that  he  had 
called  this  assembly  in  order  to  concert  with  them 
the  most  proper  measures  for  checking  the  progress 
of  those  new  and  dangerous  opinions,  which  threat- 
ened to  distnrb  the  peace  of  Germany,  and  to  over- 
turn the  religion  of  their  ancestors. 

Charles  had  in  view  the  opinions  which  had  been  Rise  of  the 
propagated  by  Luther  and  his  disciples  since  the  ^Jn*^.*^"**" 
year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventeen.  As 
these  led  to  that  happy  reformation  in  religion 
which  rescued  one  part  of  Europe  from  the  papal 
yoke,  mitigated  its  rigour  in  the  other,  and  produ- 
ced a  revolution  in  the  sentiments  of  mankind,  the 
greatest,  as  well  as  the  most  beneficial,  that  has 
happened  since  the  publication  of  Christianity,  not 
only  the  events  which  at  first  gave  birth  to  such 
opinions,  but  the  causes  which  rendered  their  pro- 
gress so  rapid  and  successful,  deserve  to  be  consi^ 
dered  with  minute  attention. 

To  overturn  a  system  of  religious  belief,  founded 
on  ancient  and  deep-rooted  prejudices,  supported 
by  power,  and  defended  with  no  less  art  than  in- 
dustry ;  to  establish  in  its  room  doctrines  of  the 
most  contrary  genius  and  tendency ;  and  to  ac- 
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BOOK  complish  all  this,  not  by  external  violence  or  the 
^'*  force  of  arms,  are  operations  which  historians,  the 
^^2a  ^^^®*  prone  to  credulity  and  superstition,  ascribe  to 
that  Divine  Providence,  which,  vnth  infinite  ease, 
can  bring  about  events  which  to  human  sagacity 
appear  impossible.  The  interposition  of  Heaven 
in  favour  of  the  Christian  religion,  at  its  first  pub- 
lication, was  manifested  by  miracles  and  prophecies 
wrought  and  uttered  in  confirmation  of  it.  Though 
none  of  the  Reformers  possessed,  or  pretended  to 
possess,  these  supernatural  gifts  ;  yet  that  wonder- 
ful preparation  of  circumstances,  which  disposed 
the  minds  of  men  for  receiving  their  doctrines ;  that 
singular  combination  of  causes,  which  secured  their 
success,  and  enabled  men  destitute  of  power  and  of 
policy  to  triumph  over  those  who  employed  against 
them  extraordinary  eiForts  of  both,  may  be  consider- 
ed as  ho  slight  proof,  that  the  same  hand  which 
planted  the  Christian  religion,  protected  the  refoma- 
ed  faith,  and  reared  it  from  beginnings  extremely 
feeble,  to  an  amazing  degree  of  vigour  and  maturity, 
from  in-  It  was  from  causes  seemingly  fortuitous,  and  from 
able  begin-*  sourcc  Very  inconsiderable,  that  all  the  mighty 
nings.  N  effects  of  the  Reformation  flowed.  Leo  X.  when 
raised  to  the  papal  throne,  found  the  revenues  of 
the  church  exhausted  by  the  vast  projects  of  his 
two  ambitious  predecessors,  Alexander  VI.  and 
Julius  II.  His  own  temper,  naturally  liberal  and 
.  enterprising,  rendered  him  incapable  of  that  se- 
vere and  patient  oeconomy  which  the  situation  of 
his  finances  required.  On  the  contrary,  his  schemes 
for  aggrandizing  the  family  of  Medici,  his  love  of 
splendour,  his  taste  for  pleasure,  and  his  magnifi- 
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cence  in  rewarding  men  of  genius,  involved  him  book 
daily  in  new  expenses ;  in  order  to  provide  a  fund       ''• 
for  which,  he  tried  every  device,  that  the  fertile  in-     1520 
vention  of  priests  had  fallen  upon,  to  drain  the  cre- 
dulous multitude  of  their  wedth.     Among  others, 
he  had  recourse  to  a  sale  of  Indulgences.    Accord-  A  sale  of 
ing  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Romish  church,  all  the  ^°^"^" 
good  works  of  the  saints,  over  and  above  those  pobUshed 
which  were  necessary  towards  their  own  justifica-  ^    ^^ 
tion,  are  deposited,  together  with  the  infinite  merits 
of  Jesus  Christ,  in  one  inexhaustible  treasury.   The 
keys  of  this  were  committed  to  St.  Peter,  and  to 
his  successors  the  Popes,  who  may  open  it  at  plea- 
sure, and,  by  transferring  a  portion  of  this  super- 
abundant merit  to  any  particular  person  for  a  sum 
of  money,  may  convey  to  him  either  the  pardon  of 
his  own  sins,  or  a  release  for  any  one  in  whose 
happiness  he  is  interested,  from  the  pains  of  purga- 
tory.    Such  indulgences  were  first  invented  in  the 
eleventh  century  by  Urban  II.  as  a  recomperice  for 
those  who  went  in  person  upon  the  meritorious  en- 
terprise of  conquering  the  Holy  Land.     They  were 
afterwards  granted  to  those  who  hired  a  soldier  for 
that  purpose ;  and  in  process  of  time  were  bestow- 
ed on  such  as  gave  money  for  accomplishing  any 
pious  work  enjoined  by  the  Pope**.     Julius  II.  had 
bestowed  indulgences  on  all  who  contributed  to- 
wards building  the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome ; 
and  as  Leo  was  carrying  on  that  magnificent  and 
expensive  fabric,  his  grant  was  founded  on  the  same 
pretence*. 

^  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  l?y  F.  Paul,  p.  4. 
*  Palavic.  Hist.  Cone.  Trident,  p.  4. 
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BOOK     Tlie  right  of  promulgating  these  indulgences  in 
*^*       Germany,  together  with  a  share  in  the  profits  aris- 
l^oo     ing  from  the  sale  of  them,  was  granted  to  Albert, 
so  con-      Elector  of  Metz  and  Archbishop  of  Magdeburg, 
to  give  ge-  who,  as  his  chief  agent  for  retailing  them  in  Saxony, 
nerai  of-    employed  Tetzel,  a  Dominican  friar,  of  licentious 
morals,  but  of  an  active  spirit,  and  remarkable  for 
his  noisy  and  popular  eloquence.      He,  assisted  by 
the  monks  of  his  order,  executed  the  commission 
with  great  zeal  and  success,  but  with  little  discre- 
tion or  decency ;  and  though,  by  magnifying  exces- 
sively the  benefit  of  their  indulgences  \  and  by  dis- 

^  As  the  form  of  these  Indulgences,  and  the  benefits  which 
they  were  supposed  to  convey,  are  unknown  in  Protestant  coun- 
tries, and  little  understood,  at  present,  in  several  places  where 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  established,  1  have,  for  the  in- 
formation of  my  readers,  translated  the  form  of  absolution  U8ed 
by  Tetzel :  ''  May  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  have  mercy  upon 
thee,  and  absolve. thee  by  the  merits  of  his  most  holy  passion. 
And  I  by  his  authority,  that  of  his  blessed  Apostles  Peter  and 
Paul,  and  of  the  most  holy  Pope,  granted  and  committed  to  me 
in  these  parts,  do  absolve  thee,  first  from  all  ecclesiastical  cen- 
sures in  whatever  manner  they  have  been  incurred,  and  then  from 
all  thy  sins,  trangressions,  and  excesses,  how  enormous  soever 
they  may  be,  even  from  such  as  are' reserved  for  the  cognizance 
of  the  Holy  See  3  and  as  far  as  the  keys  of  the  holy  church  ex- 
tend, I  remit  to  you  all  punishment  which  you  dfeserve  in  pur- 
gatory on  their  account ;  and  I  restore  you  to  the  holy  sacra- 
ments of  the  church,  to  the  unity  of  the  faithful,  and  to  that  in- 
nocence and  purity  which  you  possessed  at  baptism  ^  so  that, 
when  you  die,  the  gates  of  punishment  shall  be  shut,  and  the 
gates  of  the  paradise  of  delight  shall  be  opened  5  and  if  you  shall 
not  die  at  present,  this  grace  shall  remain  in  full  force  when 
you  are  at  the  point  of  death.  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.'*  Weekend.  Comment,  lib.  i. 
p.  14. 
The  terms  in  which  Tetzel  and  his  associates  described  the 
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posing  of  them  at  a  very  low  price,  they  earned  on  b  0  o  k 
for  some  time  an  extensive  and  lucrative  traffic  ^^\j 
among  the  credulous  and  the  ignorant ;  the  extra-     1520. 
vagance  of  their  assertions^  as  well  as  the  irreguk- 
rities  in  their  conduct,  came  at  last  to  give  general 
ofifence.    The  Princes  and  nobles  were  irritated  at 
seeing  their  vassals  drained  of  so  much  wealthy  in 
order  to  replenish  the  treasury  of  a  profuse  Pontiff. 
Men  of  piety  regretted  the  delusion  of  the  people^ 
who  being  taught  to  rdy  for  the  pardon  of  their  sins 
on  the  indulgences  which  they  purchased,  did  not 


benefits  of  indulgences,  and  the  necessity  of  purchasing  them, 
are  so  extravagant,  that  they  appear  to  be  almost  incredible^ 
If  any  man  (said  they)  purchase  letters  of  in(lulgence,  his  soul 
may  rest  secure  mt^  respect  to  its  salvation.    The  souls  con^- 
fined  in  purgatory,  for  whose  redemption  indulgences  are  pur- 
chased, as  soon  as  the  money  tinkles  in  the  chest,  instandy 
escape  from  that  place  of  torment,  and  ascend  into  heaven. 
That  the  efficacy  of  indulgences  was  so  great,  that  the  most 
lieinous  sin8>  even  if  one  should  violate  (which  was  impossible) 
the  mother  of  God,  would  be  remitted  and  expiated  by  them, 
aod  the  person  be  freed  both  from  punishment  and  gtult.   That 
this  was  the  unspeakable  gift  of  God,  in  order  to  reconcile  men 
to  himself.    That  the  cross  erected  by  the  preachers  of  indul- 
gences was  as  efficacious  as  the  cross  of  Christ  itself.    Lo  !  the 
heavaifi  are  open  5  if  you  enter  not  now,  when  will  you  enter  ? 
For  twelve  pence  you  may  redeem  the  soul  of  your  father  out  of 
purgatory ;  and  are  you  so  ungrateful,  that  you  will  not  rescue 
your  parent  from  torment  ?    If  you  had  but  one  coat,  you  ought 
to  strip  yourself  instantly,  and  sell  it,  in  order  to  purchase  such 
benefits,  &c.    These,  and  many  such  extravagant  expressions, 
are  selected  out  of  Luther's  Works  by  Chemnitius  in  his  £xa» 
men  ConciliiTridentini,  apud  Herm.  Yonder  Hardt.  Hist.  Liter. 
Reform,  pars  iv.  p.  6.    The  same  author  has  published  several 
ofTetzeVs  discourses,  which  prove  that  these  expressio;is  were 
neither  singular  nor  exaggerated.    Ibid.  p.  14. 

VOL.  II.  H 
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BOOK  think  it  incumbent  on  them  either  to  study  the  doc- 
^^'  trines  taught  by  genuine  Christianity,  or  to  practise 
]^2().,  ^^^  duties  which  it  enjoins.  Even  the  most  un- 
thinking were  shocked  at  the  scandalous  behaviour 
of  Tetzel  and  his  associates,  who  often  squandered 
in  drunkenness,  gaming,  and  low  debauchery,  those 
sums  which  were  piously  bestowed  in  hopes  of  ob- 
taining eternal  happiness ;  and  all  began  to  wish 
that  some  check  were  given  to  this  commerce,  no 
less  detrimental  to  society  than  destructive  to  reli- 
gion. 
First  ap-  Such  was  the  favmirable  juncture,  and  so  disposed 
of  Luther  ^'^^^  ^^^^  miuds  of  his  countrymen  to  listen  to  his 
and  his  discourscs,  whcu  Martin  Luther  first  began  to 
'  call  in  question  the  efficacy  of  indulgences,  and  to 
declaim  against  the  vicious  lives  and  false  doc- 
trines of  the  persons  employed  in  promulgating 
them.  Luther  was  a  native  of  Eisleben  in  Saxony, 
and,  though  born  of  poor  parents,  had  received  a 
learned  education,  duritig  the  progress  of  which  he 
gave  many  indications  of  uncommon. vigour  and 
acuteness  of  genius.  His  mind  was  naturally  sus- 
ceptible of  serious  sentiments,  and  tinctured  with 
somewhat  of  that  religious  melancholy  which  de-^ 
lights  in  the  solitude  and  devotion  of  a  monastic 
life.  The  death  of  a  companion  killed  by  lightning 
at  his  side  in  a  violent  thunder-storm,  made  such 
an  impression  on  his  mind,  as  co-operated  with  his 
natural  temper  in  inducing  him  to  retire  into  a 
convent  of  Augustinian  friarS;)  where,  without  suf- 
fering the  entreaties  of  his  parents  to  divert  him 
from  what  he  thought  his  duty  to  God,  he  assumed 
the  habit  of  that  order.  He  soon  acquired  great  re- 
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putation^  not  only  for  piety,  but  for  his  love  of  know-  book 
ledge,  and  his  unwearied  application  to  study.     He  i    "'    j 
had  been  taught  the  scholastic  philosophy  and  the-     1520. 
ology,  which  were  then  in  vogue,  by  very  able  mas- 
ters, and  wanted  not  penetration  to  comprehend 
all  the  niceties  and  distinctions  with  which  they 
abound ;  but  his  understanding,  naturally  sound, 
and  superior  to  every  thing  frivolous,  soon  became 
disgusted  with  those  subtile  and.  uninstructiv6 .  sci- 
ences, and  sought  for  some  more  solid  foundation 
of  knowledge  and  of  piety  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  * 
Having  found  a  copy  of  the  Bible^  which  lay  neg- 
lected in  the  library  of  his  monastery,  he  abandon'* 
ed  all  other  pursuits,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  it,  with  such  eagerness  and  assiduity  as 
astonished  the  monks,  who  were  little  accustomed 
to  derive  their  theological  notions  from  that  source; 
The  great  progress  which  he  made  in  this  uncom- 
mon  course  of  study,    augmented  so  much  the 
fame  both  of  his  sanctity  and  of  his  learning,  that 
Frederic,  Elector  of  Saxony,  having  founded  an 
university  at  Witteinberg  on  the  Elbe,  the  place  of 
hh  residence,  Luther  was  chosen  first  to  teach  phi- 
losophy, and  afterwards  theology,  there ;  and  dis- 
charged both  offices  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  was 
deemed  the  chief  ornament  of  that  society. 
.     While  Luther  was  at  the  height  of  his  reputation  He  op- 
and  authority,  Tetzel  began  to  publish  indulgences  ^^^^^\^^ 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wittemberg,  and  to  as-  duigences. 
cribe  to  them  the  same  imaginary  virtues,  which 
had,  in  other  places,  imposed  on  the  credulity  of 
the  people.     As  Saxony  was  not  more  enlightened 
than  the  other  provinces  of  German;*^  Tetzel  'met 

h2  ';  V 
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BOOK  with  prodigious  success  there.    It  was  with  the  ut^ 
^    "•      most  concern,  that  Luther  beheld  the  s^tifices  of 
1^20/    ^hose  who  sold,  and  the  simplicity  of  those  who 
bought,  indulgences.     The  iopinions  of  Thomas 
Aquinas  and  the  other  schoolmen,  on  which  the 
doctrine  of  indulgences  was  founded,  had  already 
lost  much  of  their  authority  with  him ;    and  the 
Scriptures,  which  he  began  to  consider  as  the  great 
^standard  of  theological  truth,  afforded .  no  counte- 
nance  to  a  practice  equally  subversive  of  fsdth  and 
of  morals.     His  warm  and  impetuous  temper  did 
not  suffer  him  long  to  conceal  such  important  db- 
coveries,  or  to  continue  a  silent  spectator  of  the  de*- 
lusion  of  his  countrjnnen.   From  the  pulpit,  in  the 
great  church  of  Wittemberg,  he  inveighed  bitterly 
jagainst  the  irregularities  and  vices  of  the  mcHiks 
who  published  indulgences;   he. ventured  to  exa* 
mine  the  doctrines  which  they  taught,  and  pointed 
out  to  the  people  the  danger  of  relying  for  salva- 
tion upon  any  other  means  than  those  appointed  by 
God  in  his  word.     The  boldness  and  novelty  of 
jthese  opinions  drew  great  attention ;  and  being  re* 
commended  by  the  authority  of  Luther^s  personal 
character,  and  delivered  with  a  popular  and  per^ 
suasive  eloquence,  they  made  a  deep  impression  on 
his  hearers.     Encouraged  by  the  favourable  recep«t 
tipn  of  his  doctrines  among  the  people,  he  wrote 
to  Albert,  Elector  of  Metz  and  Archbishop  of  Mag« 
deburg,  to  whose  jurisdiction  that  part  of  Saxxrny 
was  subject,  and  remonstrated  warmly  agsdniit  the 
false  opinions,   a*  well  as  wicked  lives,  of  the 
preachers  of  indulgences ;   but  he  found  that  pre-  . 
}ate;t9p  jd^eply  interestied  in  their  success  to  correct 
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dim  abuses.     His  next  attempt  was  to  gain  the  b  O  o  K 
$afirage  of  men  of  learning.    For  this  purpose  he  ^   ^^' 
puUisbed  ninety-five  theses  containing  his  senti*    U20. 
ments  with  regard  to  indulgences.     These  he  pro-  ^g^J^^ 
posed  not  as  points  fully  established^  or  of  un-  theses 
doubted  certainty,  but  as  subjects  of  inquiry  and  ^^** 
disputation;  he  appointed  a  day,  on  which  the 
learned  were  invited  to  impugn  them,   either  in 
peison  or  ^y  writing ;  to  the  whole  he  subjoined 
solemn  protestations  of  the  high  respect  for  the  apo« 
stidic  see,  and  of  his  implicit  submission  to  its  au- 
thority.    No  opponent  appeared  at  the  time  pre- 
fixed ;  the  theses  spread  over  Germany  with  asto- 
nishing rapidity ;  they  were  read  with  the  greatest 
eagerness ;  and  all  admired  the  boldness  of  the 
man,  who  had  ventured  not  only  to  call  in  question 
the  plenitude  of  papal  power,  but  to  attack  the  Do- 
minicans armed  with  all  the  terrors  of  inquisitorial 
authority^ 

The  friars  of  St.  Augustine,  Luther*s  own  order^  Supported 
thou^  addicted  with  no  less  obsequiousness  than  ^7  ^>  ^^^ 
the  other  monastic  fraternities  to  the  papal  see, 
gave  no  check  to  the  publication  of  these  uncommon 
opinions.  Luther  had,  by  his  piety  and  learning,  ac- 
quired extraorctinary  authority  among  his  brethren ; 
he  professed  thfe  highest  regard  for  the  authority  of 
the  Pope ;  his  professions  were  at  that  time  sincere ; 
and  as  a  secret  enmity,  excited  by  intarest  or  emula- 
tion,! subsists  among  all  the  monastic  coders  in 

'  Lutheri  Opera,  Jenee;  1612,  vol.i.  pnefat.  3. p. 2. 66.  Hist. 
of  Counc.  of  Trent  by  F.  Paul,  p.  4.  Scckcnd.  Com.  Apol. 
p.  16. 
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BOOK  the  Romish  church,  the  Augustinians  were  highly 
vj^'^  pleased  with  his  invectives  against  the  Dominicans^ 
1520.  and  hoped  to  see  them  exposed  to  the  hatred  and 
scorn  of  the  people.  Nor  was  his  sovereign,  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  the  wisest  Prince  at  that  time  in 
Germany,  dissatisfied  with  this  obstruction  which 
liUther  threw  in  the  way  of  the  publication  of  in- 
dulgences. He  secretly  encouraged  the  attempt^ 
and  flattered  himself  that  this  dispute  among  the 
ecclesiastics  themselves,  might  give  some  check  to 
the  exactions  of  the  court  of  Rome,  which  the  se^* 
cular  princes  had  long,  though  without  success, 
been  endeavouring  to  oppose. 
Many  etv-  Many  zealous  champions  immediately  arose  to 
to^te  ^^  d^fe"4  opinions  on  which  the  wealth  and  power  of 
bim.^  the  church  were  founded,  against  Luther's  attacks. 
In  opposition  to  his  theses,  Tetzel  published  coun-* 
tar-theses  at  Francfort  on  the  Oder ;  Eccius,  a  cele- 
brated divine  of  Augsburg,  endeavoured  to  refute 
Luther's  notions ;  and  Prierias,  a  Dominican  friar, 
master  of  the  sacred  palace  and  Inquisitor-general, 
wrote  against  him  with  all  the  virulence  of  a  scho- 
lastic disputant.  But  the  manner  in  which  they 
conducted  the  controversy  did'  little  service  to  their 
cause..  Luther  attempted  to  combat  indulgences 
by  arguments  founded  in  reason,  or  derived  from 
Scripture ;  they  produced  nothing  in  support  of 
them  but  the  sentiments  of  schoolmen,  the  conclu-? 
sions  of  the  canon  law,  and  the  decrees  of  Popes™, 
The  decision  of  judges  so  partial  and  interested  di4 

^  F.  Paul.  p.  6.    Seckend.  p.  40.  -  Palavic.  p.  8, 
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not  satisfy  the  people,  who  began  to  call  in  question  book 
the  authority  even  of  these  venerable  guides,  when  ^  , 

they  found  them  standing  in  direct  opposition  to     1520. 
the  dictates  of  reason,  and  the  determinations  of  the 
Divine  law°*. 

Meanwhile,  these  novelties  in  Luther's  doctrines  "^^  ^'^ 
which  interested  all  Germany,  excited  little  atten-  at  fim  dij. 
tion  and  no  alarm  in  the  Court  of  Rome.  Leo,  fond  J^^^ie^^ 

»  Seckend.  p.  30. 

^  Guicciardini  has.  asserted  two  things  with  regard  to  the 
first  promulgation  of  Indulgences :  1 .  That  Leo  bestowed  a  gift 
of  tke  profits  arising  from  the  sale  of  indulgences  in  Saxony^ 
and  the  adjacent  provinces  of  Germany,  upon  his  sister  Magda- 
len, the  wife  of  Francescetto  Cibo.  Guic.  lib.  xiii.  1 68.  2.  That 
Arcemboldo,  a  Genoese  ecclesiastic^  who  had  been  bred  a  mer- 
chant, and  8ttU  retained  all  the  activity  and  address  of  that  pro- 
fession, was  appointed  by  her  to  collect  the  money  which  should 
be  raised.  F.  Paul  has  followed  him  in  both  these  particulars, 
and  adds,  that  the  Augustinians  in  Saxony  had  been  immemo- 
nally  employed  in  preaching  indulgences ;  but  that  Arcem- 
boldo  and  his  deputies,  hoping  to  gain  more  by  committing  this 
trust  to  the  Dominicans,  had  made  their  bargain  with  Tetzel, 
and  that  Luther  was  prompted  at  first  to  oppose  Tetzel  and 
his  associates,  by  a  desire  of  taking  revenge  for  this  injury  of- 
fered to  his  order.  F.  Paul,  p.  5.  Almost  all  historians  since 
their  time.  Popish  as  well  as  Protestant,  have,  without  exami-  * 
nation,  admitted  these  assertions  to  be  true  upon  their  autho- 
rity. But  notwithstanding  the  concurring  testimony  of  two 
authors,  so  eminent  both  for  exactness  and  veracity,  we  may 
observe, 

1.  That  Felix  Contolori,  who  searched  the  pontifical  archives 
for  the  purpose,  could  not  find  this  pretended  grant  to  Leo's 
sister  in  any  of  tliosc  ^registers  where  it  must  necessarily  have 
been  recorded.  Palav.  p.  5.-2.  That  the  profits  arising  from 
indulgences  in  Saxony  and  the  adjacent  countries,  had  been 
.  granted  not  to  Magdalen,  but  to  Albert  Archbishop  of  Mentz, 
who  had  the  right  of  nominating  those  who  published  them. 
Seek.  p.  12.  Luth.  Oper.  i.  praef.  p.  i.    Palav,  g.  6. — 3.  That 
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B  O  O  K  of  elegant  and  refined  pleasures,  intent  upon  great 
1.  ^  \  J  schemes  of  policy,  a  stranger  to  theological  contro- 
1520.  versies,  and  apt  to  despise  them,  regarded  with  the 
utmost  indifference  the  operations  of  an  obscure 
friar,  who,  in  the  heart  of  Germany,  carried  on  a 
scholastic  disputation  in  a  barbarous  style.  Little 
did  he  apprehend,  or  Luther  himself  dream,  that 
the  effects  of  this  quarrel  would  be  so  fatal  to  the 


Arcemboldo  never  had  concern  in  the  pul>lication  of  indulgences 
in  Saxony ;  his  district  was  Flanders  and  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Rhine.  Seek,  p.  14.  Vdlm.  p.  6.-~4.  That  Luther  and  his  adhe-s- 
rents  never  mentioned  this  grant  of  Leo's  to  hb  sister^  though 
a  circumstance  of  which  they  could  hardly  have  been  ignorant> 
and  which  they  would  have  been  careful  not  to  suppress. — • 
5.  The  publication  of  indulgences  in  Germany  was  not  usually 
committed  to  the  Augustinians.    The  promulgation  of  them^  at 
three  different  periods  under  Julius  11.^  was  granted  to  tlie  Fran- 
ciscans 3  the  Dominicans  had  been  employed  in  the  same  office 
a  short  time  before  the  present  period.     Palav.  p.  46. — 6.  The 
promulgation  of  those  indulgences^  which  first  excited  Luther's 
indignation,  was  intrusted  to  Che  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  in  con- 
junction with  the  guardian  of  the  Franciscuis  ;  but  the  latter 
having  declined  accepting  of  that  trusty  th^  sole  right  became 
vested  in  the  Archbishop.     Palav.  6.    Seek.  16,  17.— 7.  Lu- 
ther was  not  instigated  by  his  superiors  among  the  Augusti- 
nians to  attack  the  Dominicans  their  rivals,  or  to  depreciate  in- 
dulgences because  they  were  promulgated  by  them  *,  lus  oppo- 
sition to  their  opinions  and  vices  proceeded  from  more  laudable 
motives.     Seek.  p.  15.  32.    Lutlieri  Opera,  i.  p.  64.  6.  8.     A 
diploma  of  indulgences  is  published  by  Herm.  Yonder  Hardt^ 
from  which  it  appears,  that  the  name  of  the  guardian  of  the 
Franciscans  is  retained  together  with  that  of  the  Archbishop^ 
although  the  former  did  not  act.    The  limits  of  the  country  to 
which  their  commissions  extended,  viz.  the  diocese  of  Mentz> 
Magdeburg,  Halberstadt,  and  the  territories  of  th6  Marquis  of 
Brandenburg,  are  mentioned  in  that  dipbma.     Hist.  Literaria 
Reformat,  pars  iv.-p.  14. 
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papal  see.     Leo  imputed  the  whole  to  monastic  en-  book 
mity  and  emulation^  and  seemed  inclined  not  to  in-  v^^L^ 
terpose  in  the  contest^  but  to  allow  the  Augusti^    (I&20. 
nians  and  Dominicans  to  wrangle  about  the  matter 
with  their  usual  animosity. 

The  solicitations,  however,  of  Luther's  adversaries.  The  pro- 
who 'were  exasperated  to  an  high  degree  by  the  Lather's 
boldness  and  severity  with  which  he  animadverted  op^i^io^*- 
on  their  writings,  together  with  the  surprising  pro- 
gress which  his  opinions  made  in  different  parts  of 
Germany,  roused  at  last  the  attention  of  the  Court 
of  Rome,  and  obliged  Leo  to  take  measures  for  the 
security  of  the  church  against  an  attack  that  now 
appeared  too  serious  to  be  despised.     For  this  end,  He  is  sum- 
he  summoned  Luther  to  appeai:  at  Rome,  within  I^p^^^j 
wcty  days,  before  the  auditor  of  the  chamber,  and  i^o^i^e* 
the  Inquisitor-general  Prieriasj,  who  had  written  ^^ 
against  him,  whom  he  empowered  jointly  to  exa- 
mine his  doctrines,  and  to  decide  concerning  them. 
He  WTote,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  Elector  of  Sax- 
ony, beseeching  him  not  to  protect  a  man  whose 
heretical  and  profane  tenets  were  so  shocking  to 
pious  ears ;  and  enjoined  the  provincial  of  the  Au- 
gustinians  to  check,  by  his  audiority,  the  rashness 
of  an  arrogant  monk,  which  brought  disgrace  upon 
the  order  of  St.  Augustine,  and  gave  offence  and 
disturbance  to  the  whole  dhurch. 

From  the  strain  of  these  letters,  as  well  as  from  The  Pope 
the  nomination  of  the  judge  so  prejudiced  and  par-  Jb^egate 
tial  as  Prierias,  Luther  easily  saw  what  sentence  he  to  try  him 
might  expect  at  Rome.     He  discovered,  for  that  many." 
reason,  the  utmost  solicitude  to  have  his  cause  tried 
in  Germany,  and  before  a  less  suspected  tribunal; 
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BOOK  The  professors  in  the  university  of  Witteniberg, 
^  ^^  J  anxious  for  the  safety  of  a  man  who  did  so  much 
1520,  honour  to  their  society,  wrote  to  the  Pope ;  and, 
after  employing  several  pretexts  to  excuse  Luther 
from  appearing  at  Rome,  entreated  Leo  to  commit 
the  examination  of  his  doctrines  to  some  persons 
of  learning  and  authority  in  Germany.  The  Elector 
requested  the  same  thing  of  the  Pope's  legate  at  the 
diet  of  Augsburg ;  and  as  Luther  himself,  who,  at 
that  time,  was  so  far  from  having  any  intention  to 
disclaim  the  papal  authority,  that  he  did  not  even 
entertain  the  smallest  suspicion  concerning  its  di^ 
vine  original^  had  written  to  Leo  a  most  submissive 
letter,  promising  an  unreserved  compliance  with 
his  will ;  the  Pope  gratified  them  so  far  as  to  em- 
power his  legate  in  Germany,  Cardinal  Cajetan,  a 
Dominican,  eminent  for  scholastic  learning,  and 
passionately  devoted  to  the  Roman  see,  to  hear  an^ 
determine  the  cause. 
Luther  Lutbcr,  though  he  had  good  reason  to  decline  a 

beforethe  j^^g^  choscn  amoug  his  avowed  adversaries,  did 
legate.  ^q^  hesitate  about  appearing  before  Cajetan ;  and, 
having  obtained  the  Emperor's  safe-conduct,  imme^- 
diately  repaired  to  Augsburg.  The  Cardinal  re- 
ceived him  with  decent  respect,  and  endeavoured  at 
first  to  gain  upon  him  by  gentle  treatment.  The 
Cardinal,  relying  on  the  superiority  of  his  own  ta- 
lents as  a  theologian,  entered  into  a  formal  dispute 
with  Luther  concerning  the  doctrines  contained  in 
his  theses*.      But  the  weapons  which  they  em^ 

*  In  the  former  editions  I  asserted,  upon  the  authority  of 
F'alher  Paul,  that  Cajetan  thought  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  en-? 
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'ployed  were  so  different,  Cajetan  appealing  to  pa-  b  O  o  K 
pal  decrees,  and  the  opinions  of  schoolmen,  and  yV\j 
Luther  resting  entirely  on  the  authority  of  Scrip-     1620. 
ture,    that   the   contest  was   altogether  fruitless. 
The  Cardinal  relinquished  the  character  of  a  dis- 
putant, and,  assuming  that  of  a  judge,  enjoined  Lu- 
ther, by  virtue  of  the  apostolic  powers  with  which 
he  was  clothed,  to  retract  the  errors  which  he  had 
uttered  with  regard  to  indulgences,  and  the  nature 
ef  fikith  ;  and  to  abstain,  for  the  future,  from  the 
publication  of  new  and  dangerous  opinions.     Lu- 
ther, fully  persuaded  o^  the  truth  of  his  own  tenets, 
and  confirmed  in  the  belief  of  them  by  the  appro- 
bation which  they  had  met  with  among  persons 
conspicuous  both  for  learning  and  piety,  was  sur- 
prised at  this  abrupt  mention  of  a  recantation,  be^* 
fore  any  endeavours  were  used  to  cohvince  him  that 
he  was  mistaken.     He  had  flattered  himself,  that, 
in  a  conference  concerning  the  points  in  dispute 
with  a  prelate  of  such  distinguished  abilities,  h% 
should  be  able  to  remove  many  of  those  imputa- 
tions with  which  the  ignorance  or  malice  of  his 
antagonists  had  loaded  him  ;  but  the  high  tone  of 
authority  that  the  Cardinal  assumed,  extinguished 
at  once  all  hopes  of  this  kind,  and  cut  off  every  pro- 
spect of  advantage  from  the  interview.     His  native  His  intre- 
intrepidity  of  mind,  however,  did  not  desert  him.  ^lo^^^  *' 
He  declared  with  the  utmost  firmness,  that  he  could 
not,  with  a  safe  conscience,  renounce  opinions  which 


ter  into  any  dispute  with  Luther  3  but  M.  Beausobre,  in  his 
Histoire  de  la  Reformation,  vol.  i.  p.  121,  &c,  has  satisfied  me 
that  I  was  mistaken.    See  also  Seckend.  lib.  i.  p.  46,  &c. 
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3  o  o  K  he  believed  to  be  true ;  nor  should  any  considera-' 
^  ;^V  .,  tion  ever  induce  him  to  do  what  would  be  so  base 
J520.  in  itself,  and  so  offensive  to  God.  At  the  same 
time^  he  continued  to  express  no  less  reverence  thair 
formerly  for  the  authority  of  the  apostolic  see^;  he 
signified  his  willingness  to  submit  the  whole  con- 
troversy to  certain  universities  which  he  naiped, 
and  promised  neither  to  write  nor  to  preach  con- 
cerning indulgences  for  the  future,  provided  his  ad- 
versaries were  likewise  enjoined  to  be  silent  with  re*^ 
spect  to  them  P.  All  these  offers  Cajetan  disre- 
garded or  rejected,  and  still  insisted  peremptorily 
on  a  simple  recantation,  threatening  him  with  eccle- 
siastical censures,  and  forbidding  him  to  appeaf 
again  in  his  presence^  unless  he  resolved  instantly- 
to  comply  with  what  he  had  required.  This  haughty 
and  violent  manner  of  proceeding,  as  well  as  other 
Qircumstances,  gave  Luther^s  friends  such  strong 
reasons  to  suspect,  that  even  ,the  Imperial  safe-con- 
duct would  not  be  able  to  protect  him  from  the  le- 
gatees power  and  resentment,  that  they  prevailed 
on  him  to  withdraw  secretly  from  Augsburg,  and 
to  return  to  his  own  country.  But  before  his  de- 
parture, according  to  a  form  of  which  there  had 
His  ap-  been  some  examples,  he  prepared  a  solemn  appeal 
Ckt/is.  f^^™  ^he  Pope  ill-informed  at  that  time  concerning 
his  cause,  to  the  Pope  when  he  should  receive  more 
full  information  with  respect  to  it^. 
.  Cajetan,  enraged  at  Luther*s  abrupt  retreat,  and 

ported  by  at  the  publication  of  his  appeal,  wrote  to  the  Elec- 

^  l#iith.  Oper.  vol.  i.  p.  164.  p  Ibid.  p.  160. 

^  Sleid.  Hist,  of  Reform,  p.  7.     Seckcnd.  p.  45.      Liith, 
Oper.  i.  1G3. 
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tor  of  Saxony,  complaining  of  both ;  and  requiring  book 
him,  as  he  regarded  the  peace  of  the  church,  or  the  ^  "'  j 
authority  of  its  head,  either  to  send  that  seditious  1520. 
monk  a  prisoner  to  Rome,  or  to  banish  him  out  of  JtSn" 
his  territories.  It  was  not  from  theological  consi- 
derations that  Frederic  had  hitherto  countenanced 
Luther ;  he  seems  to  have  been  much  a  stranger  to 
cootrov^^ies  of  that  kind,  and  to  have  been  little 
interested  in  them.  His  protection  flowed  almost 
entirely,  as  hath  been  already  observed,  from  poli- 
tical motives,  and  was  afforded  with  great  secrecy 
and  caution.  He  had  neither  heard  any  of  Luther*s 
discourses,  nor  read  any  of  his  books ;  and  though 
all  Germany  resounded  with  his  fame,  he  had  never 
once  admitted  him  into  his  presence^.  But  upon 
this  demand  which  the  Cardinal  made,  it  became 
necessary  to  throw  off  somewhat  of  his  former  re- 
serve. He  had  been  at  great  expense,  and  had  be- 
stowed much  attention,  on  founding  a  new  univer- 
sity, an  object  of  considerable  importance  to  every 
German  Prince ;  and  foreseeing  how  fatal  a  blow 
the  ranoval  of  Luther  would  be  to  its  reputation', 
h^  under  various  pretexts,  and  with  many  profes- 
nons  of  esteem  for  the  Cardinal,  as  well  as  of  re- 
verence for  the  Pope,  not  only  declined  complying 
with  either  of  his  requests,  but  openly  discovered 
great  concern  for  Luther's  safety  ^ 

The  inflexible  rigour  with  which  Cajetan  insisted  Motives 
on  a  simple  recantation^  gave  great  offence  to  Lu-  gate's  con- 
ther's  followers  in  that  age,  and  hath  since  been  ^^^* 

'  Seckend.  p.  27.     Sleid.  Hist.  p.  1 2.       •  Seckend.  p.  59. 
<  Sleid.  Hist.  p.  10.    Luth.  Oper.  i,  172. 
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BOOK  censured  as  imprudent  by  several  popish  mhefg* 
^'*  But  it  was  impossible  for  the  legate  to  act  another 
\^r  P*'**  The  judges  before  whom  Luther  had  been 
required  to  appear  at  Rome,  were  so  eager  to  dis- 
play their  zeal  against  his  errors,  that,  without 
'  waiting  for  the  expiration  of  sixty  days  allowed  him 
in  the  citation,  they  had  already  condemned  him 
as  an  heretic  ^.  Lico  had,  in  several  of  his  briefs 
and  letters,  stigmatized  him  as  a  child  of  iniquity, 
and  a  man  given  up  to  a  reprobate  sense.  Nothing 
less,  therefore,  than  a  recantation  could  save  the 
honour  of  the  church,  whose  maxim  it  is,  never  to 
abandon  the  smallest  point  that  it  has  established^ 
and  which  is  even  precluded,  by  its  pretensions  to 
infallibility,  from  having  it  in  its  power  to  do  so. 
Luther*s  Luther*s  situation,  at  this  time,  was  such  as 
fituiSon.  would  have  filled  any  other  person  with  the  most 
disquieting  apprehensions.  He  could  not  expect 
that  a  Prince  so  prudent  and  cautious  as  Frederic 
would,  on  his  account,  set  at  defiance  the  thunders 
of  the  church,  and  brave  the  papal  power,  which  had 
crushed  some  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  German: 
Emperors.  He  knew  what  veneration  was  paid,  in 
that  age,  to  ecclesiastical  decisions ;  what  terrors 
ecclesiastical  censures  carried  along  with  them ;  and 
how  easily  these  might  intimidate  and  shake  aPrince, 
who  was  rather  his  protector  from  policy,  than  his 
disciple  from  conviction.  If  he  should  be  obliged 
to  quit  Saxony,  he  had  no  prospect  of  any  other 
asylum,  and  must  stand  exposed  to  whatever  punish- 
ment the  rage  or  bigotry  of  his  enemies  could  in- 

«  Luther.  Opcr^i.  161. 
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fiict*  Though  sensible  of  his  danger,  he  discovered  book 
no  symptoms  of  timidity  or  remissness,  but  conti-       '^' 
nued  to  vindicate  his  own  conduct  and  opinions,     152a 
and  to  inveigh  against  those  of  his  adversaries  with 
more  vehemence  than  ever^. 

But  as  every  step  taken  by  the  court  of  Rome,  Heappeais 
particularly  the  irregular  sentence  by  which  he  had  rai  Coub- 
been  so  precipitately  declared  an  heretic,  convinced  ^^^' 
Luther  that  Leo  would  soon  proceed  to  the  most 
violent  measures  against  him,  he  had  recourse  to 
the  only  expedient  in  his  power,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  effect  of  the  papal  censures.     He  appealed  to 
a  General  Council,  which  he  affirmed  to  be  the  re- 
prej^entative  of  the  Catholic  church,  and  superior 
in  power  to  the  Pope,  who  being  a -fallible  man 
might  err,  as  St.  Peter,  the  most  perfect  of  his  pre- 
decessors, had  erredy.  ^ 

It  soon  appeared,  that  Luther  had  not  formed  A  ^5^*^"^* 

m i&vour 

rash  conjectures  concerning  the  intentions  of  the  of  induU 
Romish  church.  A  bull  of  a  date  prior  to  his  pp-  g^'**^^^- 
peal  was  issued  by  the  Pope,  in  which  he  magnifies 
the  virtue  and  efficacy  of  indulgences,  in  terms  as 
extravagant  as  any  of  his  predecessors  had  ventured 
to  use  in  thq  darkest  ages  ;  and  vdthout  applying 
such  palliatives,  or  mentioning  such  concessions, 
as  a  more  enlightened  period,  and  the  disposition 
in  the  minds  of  many  men  at  that  juncture,  seemed 
to  call  for,  he  required  all  Christians  to  assent  to 
what  he  delivered  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic 
church,  and  subjected  those  who  should  hold  or 

*  Seckend.  p.  59. 

y  Sleid.  Hist.  12.    Luth.  Oper.  i.  170. 
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BOOK  teach  any  contrary  opinion,  to  the  heaviest  ecele- 
^^'      dastical  censures. 

^^2a  Among  Luthers  followers,  this  bull,  which  they 
Maximi-  considered  as  an  unjustifiable  effort  of  the  Pope  in 
of  advan-  ofder  to  preserve  that  rich  branch  of  his  revenue 
j^*^  which  arose  from  indulgences,  produced  little  effect. 
But,  among  the  rest  of  his  countr}rmen,  such  a  clear 
decision  of  the  sovereign  Pontiff  against  him,  and 
enforced  by  such  dreadful  penalties,  must  have  been 
attended  with  consequences  very  fatal  to  his  cause ; 
Jan.  17.  if  these  had  not  been  prevented  in  a  great  measure 
by  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  whom 
both  his  principles  and  his  interest  prompted  to 
support  the  authority  of  the  Holy  See.  In  cohm- 
quence  of  this  event,  the  vicariat  of  that  part  of 
Germany  which  is  governed  by  the  Saxon  laws^  de^ 
volved  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony;  and  undar  the 
shelter  of  his  fjtiendly  administration,  Luther  not 
only  enjoyed  tranquillity,  but  his  opinions  were  suf- 
fered, during  the  interregnum  which  preceded 
Charles's  election,  to  take  root  in  different  places, 
and  to  grow  up  to  some  degree  of  strength  and 
firmness.  At  the  same  time,  as  the  election  of  an 
Emperor  was  a  point  more  interesting  to  Leo  than 
a  theological. controversy,  which  he  did  not  under- 
stand, and  of  which  he  could  not  foresee  the  con- 
sequences, he  was  so  extremely  solicitous  not  to  ir- 
ritate a  Prince  of  such  considerable  influence  in  the 
electoral  college  as  Frederic,  that  he  discovered  a 
great  unwillingness  to  pronounce  the  sentence  oi 
excommunication  against  Luther,  which  his  adver- 
saries continually  demanded  with  the  most  clamo- 
rous importunity. 
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"To  these  political  views  of  the  Pope,  as  well  as  b  o  o  K 
to  his  natural  aversion  from  severe  measures,  was  ^   "•    ^ 
owing  the  suspension  of  any  further  proceedings     1620. 
against  Luther  for   eighteen  months.     Perpetual  ^j^^P®""^. 
negotiations,  however,  in  wder  to  bring  the  matter  ceedinga 
to  some  amicable  issue,  were  carried  on  during  that  J^"ber. 
space.  The  manner  in  which  these  were  conducted 
having  given  Luther  many  opportunities  of  ob- 
serving the  corruption  of  the  court  of  Rome ;  its 
obstinacy  in  adhering  to  established  errors ;  and  its 
indifference  about  truth,  however  clearly  proposed, 
or  strongly  proved,  he  began  to  utter  some  doubts  Hejjegina 
with  regard  to  the  divine  original  of  the  papal  au-  quesdoiT 
thority,     A  public  disputation  was  held  upon  this  *^«  P^pal 
important  question  at  Leipsic,  between  Luther  and  ^* 

Eccius,  one  of  his  most  learned  and  formidable  an- 
tagonists ;  but  ^t  was  as  fruitless  and  indecisive  as 
such  scholastic  <;ombats  usually  prove.  Both  par- 
ties boasted  of  having  obtained  the  victory ;  both 
were  confirmed  in  their  own  opinions ;  and  no  pro- 
gress was  made  towards  deciding  the  point  in  con- 
troversy^. 

Nor  did  this  spirit  of  opposition  tp  the  doctrines  Reforma- 
and  usurpations  of  the  Romish  church  break  out  s^tzer- 
in  Saxony  alone ;  an  attack  no  less  violent,  and  oc-  ^an**- 
casioned  by  the  same  causes,  was  made  upon  them 
about  this  time  in  Switzerland.     The  Franciscans 
being  intrusted  with  the  promulgation  of  indul- 
gences in  that  country,  executed  their  commission 
with  the  same  indiscretion  and  rapaciousness,  which 
had  rendered  the  Dominicans  so  odious  in  Ger- 

^  Luth.  OpPT.  i.  199. 
VOL.  H.  I 
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BOOK  many.  They  proceeded,  nevertheless,  with  unin-^ 
^^  ^''  J  terrupted  success  till  they  arrived  at  Zurich.  There 
1520.  Zuinglius^  a  man  not  inferior  to  lAither  himself  in 
zeal  and  intrepidity,  ventured  to  oppose  them ;  and 
being  animated  with'  a  republican  boldness,  and 
fr^e  from  those  restraints  which  subjection  to  the 
will  of  a  Prince  imposed  on  the  German  Reformer, 
he  advanced  with  more  daring  and  rapid  steps  to 
overturn  the  whole  fabric  of  the  established  rdi- 
gion*.  The  appearance  of  such  a  vigorous  auxi- 
liary, and  the  progress  which  he  made,  was  at  first 
matter  of  great  joy  to  Luther.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  decrees  of  the  universities  of  Cologne  and  Lou- 
vain,  which  pronounced  his  opinions  to  be  errone- 
ous, afforded  great  cause  of  triumph  to  his  adver- 
saries. 
Luther's  But  the  undaunted  spirit  of  Luther  acquired  ad- 
and^pr"  ditional  fortitude  from  every  instance  of  opposition ; 
gresi.  and  pushing  on  his  inquiries  and  attacks  from  one 
doctrine  to  another,  he  began  to  shake  the  firmest 
foundations  on  which  the  wealth  or  power  of  the 
church  was  established.  Leo  canie  at  last  to  be 
convinced,  that  all  hopes  of  reclaiming  him  by  for- 
bearance were  vain ;  several  prelates  of  great  wis- 
dom exclaimed,  no  less  than  Luther's  personal  ad- 
versaries, against  the  Pope's  unprecedented  lenity 
in  permitting  an  incorrigible  heretic,  who  during 
three  years  had  been  endeavouring  to  subvert  every 
thing  sacred  and  venerable,  still  to  remain  within 
the  bosom  of  the  church ;  the  dignity  of  the  papal 
see  rendered  the  most  vigorous  proceedings  neces^ 

•  Skid.  Hiat.  22.    Seckend.  59. 
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sary ;  the  new  Emperor,  it  was  hoped,  would  sup-  book 
port  its  authority ;  nor  did  it  seem  probable  that  v]}'j 
the  Elector  of  Saxony  would  so  far  forget  his  usual    1520. 
caution,  as  to  set  himself  in  opposition  to  their 
united  power.     The  college  of  Cardinals  was  often 
assembled^  in  order  to  prepare  the  sentence  with 
due  deliberation,  and  the  ablest  canonists  were  con- 
sulted how  it  might  be  expressed  with  unexception- 
able formality.     At  last,  on  the  fifteenth  of  June,  Bull  of 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty,  the  bull  so  communu 
fatal  to  the  church  of  Rome  was  issued.     Forty-  pubUshed 
one  propositions,  extracted  out  of  Luther's  works,  ^"*' 
are  therein  condemned  as  heretical,  scandalous,  and 
offensive  to  pious  ears ;  all  persons  are  forbidden 
to  read  his  writings,  upon  pain  of  excommunication; 
such  as  had  any  of  them  in  their  custody  were  com- 
manded to  commit  them  to  the  flames ;  he  him- 
self, if  he  did  not  within  sixty  days  publicly  recant 
his  errors,  and  burn  his  books,  is  pronounced  an 
obstinate  heretic ;  is  excommunicated,  and  deliver- 
ed unto  Satan  for  the  destruction  of  his  flesh ;  and 
all  secular  Princes  are  required,  under  pain  of  in- 
curring the  same  censure,  to  seize  his  person,  that 
he  might  be  punished  as  his  crimes  deserved^ 

The  publication  of  this  bull  in  Germany  excited  The  eflfecu 
various  passions  in  different  places.  Luther's  ad-  Gerxnlny, 
versaries  exulted,  as  if  his  party  and  opinions  had 
been  crushed  at  once  by  such  a  decisive  blow.  His 
followers,  whose  reverence  for  the  papal  authority 
daily  diminished,  read  IjCo's  anathemas  with  more 
indignation  than  terror.     In  some  cities  the  people 

*  PataTic,  27.    Luth.  Oper.  i,  423. 
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BOOK  violently  obstructed  the  promulgation  of  the  bull ; 
^'-  in  others,  the  persons  who  attempted  to  publish  it 
l^^  were  insulted,  and  the  bull  itself  was  torn  in  pieces 
and  trodden  under  foot*^. 
and  upon  This  Sentence,  which  he  had  for  some  time  ex." 
Nov.^17,  pected,  did  not  disconcert  or  intimidate  Luther. 
After  renewing  his  appeal  to  the  general  council, 
he  published  remarks  upon  the  bull  of  excommu- 
nication ;  and  being  now  persuaded  that  Leo  had 
been  guilty  both  of  impiety  and  injustice  in  his 
proceedings  against  him,  he  boldly  declared  the 
Pope  to  be  that  man  of  sin^  or  Antichrist,  whose 
appearance  is  foretold  in  the  New  Testament ;  he 
declaimed  against  his  tyranny  and  usurpations  with 
greater  violence  than  ever ;  he  exhorted  all  Christian 
Princes  to  shake  off  such  an  ignominious  yoke ;  and 
boasted  of  his  own  happiness  in  being  marked  out 
as  the  object  of  ecclesiastical  indignation,  because 
he  had  ventured  to  assert  the  liberty  of  mankind. 
Nor  did  he  confine  his  expressions  of  contempt  for 
the  papal  power  to  words  alone :  Leo  having,  in 
execution  of  the  bull,  appointed  Luther's  books  to 
be  burnt  at  Rome,  he,  by  way  of  retaliation,  as- 
sembled all  the  professors  and  students  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Wittemberg,  and  with  great  pomp,  in 
presence  of  a  vast  multitude  of  spectators,  cast  the 
volumes  of  the  canon  law,  together  with  the  bull  of 
excommunication,  into  the  flames ;  and,  his  example 
was  imitated  in  several  cities  of  Germany.  The 
manner  in  which  he  justified  this  action  was  still 
more  offensive  than  the  action  itself.     Having  col- 

<^  Seckend.  p.  116. 
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iected  from  the  canon  law  some  of  the  most  extra-  book 
vagant  propositions  with  regard  to  the  plenitude      ''*    ^ 
and  omnipotence  of  the  papal  power,  as  well  as  the     1520. 
subordination  of  all  secular  jurisdiction  to  the  au* 
thority  of  the  Holy  See,  he  published  these  with  a 
commentary;  pointing  out  the  impiety  of  such 
tenets,  and  their  evident  tendency  to  subvert  all 
civil  government^ 

Such  was  the  progress  which  Luther  had  made,  state  of 
and  such  the  state  of  his  party,  when  Cliarles  ar-  forn^^ 
rived  in  Germany.     No  secular  prince  had  hitherto  ^^on  when 
embraced  Luther's  opinions ;    no  change  in  the  arrived  in 
established  forms  of  worship  had  been  introduced ;  Crennany. 
and  no  encroachments  had  been  made  upon  the 
possessions  or  jurisdiction  of  the  clergy;  neither 
party  had  yet  proceeded  to  action ;  and  the  con- 
troversy, though  conducted  with  great  heat  and 
passion  on  both  sides,  was  still  carried  on  with  its 
proper  weapons,  with  theses,  disputations,  and  re^ 
plies.  A  d^ep  impression,  however,  was  made  upon 
the  minds  of  the  people ;  their  reverence  for  ancient 
institutions  and  doctrines  was  shaken ;  and  the  ma- 
terials were  already  scattered  which  kindled  into  the 
combustion  that  soon  spread  over  all  Germany. 
Students  crowded  from  every  province  of  the  Empire 
to  Wittemberg ;  and  under  Luther  himself,  Me- 
lancthon,    Carlostadius,    and  other  masters  then 
reckoned  eminent,   imbibed  opinions  which,   on 
their  return^  they  propagated  among  their  country- 
inen,  who  listened  to  them  with  that  fond  atten^ 

^  Luth.  Open  ii.  316, 
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BOOK  tion  which  truth,  when  accompanied  with  novelty, 
^^*      naturally  commands®. 

^^207  During  the  course  of  these  transactions,  the  court 
Reflec  of  Rome,  though  under  the  direction  of  one  of  its 
the  con.  ahlest  pontiffs,  neither  formed  its  schemes  with 
Rome^  that  profound  sagacity,  nor  executed  them  with 
that  steady  perseverance,  which  had  long  rendered 
it  the  most  perfect  model  of  political  wisdom  to 
the  re§t  of  Europe.  When  Luther  began  to  de- 
claim against  indulgences,  two  different  methods  of 
treating  him  lay  before  the  Pope ;  by  adopting  one 
of  which,  the  attempt,  it  is  probable,  might  have 
been  crushed,  and  by  the  other  it  might  have  been 
rendered  innocent.  If  Luther's  first  departure  from 
the  doctrines  of  the  church  had  instantly  drawn 
upon  him  the  weight  of  its  censures,  the  dread  of 
these  might  have  restrained  the  Elector  of  Saxony 
from  protecting  him,  might  have  deterred  the 
people  from  listening  to  his  discourses,  or  even 
might  have  overawed  Luther  himself;  and  his 
name,  like  that  of  many  good  men  before  his  time, 
would  now  have  been  known  to  the  world  only  for 
his  honest  but  ill-timed  effort  to  correct  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  Romish  church.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  Pope  had  early  testified  some  dis- 
pleasure with  the  vices  and  excesses  of  the  friars 
who  had  been  employed  in  publishing  indulgences  ; 
if  he  had  forbidden  the  mentioning  of  controverted 
points  in  discourses  addressed  to  the  people ;  if  he 
had  enjoined  the  disputants  on  both  sides  to  be 
silent  J  if  he  had  been  careful  not  to  risque  the 

*  Seckend.  59. 
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credit  of  the  church  by  defining  articles  which  had  book 
hitherto  been  left  undetermined;  Luther  would,  ,"v^ 
probably,  have  stopt  short  at  his  first  discoveries ;     1520. 
he  would  not  have  been  forced  in  self-defence  to 
venture  upon  new  ground,  and  the  whole  contro- 
versy might  possibly  have  died  away  insensibly ;  or, 
being  confined  entirely  to  the  schools,  might  have 
been  carried  on  with  as  little  detriment  to  the  peace 
and  unity  of  the  Romish  church,  as  that  which  the 
Franciscans  maintained  with  the  Dominicans  con- 
cerning the  immaculate  conception,  or  that  be- 
tween the  Jansenists  and  Jesuits  concerning  the 
operations  of  grace.     But  Leo,  by  fluctuating  be- 
tween these  opposite  systems^  and  by  embracing 
them  alternately,  defeated  the  effects  of  both.    By 
an  improper  exertion  of  authority,  Luther  was  exas- 
perated, but  not  restrained.     By  a  mistaken  exer- 
cise of  lenity^  time  was  given  for  his  opinions  to 
spread,  but  no  progress  was  made  towards  recon- 
ciling him  to  the  church ;  and  even  the  sentence 
of  excommunication,  which  at  another  juncture 
might  have  been  dedsive^  was  delayed  so  long  that 
it  became  at  last  scarcely  an  object  of  terror. 

Such  a  series  of  errors  in  the  measures  of  a  court  and  upon 
seldom  chargeable  with  mistaking  its  own  true  in-  ^^^^ 
terest,  is  not  more  astonishing  than  the  wisdom  Luther, 
which  appeared  in  Luther's  conduct.     Though  a 
perfect  stranger  to  the  maxims  of  worldly  wisdom, 
and  incapable,  from  the  impetuosity  of  his  temper, 
of  observing  them,  he  was  led  naturally,  by  the  me- 
thod in  which  he  made  his  discoveries,  to  carry  on 
his  operations  in  a  manner  which  contributed  more 
to  their  success,  than  if  every  step  he  took  had  been 
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B^o  o  K  prescribed  by  the  most  artful  policy.  At  the  time 
^^'  when  he  set  himself  to  oppose Tetzel,  he  was  far  from 
1620,  intending  that  reformation  which  he  afterwards  ef- 
fected ;  and  would  have  trembled  with  horror  at  the 
thoughts  of  what  at  last  he  gloried  in  accomplish- 
ing. The  knowledge  of  truth  was  not  poured  into 
his  mind  all  at  once,  by  any  special  revelation ;  he 
acquired  it  by  industry  and  meditation,  and  his  pro- 
gre^Sy  of  consequence,  was  gradual.  The  doctrine^ 
of  popery  are  so  closely  connected,  that  the  expos- 
ing of  one  error  conducted  him  naturally  to  the  de- 
tection of  others  ;  and  all  the  parts  of  that  artificial 
fabric  were  so  united  together,  that  the  pulling 
down  of  one  loosened  the  foundation  of  the  rest, 
and  rendered  it  more  easy  to  overturn  them.  In 
confuting  the  extravagant  tenets  concerning  indul- 
gences, he  was  obliged  to  inquire  into  the  truie 
caus^  of  our  justification  and  acceptance  with  God. 
The  knowledge  of  that  discovered  to  him,  by  de- 
grees, the  inutility  of  pilgrimages  and  penances ; 
the  vanity  of  relying  on  the  intercession  of  saints ; 
t]ie  impiety  of  worshipping  them ;  the  abuses  of  au- 
ricular confession ;  and  the  imaginary  existence  of 
purgatory.  The  detection  of  so  many  errors,  led 
him,  of  course,  to  consider  the  character  of  the 
clergy  who  taught  them;  and  their  exorbitant 
wealth,  the  severe  injunction  of  celibacy,  together, 
with  the  intolerable  rigour  of  monastic  vows,  ap- 
peared to  him  the  great  sources  of  their  coiTuption. 
From  thence,  it  was  but  one  step  to  call  in  question 
the  divine  original  of  the  papa)  power,  which  autho- 
rized and  supported  such  a  system  of  errors.  As^ 
the  unavoidable  result  of  the  whole^  he  disclainiec^ 
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the  infallibiiity  of  the  Pope,  the  decisions  of  schooU  book 
men,  or  any  other  human  authority,  and  appealed  ^  ^^j  ^ 
to  the  word  of  God,  as  the  only  standard  of  theolo*  1520. 
gical  truth.  '  To  this  gradual  progress  Luther  owed 
his  success.  His  hearers  were  not  shocked  at  first 
by  any  proposition  too  repugnant  to  their  ancient 
prejudices,  or  too  remote  from  established  opinions. 
They  were  conducted  insensibly  from  one  doctrine 
to  another.  Their  faith  and  conviction  were  able 
to  keep  pace  with  his  discoveries.  To  the  same 
cause  was  owing  the  inattention,  and  even  indif- 
ference, with  which  Leo  viewed  Luther's  first  pix)-» 
ceedings.  A  direct  or  violent  attack  upon  the  au- 
thority of  the  church  would  at  once  have  drawn 
upon  Luther  the  whole  weight  of  its  vengeance :  but 
as  this  was  far  from  his  thoughts,  as  he  continued 
long  to  profess  great  respect  for  the  Pope,  and  made 
riepeated  offers  of  submission  to  his  decisions,  there 
seemed  to  be  no  reason  for  apprehending  that  he 
would  prove  the  author  of  any  desperate  revolt ; 
and  he  was  suffered  to  proceed  step  by  step  in  un- 
dermining the  constitution  of  the  church,  until  the 
remedy  applied  at  last  came  too  late  to  produce  any 
effect. 

But  whatever  advantages  Luther's  cause  derived.  An  iiiquiry 
either  from  the  mistakes  of  his  adversaries  or  from  causes 
his  own  good  conduct,  the  sudden  progress  and  firm  ^!l|^  ^°"* 
establishment  of  his  doctrines   must  not  be  as-thepro- 
cribed  to  these  alone.    The  same  corruptions  in  the  ^f  ^^ 
church  of  Rome  which  he  condemned,  had  been  at-  formation. 
tacked  long  before  his  time.     The  same  opinions 
which  he  now  propagated,  had  been  published  in 
different  places,  and  were  supported  by  the  same  ar-? 
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BOOK  guments.  Waldus  in  the  twelfth  century,  Wick- 
t^  "•  J  lifF  in  the  fourteenth,  and  Huss  in  the  fifteenth^  had 
1520.  inveighed  against  the  errors  of  popery  with  great 
boldness,  and  confuted  them  with  more  ingenuity 
and  learning  than  could  have  been  expected  in  those 
illiterate  ages  in  which  they  flourished.  But  all 
these  pranature  attempts  towards  *  a  reformation 
proved  abortive.  Such  feeble  lights,  incapable  of 
dispelling  the  darkness  which  then  covered  the 
church,  were  soon  extinguished  ;  and  though  the 
doctrines  of  these  pious  men  produced  some  effects, 
and  left  some  traces  in  the  countries  where  they 
taught,  they  were  neither  extensive  nor  considera- 
ble. Many  powerful  causes  contributed  to  facili- 
tate Luther's  progress,  which  either  did  not  exist, 
or  did  not  operate  with  full  force,  in  their  days ;  and 
at  that  critical  and  mature  juncture  when  he  ap- 
peared, circumstances  of  every  kind  concurred  in 
rendering  each  step  that  he  took  successful. 
The  long  The  long  and  scandalous  schism  which  divided 
thefourl^  ^^^  church  during  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth 
teenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  centuries,  had  a 
great  effect  in  diminishing  the  veneration  with 
which  the  world  had  been  accustomed  to  view  the 
papal  dignity.  Two  or  three  contending  Pontiffs 
roaming  about  Europe  at  a  time ;  fawning  on  the 
Princes  whom  they  wanted  to  gain  ;  extorting  large 
sums  of  money  from  the  countries  which  acknow- 
ledged their  authority  ;  excommunicating  their  ri- 
vals, and  cursing  those  who  adhered  to  them,  dis- 
credited their  pretensions  to  infallibility,  and  ex- 
posed both  their  persons  and  their  office  to  con- 
tempt.    The  laity,  to  whom  all  parties  appealed,  * 
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came  to  learn  that  some  right  of  private  judgment  BOOK 
belonged  to  them,  and  acquired  the  exercise  of  it  ^   "' 
so  far  as  to  choose,  among  these  infallible  guide?,     1520/ 
whom  they  would  please  to  follow.     The  proceed- 
ings of  the  councils  of  Constance  and  Basil  spread 
this  disrespect  for  the  Romish  see  still  wider,  and^  by 
their  bold  exertion  of  authority  in  deposing  and 
electing  Popes,  tau^t  men  that  there  was  in  the 
church  a  jurisdiction  superior  even  to  the  papal 
power,  which  they  had  long  believed  to  be  su« 
preme. 

The  wound  given  on  that  occasion  to  the  papal  The  pontt 
authority  was  scarcely  healed  up,  when  the  pontifi-  ^^^  ^ 
cates  of  Alexander  VI.  and  Julius  U.^  both  able  vi.  and  of 
Princes,  but  detestable  ecclesiastics,  raised  new ''*^"'' ^^' 
scandal  in  Christendom.  The  profligate  morals  of 
the  former  in  private  life ;  the  fraud,  the  injustice, 
and  cruelty  of  his  public  administration,  place  him 
on  a  level  with  those  tyrants  who^e  deeds  are  the 
greatest  reproach  to  human  nature.  The  latter, 
though  a  stranger  to  the  odious  passions  which 
prompted  his  predeCSessor  to  commit  so  many  un- 
natural crimes,  was  under  the  dominion  of  a  rest* 
less  and  ungovernable  ambition,  that  scorned  all 
considerations  of  gratitude,  of  decency,  or  of  jus- 
tice, when  they  obstructed  the  execution  of  his 
schemes.  It  was  hardly  possible  to  be  firmly  per- 
suaded, that  the  infallible  knowledge  of  a  religion 
whose  chief  precepts  are  purity  and  humility,  was 
deposited  in  the  breasts  of  the  profligate  Alexander, 
or  the  overbearing  Julius*  The  opinion  of  those 
who  exalted  the  authority  of  a  Council  above  that 
of  the  Pope,  spread  wonderfully  under  their  pontifi- 
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B  6  O  K  cates  :  and  as  the  Emperor  and  French  Kings,  who 
^    ^^'  ^  were  alternately  engaged  in  hostilities  with  those 
1520.     active   Pontiffs,   permitted   and  even   encouraged 
their  subjects  to  expose  their  vices  with  ail  the  vio- 
lence of  invective  and  all  the  petulance  of  ridicule ; 
men's  ears  being  accustomed  to  these,  were  not 
shocked  with  the  bold  or  ludicrous  discourses  of 
Luther  and  his  followers  concerning  the  papal  dig-^ 
nity, 
Theim-         Nor  were  such  Excesses  confined  to  the  head  of 
of  the       the  church  alone.     Many  of  the  dignified  clergy, 
^l^^'gy-      secular  as  well  as  regular,  being  the  younger  sons 
of  noble  families,  who  had  assumed  the  ecclesias- 
tical character  for  no  other  reason  but  that  they 
found  in  the  church  stations  of  great  dignity  and 
affluence,  were  accustomed  totally  to  neglect  the 
duties  of  their  office,  and  indulged  themselves  with- 
out reserve  in  all  the  vices  to  which  great  wealth 
and  idleness  naturally  give  birth.     Though  the  in- 
ferior clergy  were  prevented  by  their  poverty  from 
imitating  the  expensive  luxury  of  their  superiors,  yet 
gross  ignorance  and  low  debauchery  rendered  them 
as  contemptible  as  the  others  were  odious  ^  The  se- 

^  The  corrupt  state  of  the  church  prior  to  the  Reformation  is 
acknowledged  by  an  author^  who  was  both  abundantly  able  to 
judge  concerning  this  matter,  and  who  was  not  over-forward  to 
confess  it.  "  For  some  years  (says  Bellarmine)  before  the 
Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  heresies  were  published^  there  was  not 
(as  contemporary  authors  testify)  any  severity  in  ecclesiastical 
udicatories,  a  ny  discipline  with  regard  to  morals,  any  know- 
lege  of  sacred  literature,  any  reverence  for  divine  things  j  there 
was  almost  not  any  religion  remaining."  Bellarminus  Concio 
xxviii.  Oper.  tom.  vi.  col.  296.  edit.  Colon.  16J7,  apud  Gerdesii 
Hist.  Evan.  Renovati,  vol.  i.  p.  25. 
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vere  and  unnatural  lavr  of  celibacy,  to  which  both  book 
were  equally  subject,  occasioned  such  irregularities,  ij'** 
that  in  several  parts  of  Europe  the  concubinage  of    152a 
priests  was  not  only  permitted,  but  enjoined.     The 
employing  of  a  remedy  so  contrary  to  the  precepts 
of  the  Christian  religion,  is  the  strongest  proof  that 
the  crimes  it  was  intended  to  prevent  were  both 
numerous  and  flagrant.    Long  before  the  sixteenth 
century,  many  authors  of  great  name  and  authority 
give  such  descriptions  of  the  dissolute  morals  of 
the  clergy,  as  seem  almost  incredible  in  the  pre- 
sent age^.     The  voluptuous  lives  of  ecclesiastics 
occasioned  great  scandal,  not  only  because  their 

manners  were  inconsistent  with  their  sacred  cha- 
racter ;  but  the  laity  being  accustomed  to  see  se- 
veral of  them  raised  from  the  lowest  stations  to  the 
greatest  affluence,  did  not  show  the  same  indul- 
gence to  their  excesses,  as  to  those  of  persons  pos- 
sessed of  hereditary  wealth  or  grandeur ;  and,  view- 
ing their  condition  with  more  envy,  they  censured 
their  crimes  with  greater  severity.  Nothing,  there- 
fore, could  be  more  acceptable  to  Luther^s  hearers, 

P  Centum  Gravamina  Nation.  German,  in  Fasciculo  Rer.  ex- 
petend.  et  fiigiendarum,  per  Ortuinum  Gratium^  vol.  i.  361. 
See  innumerable  pa^isages  to  the  same  purpose  in  the  appen- 
dix, or  second  volume,  published  by  Edw.  Brown.  See  also 
Herm.  vonder  Hardt.  Hist.  Lit.  Reform,  pars  iii.  and  the  vast 
collections  of  Walchius  in  his  four  volumes  of  Monumenta  Me- 
diiiEvi.   Gotting.  1757. 

The  authors  I  have  quoted  enumerate  the  vices  of  the  clergy. 
When  they  ventured  upon  actions  manifestly  criminal,  we  may 
conclude  that  they  would  be  less  scrupulous  with  respect  to  the 
decorum  of  behaviour.  Accordingly,  their  neglect  of  the  decent 
conduct  suitable  to  their  profession  seems  to  have  given .  great 
offence.    In  order  to  illustrate  this,  I  shall  transcribe  one  pas- 
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BOOK  than  the  violence  with  which  he  exclaimed  against 
^  ^^'      the  immoralities  of  churchmen,  and  every  person  in 
1620.    ^^^  audience  could,  from  hid  own  observation,  con- 
firm the  truth  of  his  invectives. 
The  fad-        The  scandal  of  these  crimes  was  fi^reatly  increased 

lifv  until 

which  ^y  ^^^  facility  with  which  such  as  committed  them 
these  im-  obtained  pardon.  In  all  the  European  kingdoms, 
were  par-  the  importance  of  the  civil  magistrate,  under  forms 
doned.  ^f  government  extremely  irregular  and  turbulent, 
made  it  necessary  to  relax  the  rigour  of  justice ;  and 
upon  payment  of  a  certain  fine  or  composition  pre- 
scribed by  law,  judges  were  accustomed  to  remit 
further  punishment,  even  of  the  most  atrocious 
crimes.  The  court  of  Rome,  always  attentive  to 
the  means  of  augmenting  its  revenues,  imitated 
this  practice  ;  and,  by  a  preposterous  accommoda- 
tion of  it  to  religious  concerns,  gi'anted  its  pardons 
to  suq\\  transgressors  as  gave  a  sum  of  money  in 
order  to  purchase  them.  As  the  idea  of  a  compo- 
sition for  crimes  was  then  familiar,  this  strange  traf- 
fic was  so  far  from  shocking  mankind,  that  it  soon 

sage,  because  it  is  not  taken  from  any  author  whose  professed 
purpose  it  was  to  describe  the  improper  conduct  of  the  clergy  j 
and  who^  from  prejudice  or  artifice^  maybe  supposed  to  aggra- 
vate the  charge  against  them.  The  Emperor  Charles  IV.,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  A.D.  1359,  exhorting  him 
to  reform  the  disorders  of  the  clergy,  thus  expresses  himself : 
*'  De  Christi  patrimonio,  ludos,  hastiludia  et  torneamenta  ex)er- 
cent  3  habitum  militarem  cum  pnetextis  aureis  et  argenteis  ges- 
tant,  et  calceos  militares  -,  comam  et  barbam  nutriunt,  et  nihil 
quod  ad  ritam  et  ordinem  ecclesiasticum  spectat,  osjtendunt. 
Militaribus  se  duntaxat  et  secularibus  actibus,  vita  et  moribus, 
in  suae  salutis  dispendium,  et  generale  populi  scandalum,  im- 
miscent."  Codex  Diplomaticus  Anecdotorum,  per  Val.  Ferd, 
Gudenum,  4to.  vol.  iii.  p.  438. 
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became  general ;  and  in  order  to  prerent  any  im«  book 
position  in  carrying  it  on,  the  officers  of  the  Roman  ^^ 
chancery  published  a  book^  containing  the  precise  j52a 
sum  to  be  exacted  for  the  pardon  of  every  particu- 
lar sin.  A  deacon^  guilty  of  murder,  was  absolved 
for  twenty  crowns.  A  bishop,  or  abbot,  might  as- 
sassinate for  three  hundred  livres.  Any  ecclesiastic 
might  violate  his  vows  of  chastity,  even  with  the 
most  aggravating  circumstances,  for  the  third  part 
of  that  sum.  Even  such  shocking  crimes  as  occur 
seldom  in  human  life,  and  perhaps  exist  only  in  the 
impure  imagination  of  a  casuist,  were  taxed  at  a 
very  moderate  rate.  When  a  more  regular  and 
perfect  mode  of  dispensing  justice  came  to  be  in- 
troduced into  civil  courts,  the  practice  of  paying  a 
composition  for  crimes  went  gradually  into  disuse ; 
and  mankind  having  acquired  more  accurate  notions 
concerning  religion  and  morality,  the  conditions  on 
which  the  court  of  Rome  bestowed  its  pardons  ap- 
peared impious,  and  were  considered  as  one  great 
source  of  ecclesiastical  corruption  ^. 

This  degeneracy  of  manners  among  the  clergy  The  exor- 
might  have  been  tolerated,  perhaps,  with  greater  in-  ^^|^ 
dulgence,  if  their  exorbitant  riches  and  power  had  of  the 
not  enabled  them,  at  the  same  time,  to  encroach  on  ^  "'^  ' 
the  rights  of  every  other  order  of  men.     It  is  the 
genius  of  superstition,  fond  of  whatever  is  pompous  . 
or  grand,  to  set  no  bounds  to  its  liberality  towards 

^  Fascicul.  Rer.  expet.  et  fog.  i.  355*  J.  G.  Schelhornii 
Amoenit.  Literar.  Francof.  1725,  vol.  ii.  369.  Diction,  de  Bayle, 
artic.  Banck  et  Tuppius.  Taxa  Cancellar.  Romanse^  edit, 
Francof.  1651,  passim. 
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BOOK  persons  whom  it  esteems  sacred,  and  to  think  itd 
''*       expressions  of  regard  defective,  unless  it  hath  raised 
]^^^  them  to  the  height  of  wealth  and  authority.    Hence 
flowed  the  extensive  revenues  and  jurisdiction  pos- 
sessed by  the  church  in  every  country  in  Europe, 
and  which  were  become  intolerable  to  the  laity, 
from  whose  undiscerning  bounty  they  were  at  first 
derived.   . 
particular-      The  burden,  however,  of  ecclesiastical  oppres- 
manyj^^"  ^^^^9  ^^^  fallen  with  such  peculiar  weight  on  the 
Germans,  as  rendered  them,  though  naturally  ex- 
empt from  levity,  and  tenacious  of  their  ancient 
customs,  more  inclinable  than  any  people  in  Eu- 
rope to  listen  to  those  who  called  on  them  to  assert 
their  liberty.     During  the  long  contests  between 
the  Popes  and  Emperors  concerning  the  right  of 
investiture,  and  the  wars  which  these  occasioned, 
most  of  the  considerable  German  ecclesiastics  join- 
ed the  papal  faction  ;  and  while  engaged  in  rebel- 
lion against  the  head  of  the  Empire,  they  seized  the 
Imperial  domains  and  revenues,  and  usurped  the 
Imperial  jurisdiction  within  their   own  dioceses. 
Upon  the  re-establishmerit  of  tranquillity,  they  still 
retained  these  usurpations,  as  if  by  the  lengtK  of 
an  unjust  possession  they  had  acquired  a  legal  right 
to  them.    The  Emperors,  too  feeble  to  wrest  them 
out  of  their  hands,  were  obliged  to  grant  the  clergy 
fiefs  of  those  ample  territories,  and  they  enjoyed 
all  the  immunities,  as  well  as  honours,  which  be- 
longed  to  feudal   barons.     By  means    of  these, 
many  bishops  and  abbots  in  Germany  were  not 
only  ecclesiastics,  but  princes,  and  their  character 
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and  manoers  partook  more  of  the  licence  too  fre-  BOOK 
quent  among  the  latter,  than  of  the  sanctity  which  ^^  '  j 
became  the  former*.  •      1620. 

The  unsettled  state  of  government  in  Germany,  where  the 
i^id  the  frequent  wars  to  which  that  country  was  usurped  a 
exposed,  contributed  in  another  manner  towards  ^^?|*  p"* 
aggrandizmg  ecclesiastics.  The  only  property,  du-  perty. 
ring  those  times  of  anarchy,  which  enjoyed  secu- 
rity from  the  oppression  of  the  great,  or  the  ravages 
of  war,  was  that  which  belonged  to  the  church. 
This  was  owing  not  only  to  the  great  reverence  for 
the  Sacred  character  prevalent  in  those  ages,  but  to 
a  superstitious  dread  of  the  sentence  of  excommu- 
nication, which  the  clergy  were  ready  to  denounce 
Ugainst  all  who  invaded  their  possessions.  Many 
observing  this,  made  a  surrender  of  their  lands  to 
eoqiesiasticii,  and,  consenting  to  hold  them  in  fee 
of  the  church,  obtained  as  its  vasslals  a  degree  of 
safety,  which  without  this  device  they  were  unable 
to  procure*  By  such  an  increase  of  the  number  of 
their  vassals,  the  power  of  ecclesiastics  received  a 
r^al  and  permanent  augmentation ;  and  as  lands 
held  in  fee  by  the  limited  tenures  common  in  those 
ages,  often  returned  to  the  persons  on  whom  the 
fief  depended,  considerable  additions  were  made  in 
this  way  to  the  property  of  the  clergy  ^. 

The  solicitude  of  the  clergy  in  providing  for  the  '^^^^ 
safety  of  their  own  persons,  was  still  greater  than  immuni- 
that  which  they  displayed  in  securing  their  posses-  desiastics. 

^  F.  Pi^ul^  History  of  Ecclesiast.  Benefices,  p.  107. 
^  Id.  ibid.  p.  66.  Boulainvillen,  Etat  de  France,  torn.  i.  169. 
Lond.  1 737. 

VOL,  II.  K 
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BOOK  sions ;  and  their  efforts  to  attain  it  were  still  more 
^^  ^^'  successful.  As  they  were  consecrated  to  the  priestly 
1620.  office  with  much  outward  solemnity ;  were  distin- 
guished from  the  rest  of  mankind  by  a  peculiar  garb 
and  manner  of  life ;  and  arrogated  to  their  order 
many  privileges  which  do  not  belong  to  other  Chris- 
tians, they  naturally  became  the  objects  of  exces- 
sive veneration.  As  a  superstitious  spirit  spread, 
they  were  regarded  as  beings  of  a  superior  species 
to  the  profane  laity,  whom  it  would  be  impious  to 
try  by  the  same  laws,  or  to  subject  to  the  same  pu- 
nishments .  This  exemption  from  civil  jurisdiction, 
granted  at  first  to  ecclesiastics  as  a  mark  of  respect, 
they  soon  claimed  as  a  point  of  right.  This  valu- 
able immunity  of  the  priesthood  is  asserted,  not 
only  in  the  decrees  of  Popes  and  Councils,  but  was 
confirmed  in  the  most  ample  form  by  many  of  the 
greatest  Emperors  *.  As  long  as  the  clerical  cha- 
racter remained,  the  person  of  an  ecclesiastic  was 
in  some  degree  sacred ;  and  unless  he  were  de- 
graded from  his  office,  the  unhallowed  hand  of  the 
civil  judge  durst  not  touch  him.  But  as  the  power 
of  degradation  was  lodged  in  the  spiritual  courts, 
the  difficulty  and  expense  of  obtaining  such  a  sen- 
tence too  often  secured  absolute  impunity  to  of- 
fenders. Many  assumed  the  clerical  character,  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  it  might  screen  them 
from  the  punishment  which  their  actions  deserved"*. 
The  German  nobles  complained  loudly,  that  these 

»  GoldMti  Constitut.  Imperial.     Francof.  1&73,  vol.  ii.  92. 
107. 
»  Ryraer's  Fcedera,  vol.  xiii.  532. 
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anointed  malefactors,  as  they  called  them",  seldom  book 
suffered  capitally,   even  for  .  the  most  atrocious  ^    ^^    j 
crimes ;  and  their  independence  of  the  civil  magis-     1520. 
trate  is  often  mentioned  in  the  remonstrances  of 
the  diets,  as  a  privilege  equally  pernicious  to  soci- 
ety, and  to  the  morale  of  the  clergy. 

While  the  clergy  asserted  the  privileges  of  their  Their  en* 
own  order  with  so  much  zeal,  they  made  continual  mentson 
encroachments  upon  those  of  the  laity. '  All  causes  *^«  J""»- 

-     ,  ,  ^  -    diction  of 

relative  to  matnmony,  to  testaments,  to  usury,  to  the  laity, 
legitimacy  of  birth,  as  well  as  those  which  concerned 
ecclesiastical  revenues,  were  thought  to  be  so  con- 
nected with  religion,  that  they  could  be  tried  only 
in  the  spiritual  courts.  Not  satisfied  with  this  am- 
ple jurisdiction,  which  extended  to  one  half  of  the 
subjects  that  give  rise  to  litigation  among  men,  the 
clergy,  with  wonderful  industry,  and  by  a  thousand 
inventions,  endeavoured  to  draw  all  other  causes 
into  their  own  courts  ®.  As  they  had  engrossed  al- 
most the  whole  learning  known  in  the  dark  ages, 
the  spiritual  judges  were  commonly  so  far  superior 
in  knowledge  and  abilities  to  those  employed  in  the 
secular  courts,  that  the  people  at  first  favoured  any 
stretch  that  was  made,  to  bring  their  affairs  under 
the  cognizance  of  a  judicature  on  the  decisions  of 
which  they  could  rely  with  more  perfect  confidence 
than  on  those  of  the  civil  courts.  Thus  the  inter- 
est of  the  church,  and  the  inclination  of  the  peo- 
ple, concurring  to  elude  the  jurisdiction  of  the  lay- 

"  Centum  Gravam.  §31. 
Giannone  Hist,  of  Naples,  book  xix.  §  3. 
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BOOK  magistrate,  soon  reduced  it  almost  to  nothing  p. 

'^*      By  means  of  this,  vast  power  accrued  to  ecclesias- 

l^^  tics,  and  no  inconsiderable  addition  was  made  to 

their  revenue  by  the  sums  paid  in  those  ages  to  the 

persons  who  aaministered  justice. 

The  dread-     The  penalty  by  which  the  spiritual  courts  en- 

fui  effects  forced  their  sentences,  added  great  weight  and  ter- 

of  spiritual  ,..,*••  mi  i? 

censures.   Tor  to  their  jurisdiction.     Ihe  censure  of  excom- 
munication was  instituted  originally  for  preserving 
the  purity  of  the  church ;  that  obstinate  offenders, 
whose  impious  tenets  or  profane  lives  were  a  re- 
proach to  Christianity,  might  be  cut  off  from  the 
society  of  the  faithful :  this,  ecclesiastics  did  not 
scruple  to  convert  into  an  engine  for  promoting 
their  owh  power,  and  they  inflicted  it  on  the  most 
frivolous  occasions.   Whoever  despised  any  of  their 
decisions,  even  concerning  civil  matters,  immedi- 
ately incurred  this  dreadful  censure,  which  not  only 
excluded  them  from  all  the  privileges  of  a  Chris- 
tian, but  deprived  them  of  their  rights  as  men  and 
citizens  ^  ;  and  the  dread  of  this  rendered  even  the 
most  fierce  and  turbulent  spirits  obsequious  to  the 
authority  of  the  church . 
The  dfe-         Nor  did  the  clergy  neglect  the  proper  methods 
vices        of  preserving  the  wealth  and  power  which  they  had 
asticstose-  acquired  with  such  industry  and  address.  The  pos- 
cure  their  sessions  of  the  church,  beinff  consecrated  to  God, 

usurpa-  •  «    A 

tions.  were  declared  to  b^  unalienable ;  so  that  the  funds 
of  a  society  which  was  daily  gaining,  and  could  never 
lose,  grew  to  be  immense.  In  Germany,  it  was  com- 

p  Centum  Gravam.  §  9.  56.  64.  1 1bid.  §  34. 
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puted  that  the  ecclesiastics  had  got  into  their  hands  BOOK 
more  than  one  half  of  the  national  property'.  In  ^^  '  ^ 
other  countries,  the  proportion  varied ;  but  the  share  li^oT 
belonging  to  the  church  was  every  where  prodigi- 
ous. These  vast  possessions  were  not  subject  to 
the  burdens  ioiposed  on  the  lands  of  the  laity.  The 
German  clergy  were  exempted  by  law  from  all 
taxes' ;  and  if,  on  any  extraordinary  emergence,  ec-= 
clesiastics  vwere  pleased  to  grant  some  aid  towards 
supplying  the  public  exigencies,  this  was  considered 
as  a  free  gift  flowing  from  their  own  generosity, 
whieh  the  civil  magistrate  had  no  title  to  demand, 
far  less  to  exact.  In  consequence  of  this  strange 
soleiE^ism  in  government,  the  laity  in  Germany  had 
the  niortiiication  to  find  themselves  loaded  with  ex- 
cessive impositions,  because  such  as  possessed  the 
greatest  property  were  freed  from  any  obligation  to 
support  or  to  defend  the  state. 

-Grievous,  however,  as  the  exorbitant  wealth  and^^^^^J^ 
^numerous  privileges  of  the  clerical  order  were  to  iiastics 
the  other  members  of  the  Germanic  body,  they  for  *i^gr$ 
would  have  reckoned  it  some  mitigation  of  the  evil, 
if  these  had  been  possessed  only  by  ecclesiastics  re- 
siding among  themselves,  who  would  have  been  less 
apt  to  make  an  improper  use  of  their  riches,  or  to 
exercise  their  rights  with  unbecoming  rigour.  But 
the  Bishops  of  Rome  having  early  put  in  a  claim, 
the  boldest  that  ever  human  ambition  suggested,  of 
being  si^reme  and  infallible  heads  of  the  Christian 
church ;  they,  by  their  profound  policy  and  unwea- 

'  Centum  Gravam.  §  28. 

» Id.  ibid.    Goldasti  Const.  Imper.  ii.  79.  108.     Pfeffd  Hist, 
du  Droit  Publ.  350.  374. 
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BOOK  ried  perseverance ;  by  their  address  in  availing  them- 
y^'.  selves  of  every  circumstance  which  occurred ;  by 
1520,  taking  advantage  of  the  superstition  of  some  princes, 
of  the  necessities  of  others,  and  of  the  credulity  of 
the  people,  at  length  established  their  pretensions 
in  opposition  both  to  the  interest  and  common 
sense  of  mankind.  Germany  was  the  country  which 
these  ecclesiastical  sovereigns  governed  with  most 
absolute  authority.  They  excommunicated  and  de- 
posed some  of  its  most  illustrious  Emperors,  and 
excited  their  subjects,  their  ministers,  and  even  th^r 
children,  to  take  arms  against  them.  Amidst  these 
contests^  the  Popes  continually  extended  their  own 
immunities,  spoiling  the  secular  princes  gradually 
of  their  most  valuable  prerogatives,  and  the  Ger- 
man church  felt  all  the  rigour  of  that  oppression 
which  flows  from  subjection  to  foreign  dominion, 
and  foreign  exactions. 
iKHuinated  The  right  of  Conferring  benefices,  which  Hihe 
Pope?  Popes  usurped  during  that  period  of  confusion,  was 
an  acquisition  of  great  importance,  and  exalted  the 
ecclesiastical  power  upon  the  ruins  of  the  temporal. 
The  Emperors  and  other  Princes  of  Germany  had 
long  been  in  possession  of  this  right,  which  served 
to  increase  both  their  authority  and  their  revenue. 
But  by  wresting  it  out  of  their  hands,  the  Popes 
were  enabled  to  fill  the  empire  with  their  own  crea- 
tures ;  they  accustomed  a  great  body  of  every 
Prince's  subjects  to  depend,  not  upon  him  but  upon 
the  Roman  See ;  they  bestowed  upon  strangers  the 
richest  benefices  in  every  country,  and  drained  their 
wealth  tosupply  the  luxury  of  a  foreign  court.  Even 
the  patience  of  the  most  superstitious  ages  could 
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no  longer  bear  such  oppression ;  and  so  loud  and  book 
frequent  were  the  complaints  and  murmurs  of  the      ^^' 
Germans,  that  the  Popes,  afraid  of  irritating  them     i^^oT 
too  far,  consented,  contrary  to  their  usual  practice, 
to  abate  somewhat  of  their  pretensions,  and  to  rest 
satisfied  with  the  right  of  nomination  to  such  be- 
nefices as  happened  to  fall  vacant  during  six  months 
in  the  year,  leaving  the  disposal  of  the  remainder  to 
the  princes  and  other  legal  patrons  ^ 

But  the  court  of  Rome  easily  found  expedients  The  expe- 
for  eluding  an  agreement  which  put  such  restraints  r^^^n^. 
on  its  power.  The  practice  of  reserving  certain  be-  t^w  power 
nefices  in  every  country  to  the  Pope's  immediate  Popes  in- 
nomination,  which  had  been  long  known,  and  pften  effectual. 
complained  of,  was  extended  far  beyond  its  ancient 
bounds.     All  the  benefices  possessed  by  cardinals, 
or  any  of  the  numerous  officers  in  the  Roman 
court ;  those  held  by  persons  who  happened  to  die 
at  Rome,  or  within  forty  miles  of  that  city  on  their 
journey  to  or  from  it ;  such  as  became  vacant  by 
translation^  with  many  others,  were  included  in  the 
number  of  r^^rt;eflf  benefices.  Julius  II.  and  Leo  X. 
stretching  the  matter  to  the  utmost,  often  collated 
to  benefices  where  the  right  of  reservation  had  not 
been  declared,  on  pretence  of  having  mentally  re- 
served this  privilege  to  themselves.     The  right  of 
reservation,  however,  even  with  this  extension,  had 
certain  limits,  as  it  could  be  exercised  only  where 
the  benefice  was  actually  vacant ;  and  therefore,  in 
order  to  render  the  exertion  of  papal  power  un- 

*  F.  Paul,  Hist,  of  Ecclcs.  Bencf.  204.    Gold.  Const*    Im- 
per.  i.  408. 
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BOOK  bounded,  expectative  graces^  or  mandates  nomi- 
^   ^^'      nating  a  person  to  succeed  to  a  benefice  upon  the 
1520.    fii'st  vacancy  that  should  happen,  were  brought  into 
use.     By  means  of  these,  Germany  was  filled  with 
persons  who  were  servilely  dependent  on  the  court 
of  Rome,  from  which  they  had  received  such  rever- 
sionary grants;  princes  were  defrauded,  in  a  great  de* 
gree,  of  their  prerogatives ;  the  rights  of  lay-patrons 
were  pre-  occupied,and  rendered  almost  en  tirely  vain  ^^ 
Venality  of     The  manner  in  which  these  extraordinary  powers 
ofl^e!   were  exercised,  rendered  them  still  more  odious  and 
intolerable.  The  avarice  and  extortion  of  the  court 
of  Rome  were  become  excessive  almost  to  a  pro- 
verb.    The  practice  of  selling  benefices  was  so  no- 
torious, that  no  pains  were  taken  to  conceal  or  to 
disguise  it.     Companies  of  merchants  openly  pur- 
chased the  benefices  of  different  districts  in  Ger- 
many from  the  Pope's  ministers,  and  retailed  them 
at  an  advanced  price*.     Pious  men  beheld  with 
deep  regret  these  simoniacal  transactions,  so  un- 
worthy the  ministers  of  a  Christian  church ;  while 
politicians  complained  of  the  loss  sustained  by  the 
exportation  pf  so  much  wealth  in  that  irreligious 
traffic. 
It  drained      The  sums,  indeed,  which  the  court  of  Rome  drew 
couSries    by  its  stated  and  legal  impositions  frofti  all  the 
of  their      countries  acknowledging  its  authority,  were  so  con- 
siderable, that  it  is  not  strange  that  Princes,  as  well 
as  their  subjects,  murmured  at  the  smallest  addition 

«  Centum  Gravam.  §  21.  Fascic.  Rerum  sxpet.  &c.  334. 
Gold.  Const.  Imper.  i.  391.  404,  405.  F.  Paul^  Hist  of  EccK 
Benef.  167.  199. 

*  Fascic.  Rer.  expet.  i.  359, 
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made  to  them  by  unnecessary  or  illicit  means.  BOOR 
Every  ecclesiastical  person,  upon  his  admission  to  \^\^ 
his  benefice,  paid  annatSy  or  one  year's  produce  of     1520. 
his  living,  to  the  Pope ;  and  as  that  tax  was  ex* 
acted  with  great  rigour,  its  amount  was  very  great. 
To  this  must  be  added,  the  frequent  demands  made 
by  the  Popes  of  free  gifts  from  the  clergy,  together 
with  the  extraordinary  levies  of  tenths  upon  ecde- 
siasticai  benefices,  on  pretence  of  expeditions  against 
the  Turks,  seldom  intended,  or  carried  into  execu- 
tioil ;  and  from  the  whole,  the  vast  proportion  of 
the  revenues  of  the  church,  which  flowed  continually 
to  Rome,  may  be  estimated. 

Such  were  the  dissolute  manners,  the  exorbitant  The  united 
wealth,  the  enormous  power  and  privileges  of  the t^\Z^e 
clergy,  before  the  Reformation;  such  the  oppressive  causes. 
rigoui*  of  that  dominion  which  the  Popes  had  esta- 
blished over  the  Christian  world ;  and  such  the  sen- 
timents concerning   them  that  prevailed  in  Ger- 
many   at  the  beginning   pf    the    sixteenth    cen- 
tury.    Nor  has  this  sketch  been  copied  from  the 
controversial  writers  of  that  age,  who,  in  the  heat 
of  disputation,   may  be  suspected  of  having  ex- 
aggerated the  errors,  or  of  having  misrepresented 
the  conduct,  of  that  church  which  they  laboured  to 
overturn ;  it  is  formed  upon  more  authentic  evi- 
dence, upon  the  memorials  and  remonstrances  of 
the  Imperial  diets,    enumerating  the   grievances 
under  which  the  Empire  groaned,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  redress  of  them.     Dissatisfaction  must  have 
arisen  to  a  great  height  among  the  people,  when . 
these  grave  assemblies  expressed  themselves  with 
that  degree  of  acrimony  which  abounds  in  their  re- 
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BOOK  monstrances  ;  and  if  they  demanded  the  abolition 
II-      of  these  enormities  with  so  much  vehemence,  the 
1620^   P^opl^j  we  may  be  assured,  uttered  their  sentiments 
and  desires  in  bolder  and  more  virulent  language. 
Men  pre-       To  men  thus  prepared  for  shaking  oflF  the  yoke, 
embrace    Luthcr  addresscd  himself  with  certainty  of  success. 
Luther  8    ^g  t^cy  had  long  felt  its  weight,  and  had  borne  it 
with  impatience,  they  listened  with  joy  to  the  first 
offer  of  procuring  them  deliverance.     Hence  pro- 
ceeded the  fond  and  eager  reception  that  his  doc- 
trines met  with,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  they 
and  to  to-  spread  over  all  the  provinces  of  Germany.    Even 
drfecta!"*   ^^^  impetuosity  and  fierceness  of  Luther's  spirit, 
his  confidence  in  asserting  his  own  opinions,  and 
the  arrogance  as  well  as  contempt  wherewith  he 
treated  all  who  differed  from  him,  which,  in  ages 
of  greater  moderation  and  refinement,  have  been 
reckoned  defects  in  the  character  of  that  Reformer, 
did  not  appear  excessive  to  his  contemporaries,, 
whose  minds  were  strongly  agitated  by  those  in- 
teresting controversies  which  he  carried  on,  and  who 
had  themselves  endured  the  rigour  of  papal  tyranny, 
and  seen  the  corruptions  in  the  church  against 
which  he  exclaimed. 

Nor  were  they  offended  at  that  gross  scurrility 
with  which  his  polemical  writings  are  filled,  or  at 
the  low  buffoonery  which  he  sometimes  introduces 
into  his  gravest  discourses.  No  dispute  was  ma- 
naged in  those  rude  times  without  a  large  portion 
of  the  former ;  and  the  latter  was  common,  even 
on  the  most  solemn  occasions,  and  in  treating  the 
most  sacred  subjects.  So  far  were  either  of  these 
from  doing  hurt  to  his  cause,  that  invective  and 
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ridicule  had  some  effect,  as  well  as  more  laudable  book 
arguments,  in  exposing  the  errors  of  popery,  and  ..  ^'  ^ 
in  determining  mankind  to  abandon  them.  '  1620. 

Besides  aH  these  causes  of  Luther's  rapid  pro-  The  effect 
gress,  arising  from  the  nature  of  his  enterprise,  and  vcnti^i°rf 
the  juncture  at  which  he  undertook  it,  he  reaped  P"»^*>ngoa 
advantage  from  some  foreign  and  adventitious  cir«  gressofthe 
cumstances,  the  beneficial  influence  of  which  none  ^<>«'«»*- 
of  his  forerunners  in  the  same  course  had  enjoyed. 
Among  these  may  be  rekoned  the  invention  of  the 
art  of  printing,  about  half  a  century  before  his  time. 
By  this  fortunate  discovery,  the  facility  of  acquiring 
and  of  propagating  knowledge  was  wonderfully  in- 
creased; and  Luther's  books,  which  must  otherwise 
have  made  their  way  slowly  and  with  uncertainty 
into  distant  countries,  spread  at  once  all  over  Eu- 
rope.    Nor  were  they  read  only  by  the  rich  and 
the  learned,  who  alone  had  access  to  books  before 
that  invention ;  they  got  into  the  hands  of  the 
people,  who,  upon  this  appeal  to  them  as  judges, 
ventured  to  examine  and  to  reject  many  doctrines 
which  they  had  formerly  been  required  to  believe, 
without-being  taught  to  understand  them. 

The  revival  of  learning  at  the  same  period  was  ^^,  ^^  '*>« 
a  circumstance  extremely  friendly  to  the  Reforma-  learning. 
tion.  The  study  of  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman 
authors,  by  enlightening  the  human  mind  with  li- 
beral and  sound  knowledge,  roused  it  from  that 
profound  lethargy  in  which  it  had  been  sunk  during 
several  centuries.  Mankind  seem,  at  that  period, 
to  have  recovered  the  powers  of  inquiring  and  of 
thinking  for  themselves,  faculties  of  which  they 
had  long  lost  the  use;  and  fond  of  the  acquisition. 
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BOOK  they  exercised  them  with  great  boldness  upon  aill 
^^^  subjects.  They  were  not  now  afraid  of  entering  an 
J 520.  uncommon  path,  or  of  embracing  a  new  opinion. 
Novelty  appears  rather  to  have  been  a  recommenda* 
tion  of  a  doctrine ;  and  instead  of  being  startled 
when  the  daring  hand  of  Luther  drew  aside,  or 
tore  the  veil  which  covered  and  established  errors^ 
the  genius  of  the  age  applauded  and  aided  the  at- 
tempt. Luther,  though  a  stranger  to  elegance  in 
taste  or  composition,  zealously  promoted  the  cul- 
tivation of  ancient  literature ;  and  sensible  of  its 
being  necessary  to  the  right  understanding  of  the 
Scriptures,  he  himself  had  acquired  considerable 
knowledge  both  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  tongues, 
Melancthon  and  some  other  of  his  disciples  were 
eminent  proficients  in  the  polite  arts ;  and  as  the 
same  ignorant  monks  who  opposed  the  introduc- 
tion of  learning  into  Germany,  set  themselves  with 
equal  fierceness  against  Luther's  opinions,  and  de- 
clared the  good  reception  of  the  latter  to  be  the 
effect  of  the  progress  which  the  former  had  made^ 
the  cause  of  learning  and  of  the  Reformation  came 
to  be  considered  as  closely  connected  with  each 
other,  and,  in  every  country,  had  the  same  friends 
aiid  the  same  enemies.  This  enabled  the  Reformers 
to  carry  on  the  contest  at  first  with  great  superio- 
rity. Erudition,  industry,  accuracy  of  sentiment^ 
purity  of  composition,  ^ven  wit  and  raillery,  were 
almost  wholly  on  thdr  side,  and  triumphed  with 
ease  over  illiterate  monks,  whose  rude  arguments, 
expressed  in  a  perplexed  and  barbarous  style,  were 
found  insufficient  for  the  defence  of  a  system,  the 
errors  of  which,  all  the  art  and  ingenuity  of  its  later 
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ahd  more  learned  advocates  have  not  been  able  tOB  o  o  K 
palKnte.  k^L^ 

That  bold  spirit  of  inquiry,  which  the  revival  of    J520. 
learning  excited  in  Europe,  was  so  favourable  to  the  Luther 
Reformation,  that  Luther  was  aided  in  his  progress,  pereons^ 
and  mankind  were  prepared  to  embrace  his  doc-  ^^°  ^}\ 

not  wiSu 

trines,  by  persons  who  did  not  wish  success  to  his  his  sue- 
undertaking.  The  greater  part  of  the  ingenious 
men  who  applied  to  the  study  of  ancient  literature 
towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth,  though  they  had  no 
intention,  and  perhaps  no  wish,  to  overturn  the  es- 
tablished system  of  religion,  had  discovered  the  ab- 
surdity of  many  tenets  and  practices  authorized  by 
the  church,  and  perceived  the  fufllity  of  those  argu- 
ments by  which  illiterate  monks  endeavoured  to  de- 
fend them.  Their  contempt  of  these  advocates  for 
the  received  errors,  led  them  frequently  to  expose 
the  opinions  which  they  supported,  and  to  ridicule 
their  ignorance,  with  great  freedom  and  severity. 
By  this,  men  were  prepared  for  the  more  serious  at- 
tacks made  upon  them  by  Luther,  and  their  reve- 
rence both  for  the  doctrines  and  persons  against 
whom  he  inveighed,  was  considerably  abated.  This 
was  particularly  the  case  in  Germany.  When  the 
first  attempts  were  made  to  revive  a  taste  for  an- 
cient learning  in  that  country,  the  ecclesiastics 
there,  who  were  still  more  ignorant  than  their 
brethren  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps,  set  them- 
selves to  oppose  its  progress  with  more  active  zeal ; 
and  the  patrons  of  the  new  studies,  in  return,  at- 
tacked them  with  greater  violence.  In  the  writings 
of  Reuchlin,  Hutten,  and  the  other  revivers  of 
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BOOK  learning  in  Germany,  the  corruptions  of  the  church 
^  ^^   J  of  Rome  are  censured  with  an  acrimony  of  style 

1620.  little  inferior  to  that  of  Luther  himself^. 
Cw^Eras-  Fro™  ♦he  same  cause  proceeded  the  frequent 
w«U'  strictures  of  Erasmus  upon  the  errors  of  the 
church,  as  well  as  upon  the  ignorance  and  vices  of 
the  clergy*  His  reputation  and  authority  were  so 
high  in  Europe  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  his  works  were  read  with  such  uni- 
versal admiration,  that  the  effect  of  these  deserves 
to  be  mentioned  as  one  of  the  circumstances  which 
contributed  considerably  towards  Luther's  success. 
Erasmus,  having  been  destined  for  the  church,  and 
trained  up  in  the  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  litera- 
ture, applied  himself  more  to  theological  inquiries 
than  any  of  the  revivers  of  learning  in  that  age.  His 
acute  judgment  and  extensive  erudition  enabled 
him  to  discover  many  errors,  both  in  the  doctrine 
and  worship  of  the  Romish  church.  Some  of  these 
he  confuted  with  great  solidity  of  reasoning  and 
force  of  eloquence.  Others  he  treated  as  objects 
of  ridicule,  and  turned  against  them  that  irresis- 
tible torrent  of  popular  and  satirical  wit,  of  which 
he  had  the  command.  There  was  hardly  any  opi- 
nion or  practice  of  the  Romish  church  which  Lu-f 
ther  endeavoured  to  reform,  but  what  had  been  pre- 
viously animadverted  upon  by  Erasmus^  and  had  af- 
forded him  subject  either  of  censure  or  of  raillery. 
Accordingly,  when  Luther  first  began  his  attack 
upon  the  church,  Erasmus  seemed  to  applaud  his 

y  Gerdesius  Hist.  Evang.  Renov.  vol.  i.  p,  141 .  157.^    Seck- 
end.  lib.  i.  p.  103.  Vonder  Hardt,  Hist.  Literar.  Reform,  pars  ii. 
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conduct;  he  courted  the  friendship  of  several  of  his  b  O  o  k 
disciples  and  patrons,  and  condemned  the  behaviour  ^  ^^*  ^ 
and  spirit  of  his  adversaries'.  He  concurred  openly  1520. 
with  him  in  inveighing  against  the  school  divines, 
as  the  teachers  of  a  system  equally  unedifying  and 
obscure.  He  joined  him  in  endeavouring  to  turn 
the  attention  of  men  to  the  study  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  as  the  only  standard  of  religious  truth*. 
Various  circumstances,  however,  prevented  Eras- 
mus from  holding  the  same  course  with  Luther. 
The  natural  timidity  of  his  temper ;  his  want  of 
that  strength  of  mind  which  alone  can  prompt  a 
man  to  assume  the  character  of  a  reformer  ^  ;  his 
excessive  deference  for  persons  in  high  stations ; 
his  dread  of  losing  the  pensions  and  other  emolu- 
ments, which  their  liberality  had  conferred  upon 
him  ;  his  extreme  love  of  peace,  and  hopes  of  re- 
forming abuses  gradually,  and  by  gentle  methods, 
all  concurred  in  determining  him  not  only  to  repress 
and  to  moderate  the  zeal  with  which  he  had  once 
been  animated  against  the  errors  of  the  church  %  but 


"  Seckend.  lib.  i.  p.  140.  96. 

«  Vonder  Hardt,  Histor.  Literar.  Reform,  pars  i.  Gerdes. 
Hist.  Evang.  Renov.  i.  147. 

^  Erasmus  himself  is  candid  enough  to  acknowledge  this  : 
"  Luther,"  says  he  '^  has  given  us  many  a  wholesome  doctrine, 
and  many  a  good  counsel.  I  wish  he  had  not  defeated  the  ef- 
fect of  them  by  intolerable  faults.  But  if  he  had  written  every 
thing  in  the  most  unexceptionable  manner,  I  had  no  inclina- 
tion to  die  for  the  sake  of  truth.  Every  man  hath  not  the  cou<- 
rage  requisite  to  make  a  martyr ;  and  1  am  afraid,  that  if  I  were 
put  to  the  trial,  I  should  imitate  St.  Peter.**  Epist.  Erasmi  in 
Jortin's  Life  of  Erasm.  vol.  i.  p.  273. 

^  Jortin's  Life  of  Erasmus,  vol.  i.  p.  258. 
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B  o  o  K  to  assume  the  character  of  a  mediator  betweeu  Lu^ 
^  ^^'  ther  and  his  opponents.  But  though  Erasmus  soon 
752a  began  to  censure  Luther  as  too  daring  and  impetu* 
ous,  and  was  at  last  prevailed  upon  to  write  against 
him,  he  must»  nevertheless,  be  considered  as  his 
forerunner  and  auxiliary  in  this  war  upon  the  church. 
He  first  scattered  the  seeds,  which  Luther  cherished 
and  brought  to  maturitj.  His  raillery  and  oblique 
censures  prepared  the  way  for  Luther's  invectives 
and  more  direet  attacks.  In  this  liglit  Erasmus 
appeared  to  the  zealous  defenders  of  the  Bomish 
church  in  his  own  times  ^.  In  this  light  he  must 
be  considered  by  every  person  ccMiversant  in  the 
history  of  that  period. 

In  this  long  enumeration  of  the  circumstances 
which  combined  in  favouring  the  progress  of  Juu^ 
ther*s  opinions,  or  in  weakening  the  resistance  of 
his  adversaries,  I  have  avoided  entering  into  any 
discussion  of  the  theological  doctrines  of  popery, 
and  have  not  attempted  to  shew  how  repugnant 
they  are  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  how  de- 
stitute of  any  foundation  in  reason,  in  the  word  of 
God,  or  in '  the  practice  of  the  primitive  church, 
leaving  those  topics  entirely  to  ecclesiastical  histo- 
rians, to  whose  province  they  peculiarly  belong. 
But  when  we  add  the  effect  of  these  religious  con- 
siderations to  the  influence  of  political  causes,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  united  operation  of  both  on  the 
human  mind  must  have  been  sudden  and  irresisti- 
ble. Though  to  Luther*s  contemporaries,  who  were 
too  near  perhaps  to  the  scene,  or  too  deeply  inter- 

,  ^  Vender  Htirdt;  Hist.  Literar,  Reform,  para  i.  p.  2. 
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i^ted  in  it,  to  trace  causes  with  accuracy,  or  to  ex-  b  o  o  k 
amine  them  with  coolness,  the  rapidity  with  which  ^    ^^'    ^ 
his  opinions  spread,  appeared  to  be  so  unaccount-     1520.   ' 
able,  that  some  of  them  imputed  it  to  a  certain  un- 
common and  malignant  position  of  the  stars,  which 
scattered  the  spirit  of  giddiness  and  innovation  over 
the  world  ® ;  it  is  evident,  that  the  success  of  the 
Reformation  was  the  natural  effect  of  nc&any  power- 
fill  causes  prepared  by  peculiar  Providence,  and 
happily  conspiring  to  that  end.     This  attempt  to 
investigate  these  causes,  and  to  throw  light  on  an 
event,  so  singular  and  important,  will  not,  perhaps, 

be  deemed  an  unnecessary  digression.- 1  return 

from  it  to  the  course  of  the  history. 

The  Diet  at  Worms  conducted  its  deliberations  Proceed- 
with  that  slow  formality  peculiar  to  such  assemblies.  D,^t  at 
Much  time  was  spent  in  establishing  some  regula-  ^V^\' 
tions  with  regard  to  the  internal  police  of  the  Em- 
pire.   The  jurisdiction  of  the  Imperial  chamber  was 
confirmed,  and  the  forms  of  its  proceeding  rendered 
more  fixed  and  regular.     A  council  of  regency  was 
appointed  to  assist  Ferdinand  in  the  government  of 
the  Empire  during  any  occasional  absence  of  the 
Empferor ;  which  from  the  extent  of  the  Emperor's 
dominions,  as  well  as  the  multiplicity,  of  his  affairs, 
was  an  event  that  might  be  frequently  expected  ^ 
The  state  of  religion  was  then  taken  into  consider- 
ation.   There  were  not  wanting  some  plausible  rea-  The  Em- 
sons  which  might  have  induced  Charles  to  have  de-  vfews  with 
clared  himself  the  protector  of  Luther's  cause,  or  ^s^  *» 

*  Luther. 

*  Jovii  Historia,  Lul.  1553,  fol.  p.  134. 
'Pont.  Heuter.  Rerum  Austr.  lib.  viii,  cap.  11.  p.  195, 
Pfeffel  Abreg^  Chronol.  p.  598. 

VOL.  II.  L 
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B  O  O  K  at  least  to  have  connived  at  its  progress.  If  be  had 
^  ^^'  possessed  no  other  dominions  but  those  which  be- 
15217  longed  to  him  in  Germany,  and  no  other  crown  be- 
sides the  Imperial,  he  might  have  been  disposed^ 
perhaps,  to  favour  a  man,  who  asserted  so  boldly 
the  privileges  and  immunities  for  which  the  Em- 
pire had  struggled  so  long  with  the  Popes.  But 
the  vast  and  dangerous  schemes  which  Francis  I. 
wvis  forming  against  Charles,  made  it  necessary  for 
him  to  regidate  his  conduct  by  views  more  exten- 
sive than  those  which  would  have  suited  a  German 
Prince ;  and  it  being  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
secure  the  Pope^s  friendship,  this  determined  him 
to  treat  Luther  with  great  severity,  as  the  most  efy 
fectual  method  of  soothing  Leo  into  a  concurrence 
with  his  measures.  His  eagerness  to  accomplish 
this,  rendered  him  not  unwilling  to  gratify  the  pa- 
pal legates  in  Germany,  who  insisted  that,  without 
any  delay  or  formal  deliberation,  the  diet  ought  to 
condemn  a  man  whom  the  Pope  had  already  ex« 
He  is  sum?.  Communicated  as  an  incorrigible  heretic.  Such  an 
^pear.*^  abrupt  manner  of  proceeding,  however,  being  deem* 
ed  unprecedented  and  unjust  by  the  members  of 
the  diet,  they  made  a  point  of  Luther's  appearing 
in  person,  and  declaring  whether  he  adhered  or  not 
to  those  opinions  which  had  drawn  upon  him  the 
censures  of  the  church  s.  Not  only  the  Emperor, 
but  all  the  Princes  through  whose  territories  he  had 
to  pass,  granted  him  a  safe  conduct ;  and  Charles 
March  6.  wrote  to  him  at  the  same  time^  requiring  his  im- 
mediate attendance  on  the  diet,  and  renewing  his 

■ 

8  P.  Mart  Ep.  722. 
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promises  of  protection  from  any  injury  or  vio-  book 
lence  **.   Luther  did  not  hesitate  one  moment  about  ^    ^^   j 
yielding  obedience^  and  set  out  for  Worms,  at-    1521. 
tended  by  the  herald  who  had  brought  the  Empe- 
ror's letter  and  safe-conduct.     While  on  his  jour- 
ney, many  of  his  friends,  whom  the  fate  of  Huss 
under  similar  circumstances,  and  notwithstanding 
the  same  security  of  an  Imperial  safe-conduct,  filled 
with  solicitude,  advised  and  entreated  him  not  to 
rush  wantonly  into  the  midst  of  danger.     But  Lu- 
ther, superior  to  such  terrors,  silenced  them  with  mg  an- 
this  reply :    "  I  am  lawfully  called,**  said  he,  "  to  ^*U?^«^ 
appear  in  that  city,  and  thither  will  I  go  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  though  as  many  devils  as  there 
are  tiles  on  the  houses  were  there  combined  against 
me'-. 

The  reception  which  he  met  with  at  Worms,  His  recep- 
was  such  as  he  might  have  reckoned  a  full  reward  ^^J^. 
of  all  his  labours,  if  vanity  and  the  love  of  applause 
had  been  the  principles  by  whieh  he  was  influenced. 
Greater  crowds  assembled  to  behold  him,  than  bad 
appeared  at  the  Emperor's  public  entry ;  his  apart- 
ments were  daily  filled  v^ith  Princes  and  personages 
of  the  highest  rattk^  and  he  was  treated  with  all 
the  respect  paid  to  those  who  possess  the  power  of 
directing  the  understanding  and  sentiments  of  other 
men ;  an  homage,  more  sincere,  as  well  as  more 
flattering,  than  any  which  pre-eminence  in  birth  or 
Condition  can  command.     At  his  appearance  before  The  man- 
the  diet,  he  behaved  with  great  decency,  and  with  ^^  °^  ^*" 

^  Luth.  Opcr.  ii.  411.  » Ibid.  412. 

-^  Seckend.  156.    Luth.  Oper.  ii.  414. 

l2 
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BOOK  equal  firmness.     He  readily  acknowledged  an  ex- 

'''       cess  of  vehemence  and  acrimony  in  his  controver- 

TsfiiTT  sial  writings,  but  refused  to  retract  his  opinions,  un- 

appear-     less  he  were  convinced  of  their  falsehood ;    or  to 

consent  to  their  being  tried  by  any  other  rule  than 

the  word  bf  God.     When  neither  threats  nor  en- 

I  ■  > 

treaties  could  prevail  on  him  to  depart  from  this  re- 
solution, some  of  the  ecclesiastics  proposed  to  imi- 
•  tate  the  example  of  the  council  of  Constance,  and 

by  punishing  the  author  of  this  pestilent  heresy, 
who  was  now  in  their  power,  to  deliver  the  church 
at  once  from  such  an  evil.     But  the  members  of  the 
diet  refusing  to  expose  the  German  integrity  ta 
fresh  reproach  by  a  seond  violation  of  public  faith ; 
and  Charles  being  no  less  unwilling  to  bring  a  stain 
upon  the  begining  of  his  administration  by  such  an 
ignominious  action,  Luther  was  permitted  to  de- 
AprilSfi.    part  in  safety  ^     A  few  days  after  he  left  the  city. 
Edict        a  severe  edict  was  published  in  the  Emperor  s  name, 
him.         and  by  authority  of  the  diet^  depriving  him,,  as  an 
obstinate  and  excommunicated  criminal,  of  all  the 
privileges  which  he  enjoyed  as  a  subject  of  the  Em^ 
pire,  forbidding  any  Prince  to  harbour  or  protect 
him,  and  requiring  all  to  concur  in  seizing  his  per- 
son as  soon  as  the  term  specified  in  his  safe-con- 
duct was  expired"^. 
„  .  But  this  rigorous  decree  had  no  considerable  ef- 

He  IS  seiz-  o  ^ 

ed  and  fect,  the  executiou  of  it  being  prevented,  partly  by 
at  Want  ^^  multiplicity  of  occupations  which  the  commo- 
^^rg,        tions  in  Spain,  together  with  the  wars  inl  Italy  and 

ft 

*  Paul,  Hist,  of  Counc.  p.  13.    Scckend.  16(^. 
"  Gold.  Const.  Imperial,  ii.  401. 
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the  Low  Countries,  created  to  the  Emperor ;   and  book 
partly  by  a  prudent  precaution  employed  by  the       ^'' 
Elector  of  Saxony,  Luther's  faithful  and  discerning     1521^ 
patron.     As  Luther,  on  his  return  from  Worms, 
was  passing  near  Altenstein  in  Thuringia,  a  number 
of  horsemen  in  masks  rushed  suddenly  out  of  a  wood, 
..where  the  Elector  had  appointed  them  to  lie  in  wait 
for  him,  and,  surrounding  his  company,  carried  him, 
after  dismissing  all  his  attendants,  to  Wartburg,  a 
strong  castle  not  far  distant.     There  the  Elector 
ordered  him  to  be  supplied  with  every  thing  neces- 
sary or  agreeable ;  but  the  place  of  his  retreat  was 
carefully  concealed,  until  the  fury  of  the  present 
storm  against  him  began  to  abate,  upon  a  change 
in  the  political  situation  of  Europe.     In  this  soli- 
tude^ where  he  remained  nine  months,  and  which 
he  frequently  called  his  Patmos,  after  the  name  of 
that  island  to  which  the  apostle  John  was  banished, 
he  exerted  his  usual  vigour  and  industry  in  defence 
of  his  doctrines,  or  in  confutation  of  his  adversaries, 
publishing  several  treatises,  which  revived  the  spirit 
of  his  followers,  astonished  to  a  great  degree,  and 
disheartened,  at  the  sudden  disappearance  of  their 
leader. 

During  his  confinement,  his  opinions  continued  Progress 
to  gain  ground,  acquiring  the  ascendant  in  al-  opiiions. 
most  every  city  in  Saxony.  At  this  time,  the  Au- 
gustinians  of  Wittemberg,  with  the  approbation  of 
the  university,  and  the  connivance  of  the  Elector, 
ventured  upon  the  first  step  towards  an  alteration 
in  the  established  forms  of  public  worship,  by  abo- 
Ibhing  the  celebration  of  private  masses,  and  by 
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BOOK  giving  the  cup  as  well  as  the  bread  to  the  laity,  in 
^  "'  administering  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper. 
1521.  Whatever  consolation  the  courage  and  success  of 
Decree  of  jjig  disciplcs,  or  the  progress  of  his  doctrines  in  his 
veraity  of  own  country,  afforded  Luther  in  hb  retreat,  he  there 
Pana  con-  jeccived  information  of  two  events  which  consider- 

demmng 

them,       ably  damped  his  joy,  as  they  seemed  to  lay  insupe- 
rable obstacles  in  the  way  of  propagating  his  prind^ 
pies  in  the  two  most  powerful  kingdoms  of  Europe. 
One  was,  a  solemn  decree,  condemning  his  opi- 
nions, published  by  the  university  of  Paris,  the 
most  ancient,  and,  at  that  time,  the  most  respect- 
Henry      able  of  the  learned  societies  in  Europe.     The  other 
writes       ^^^  ^he  auswer  written  to  his  book  concerning  the 
against      Babylouish  captivity  by  Henry  VIII.  of  England. 
That  monarch,  having  been  educated  under  the  eye 
of  a  suspicious  father,  who,  in  order  to  prevent  his 
attending  to  business,  kept  him  occupied  in  the 
study  of  literature,  still  retained  a  greater  love  of 
learning,  and  stronger  habits  of  application  to  it, 
than  are  common  among  Princes  of  so  active  a  dis- 
position, and  such  violent  passions.     Being  ambi- 
tious of  acquiring  glory  of  every  kind,  as  well  as 
zealously  attached  to  the  Romish  church,  and  highly 
exasperated  against  Luther,  who  had  treated  Thomas 
Aquinas,  his  favourite  author,  with  great  contempt, 
Henry  did  not  think  it  enough  to  exert  his  royal 
authority  in  opposing  the  opinions  of  the  Reformer, 
but  resolved  likewise  to  combat  them  with  seholas** 
tic  weapons.     With  this  view  he  published  his  trea* 
tise  on  the  Seven  Sacraments,  which,  though  for- 
gotten at  present,  as  books  of  controversy  always 
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are  v^hen  the  occasion  that  produced  them  is  past,  book 
is  not  destitute  of  polemical  ingenuity  and  acute-       |^' 
ness,  and  was  represented,  by  the  flattery  of  his  cour-     j52j7 
tiers,  to  be  a  work  of  such  wonderful  scieni^e  and 
learning,  as  exalted  him  no  less  above  other  authors 
in  nierity  than  he  was  distinguished  among  them 
1^  his  rank.     The  Pope,  to  whom  it  was  presented 
widi  the  greatest  formality  in  full  consistory,  spoke 
of  it  in  such  terms,  as  if  it  had  been  dictated  by 
immediMe  inspiration ;   and,,  as  a  testimony  of  the 
giialitude  of  the  church  for  his  extraordinary  zeal, 
conferred  on  him  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith^ 
an  appellation  which  Henry  soon  forfeited  in  the 
opinion  of  those  from  whom  be  derived  it,  and 
which  is  still  retained  by  his  successors,  though  the 
avowed  enemies  of  those  opinions,  by  contending 
for  which  he  merited  that  honourable  distinction. 
Luther,  who  was  not  overawed,  either  by  the  autho-  Luther*s 
rity  of  the  university,  or  the  dignity  of  the  monarch,  ^^  ^ 
soon  published  his  animadversions  on  both,  in  a 
style  no  less  vehement  and  severe  than  he  would 
have  used  in  confuting  his  meanest  antagonist. 
This  indecent  boldness,  instead  of  shocking  his 
contemporaries,  was  considered  by  them  as  a  new 
proof  of  his  undaunted  spirit.     A  dontroversy  ma- 
naged by  disputants  so  illustrious,  drew  universal 
attention  ;  and  such  was  the  contagion  of  the  spirit 
of  innovation,  diffused  through  Europe  in  that  age, 
and  so  powerful  the  evidence  which  accompianied 
the  doctrines  of  the  Reformers  on  their  first  publi- 
cation, that,  in  spite  both  of  the  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical powers  combined  against  them,  they  daily 
gained  converts  both  in  France  and  in  England. 
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BOOK      How  desirous  soever  the  Emperor  might  be  to 

^^'*       put  a  stop  to  Luther's  progress,  he  was  often  obliged, 

1521.    during  the  diet  at  Worms,  to  turn  his  thoughts  to 

State  of     matters  still  more  interesting,  and  which  demanded 

affairs  .       -      ,.  .        °      .  , 

between  more  immediate  attention.  A  war  was  ready  to 
and^Fr*  -  ^^^^^  ^ut  between  him  and  the  French  King  in 
cis.  Navarre,  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  in  Italy ;  and 

it  required  either  great  address  to  avert  the  danger, 
or  timely  and  wise  precautions  to  resist  it.     Every 
circumstance,  at  that  juncture,  inclined  Charles  to 
prefer  the  former  measure.     Spain  was  torn  with 
intestine  commotions.    In  Italy  he  had  not  hither- 
to secured  the  assistance  of  any  one  ally.     In  the 
Low  Countries,  his  subjects  trembled  at  the  thoughts 
of  a  rupture  with  France,  the  fatal  effects  of  which 
on  their  commerce  they  had  often  experienced. 
From  these  considerations,  as  well  as  from  the  so- 
licitude of  Chievres,  during  his  whole  administra- 
tion, to  maintain  peace  between  the  two  monarchs, 
proceeded  the  Emperor's  backwardness  to   com-- 
mence  hostilities.     But  Francis  and  his  ministers 
did  not  breathe  the  same  pacific  spirit.     He  easily 
foresaw  that  concord  could  not  long  subsist,  where 
interest,  emulation,  and  ambition  conspired  to  dis- 
solve  it;    and   he    possessed    several    advantages 
which  flattered  him  with  the  hopes  of  surprising  his 
rival,  and  of  overpowering  him  before  he  could  put 
iiimself  in  a  posture  of  defence.  The  French  King's 
dominions,  from  their  compact  situation,  from  their 
subjection  to  the  royal  authority,  from  the  genius 
of  the  people,  fond  of  war,  and  attached  to  their  so-r 
vereign  by  every  tie  of  duty  and  affection,  were 
more  capable  of  a  great  or  sudden  effort,  than  th^ 
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larger  but  disunited  territories  of  the  Emperor,  in  b  o  o  K 
one  part  of  which  the  people  were  in  arms  against      ^'* 
his  ministers,  and  in  all  his  prerogative  was  more     1521? 
limited  than  that  of  his  rival . 

The  only  Princes,  in  whose  power  it  was  to  have  Henry 
kept  down,  or  to  have  extinguished  this  flame  on  its  ^^"^  (?"' 

r  y  ^  o  vours  the 

first  appearance,  either  neglected  to  exert  them- Emperor, 
selves,  or  were  active  in  kindling  and  spreading  it, 
Henry  VIIL,  though  he  affected  to  assume  the  name 
of  mediator,  and  both  parties  made  frequent  ap- 
peals to  him,  had  laid  aside  the  impartiality  which 
suited  that  character.  Wolsey,  by  his  artifices,  had 
estranged  himself  so  entirely  from  the  French  King, 
that  he  secretly  fomented  the  discord  which  he 
ought  to  have  composed,  and  waited  only  for  some 
decent  pretext  to  join  his  arms  to  those  of  the  Em- 
peror". 

Leo's  endeavours  to  excite  discord  between  the  Leo  hesi- 
Emperor  and  Francis  were  more  avowed,  and  had  ^^^^  the 
greater  influence.     Not  only  his  duty,  as  the  com-  rivaia ; 
mon  father  of  Christendom,  but  his  interest  as  an 
Italian  potentate,  called  upon  the  Pope  to  act  as 
the  guardian  of  the  public  tranquillity,  and  to  avoid 
any  measure  that  might  overturn  the  system,  which 
after  much  bloodshed,  and  many  negotiations,  was 
now  established  in  Italy.     Accordingly  Leo,  who 
instantly  discerned  the  propriety  of  this  conduct, 
had  formed  a  scheme,  upon  Charles's  promotion  to 
the  Imperial  dignity,  of  rendering  himself  the  um- 
pire between  the  rivals,  by  soothing  them  alternate- 
ly, while  he  entered  into  no  close  confederacy  with 

«»  Herbert.    Fiddes's  Life  of  Wolsey,  258. 
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BOOK  either ;  and  a  Pontiff  less  ambitious  and  enterpris* 
^  ^^  ing  might  have  saved  Europe  from  many  cahunities 
l^j/  by  adhering  to  this  plan.  But  this  high-spirited 
prelate,  who  was  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  longed 
passionately  to  distinguish  his  pontificate  by  some 
splendid  action.  He  was  impatient  to  wash  away* 
the  infamy  of  having  lost  Parma  and  ^acentia,  the 
acquisition  of  which  reflected  so  much  lustre  on 
the  administration  of  his  predecessor  Julius.  He 
beheld,  with .  the  indignation  natural  to  Italians  in 
that  age,  the  dominion  which  the  Transalpine,  or, 
as  they,  in  imitation  of  the  Roman  arrogance,  de- 
nominated them«  the  barbarous  nMions,  had  attain- 
ed in  Italy.  He  flatt^ed  himsdf  that,  after  as- 
usting  the  one  monar^^h  to  strip  the  other  of  his 
possessions  in  that  country,  he  might  find  means 
'of  driving  out  the  victor  in  his  turn,  and  aecjuire 
the  glory  of  restoring  Italy  to  the  libcirty  and  hap- 
piness which  ii  had  enjoyed  before  the  invasion  of 
Charles  VIII.,  when  every  state  was  governed  by 
its  native  Princes,  or  its  own  laws,  aiid  unacquaint- 
ed with  a  foreign  yoke.  Extravagant  and  chime- 
rical as  this  project  may  seem,  it  was  the  favourite 
ofa^t  of  almost  every  Italian  eminent  for  genius  or 
enterprise  during  great  part  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. They  vainly  hoped  that,  by  superior  skill  in 
the  artifices  and  refinements  of  negotiation,  they 
should  be  able  to  baffle  the  ejibrts  of  nations  less 
polished,  indeed,  than  themselves,  but  much  more 
powerful  and  warlike.  So  alluring  was  the  pro- 
spect of  this  to  Leo,  that,  notwithstanding  the  gen- 
tleness of  his  disposition,  and  his  fondness  for  the 
pleasures  of  a  refined  and  luxurious  ease^  he  has- 
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taied  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  to  plunge  book 
himself  into  a  dangerous  war,  with  an  impetuosity  ^   "*  ^ 
scarcely  inferior  to  that  (A  the  turbulent  and  |nar-     1521. 
tial  Julius °. 

Tt  was  in  Leo's  power,  howevo*,  to  choose  which 
of  the  monarclis  he  would  take  for  his  confederate 
agunst  the  other.  Both  of  them  courted  his  friend- 
ship; he  wavered  for  some  time  between  them, 
and  at  first  concluded  an  alliance  with  Francis.  The 
object  of  tliis  treaty  was  the  conquest  of  Naples, 
which  the  confederates  agreed  to  divide  between 
them.  The  Pope,  it  is  probable,  flattered  himself, 
that  the  brisk  and  active  spirit  of  Francis,  seconded 
by  the  same  qualities  in  his  subjects,  would  get  the 
start  of  the  slow  and  wary  councils  of  the  Empe- 
ror, and  that  they  might  over-run  with  ease  this 
detached  portion  of  his  dominions,  ill  provided  for 
defence,  and  always  the  prey  of  every  invader.  But 
whether  the  fVench  King,  by  discovering  too  open- 
ly his  suspicion  of  Leo*s  sincerity,  disappointed 
these  hopes ;  whether  the  treaty  was  only  an  arti- 
fice of  the  Pope's,  to  cover  the  more  serious  nego- 
tiations which  he  was  carrying  on  with  Charles ; 
whether  he  was  enticed  by  the  prospect  of  reaping 
greater  advantages  from  an  union  with  that  Prince; 
or  whether  he  was  soothed  by  the  seal  which  Charles 
had  manifested  for  the  honour  of  the  church  in 
condemning  Luther  r  certain  it  is,  that  he  soon  de-  concludes 
serted  his  new  ally,  and  made  overtures  of  friend-  ^|\^*'^ 
ship,  though  with  great  secrecy,  to  the  Emperor  p.  Charles. 

•  Guic.  lib.  xiv.  p.  173.         '  ^ 

p  Id.  ibid,  p.  1 75.    Mem.  de  Bellay^  Par.  1573,  p.  24. 
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BOOK  Don  John  Manuel,  the  same  man  who  had  been 
''•      the  favourite  of  Philip,  and  whose  address  had  dis- 
\52L     concerted  all  Ferdinand's  scWbmes,  havi  ng  been  deli- 
vered, upon  the  death  of  that  monarch,  from  the 
prison  to  which  he  had  been  confined,  was  now  the 
Imperial  ambassador  at  Rome,  and  fully  capable  of 
improving  this  favourable  disposition  in  the  Pope 
to  his  master's  advantage**.     To  him  the  conduct 
of  this  negotiation  was  entirely  committed;  and 
being  carefully  concealed  from  Chievres,  whose 
aversion  to  a  war  with  France  would  have  prompt- 
May  8.      ed  him  to  retard  or  to  defeat  it,  an  alliance  between 
the  Pope  and  Emperor  was  quickly  concluded^ 
The  chief  articles  in  this  treaty,  which  proved  the 
foundation  of  Charles's  grandeur  in  Italy,  were,  that 
the  Pope  and  Emperor  should  join  their  forces  to 
expel  the  French  out  of  the  Milapese,  the  posses- 
sion of  which  should  be  granted  to  Francis  Sforza, 
a  son  of  Ludovico  the  Moor,  who  had  resided  at 
Trent  since  the  time  that  his  brother  Maximilian 
had  been  dispossessed  of  his  dominions  by  the 
French  King  ;  that  Parma  and  Placentia  should  be 
restored  to  the  church ;  that  the  Emperor  should 
assist  the  Pope  in  conquering  Ferrara ;  that  the 
annual  tribute  paid  by  the  kingdom  of  Naples  to 
the  Holy  See  should  be  increased ;  that  the  Empe- 
ror should  take  the  family  of  Medici  under  his  pro- 
tection ;  that  he  should  grant  to  the  Cardinal  of 
that  name  a  pension  of  ten  thousand  ducats  upon 
the  archbishopric  of  Toledo ;  and   should  settle 

^  Jovii  Vita'LeoniSj  lib.  iv.  p.  89. 

'  Guic.  1.  «iv.  181.    Mem.  de  Bellay,  p.  24.   Du  Moot^  Corpa 
Diplom.  torn.  iv.  suppl.  p.  96. 
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lands  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  to  the  same  value  book 
upon  Alexander  the  natural  son  of  Lorenzo  de      ''• 

Medici.  ^  1521. 

The  transacting  an  affair  of  such  moment  with-  Death  of 

exilic  vi'cs 

out  his  participation,  appeared  to  Chievres  so  deci-  theEmpe- 
sive  a  proof  of  his  having  lost  the  ascendant  which  ^or's  fa- 
he  had  hitherto  maintained  over  the  mind  of  his  pu-  and  mim- 
pil,  that  his  chagrin  on  this  account,  added  to  the  ^^^^' 
melancholy  with  which  he  was  overwhelmed  on 
taking  a  view  of  the  many  and  unavoidable  cala 
mities  attending  a  war  against  France,  is  said  to 
have  shortened  his  days^.     But  though  this,  per- 
haps, may  be  only  the  conjecture  of  historians,  fond 
of  attributing  every  thing  that  befalls  illustrious 
personage^  to  extraordinary  causes,  and  of  ascrib- 
ing even  their  diseases  and  death  to  the  effect  of 
political  passions,  which  are  more  apt  to  disturb 
the  enjoyment  than  to  abridge  th^  period  of  life,  it 
is  certain  that  his  death,  at  this  critical  juncture^ 
extinguished  all  hopes  of  avoiding  a  rupture  with 
France^     This  event,  too,  delivered  Charles  from 
a  minister,  to  whose  authority  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed from  his  infancy  to  submit  with  such  impli- 
cit deference,  as  checked  and  depressed  his  genius, 
and  retained  him  in  a  state  of  pupillage,  unbecom-^ 
ing  his  years  as  well  as  his  rank.    But  this  restraint 
being  removed,  the  native  powers  of  his  mind  were 
permitted  to  unfold  themselves,  and  he  began  to 
display  such  great  talents,  both  in  council  and  in 

•.  Belcarii  Comment,  de  Reb.  Gallic.  483. 

^  P.  Heuter.  Rer.  Austr.  lib.  viii.  c.  11.  p.  197. 
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BOOK  action,  as  exceeded  the  hopes  of  his  contempon- 
y   ^     M  Ties'*,  and  command  the  admiration  of  posterity. 

1521.  While  the  Pope  and  Emperor  were  preparing^ 
mrace.  ^^  consequence  of  their  secret  alliance,  to  attack 
ment  of  Milan,  hostilities  commenced  in  another  quarter. 
inNa-  The  children  of  John  d'Albret,  King  of  Navarre, 
^^■™'  having  often  demanded  the  restitution  of  their  he- 
reditary dominions,  in  terans  of  the  treaty  of  No- 
yon,  and  Charles  having  as  often  eluded  their  re- 
quests upon  very  friv<4ous  pretexts,  Francis  thought 
himself  authorized  by  that  treaty  to  assist  the  exiled 
femily.  The  juncture  appeared  extremely  favoura- 
ble for  such  an  enterprise.  Charles  was  at  a  di- 
stance from  that  part  of  his  dominions ;  the  troops 
usually  stationed  there,  had  been*  called  away  to 
quell  the  commotions  in  Spain ;  the  Spanish  male- 
contents  ii'armly  solicited  him  to  invade  Navarre^ 
'  in  which  a  considerable  faction  was  jready  to  declare 
for  the  descendants  of  their  ancient  monarohs.  But 
in  order  to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  giving  of^ 
fence  to  the  Emperor,  or  King  of  England,  Francis 
directed  forces  to  be  levied,  and  the  war  to  be  car- 
ri^  on,  not  in  his  own  name,  but  in  that  of  Henry 
d*Albert.  The  conduct  of  these  tro(^s  was  com- 
mitted to  Andrew  de  Foix  de  FEsparre,  a  young 
nobleman,  whom  his  near  alliance  tO'  the  unfortu- 
nate Kiiig  whose  battles  be  was  to  fight,  and,  what 
was  still  more  powerful,  the  interest  of  his  sister, 
Madame  de  Chateaubriand*,  Francis's  favourite  mis- 
tress, recommended  to  that  important  trust,  for 
which  he  had  neither  talents  nor  experience.     But 

«  P.  Mart.  Ep.  735.  «  Ibid.  721 . 
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fts  there  was  no  army  in  the  field  to  oppose  him,  he  b  O  o  K 
became  master,  in  a  few  days,  of  the  whole  king->  ^  "'    ^ 
dom  of  Navarre,  mthout  meeting  with  any  obstmc-    }52|. 
tion  but  from  the  citadel  of  Pampeluna.     The  ad-  i^gr««» 
ditional  works  to  this  fortress,  b^un  by  Ximenes^  French. 
were  still  unfinished;  nor  would  its  slight  resist^ 
ance  have  deserved  notice,  if  Ignatio  Loyola,  a  Bis«> 
ca}ian  gentleman,  had  not  been  dangerously  wound- 
ed in  its  defence.     During  the  progress  of  a  lin«i 
gering  cure,  Loyola  happened  to  have  no  other 
amusement  than  what  he  found  in  reading  the 
lives  of  the  saints :  the  eflfect  of  this  on  his  mind, 
naturally  enthusiastic  but  ambitious  and  daring, 
was  to  inspire  him  with  such  a  desire  of  emulating 
the  glory  of  these  fabulous  wothiers  of  the  Roman 
ehurcb,  as  led  him  into  the  wildest  and  most  ex- 
travagant adventures,  which  terminated  at  last  in 
instituting  the  society  of  Jesuits,  the  most  political 
and  best  regulated  of  all  the  monastic  orders,  and 
from  which  mankind  have  derived  more  advantages, 
and  received  greater  injury,  than  from  any  other  of 
those  religious  firaternites. 

If,  upon  the  reduction  of  Pampeluna,  L*Esparre  'niey 
had  been  satisfied  with  taking  proper  precautions  ^••^* 
for  securing  his  conquest,  the  kingdom  of  Navarre 
might  still  have  remained  annexed  to  the  crown  of 
France,  in  reality  as  well  as  in  title.  But,  pushed 
on  by  youtnful  ardour,  and  encouraged  by  Francis, 
ii4io  was  too  apt  to  be  dazzled  with  success,  he  ven- 
tured to  pass  the  confines  of  Navarre,  and  to  lay 
siege  to  Logrogno,  a  small  town  in  Castile.  This 
roused  the  Castilians,  who  had  hitherto  beheld  the 
rapid  progress,  of  his  arms  with  great  unconcern : 
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BOOK  and  the  dissentions  in  that  kingdoin  (of  whidh  a 

^^'*       full  account  shall  be  given)  being  almost  composed^ 

1521.     hoth  parties  exerted  themselves  with  emulation  in 

defence  of .  their  country ;  the  one,  that  it  nlight 

efface  the  memory  of  past  misconduct  by  its  present 

zeal ;  the  other,  that  it  might  add  to  the  merit  of 

having  subdued  the  Emperor's  rebellious  subjects^ 

They  are   that  of  repulsing  his  foreign  enemies.  The  sudden 

and  driven  advance  of  their  troops,  together  with  the  gallant 

outofNa-  defence  made  by  the  inhabitants  of  LofiTOffno,  ob- 

varre.  ■'  i        i  •  i 

liged  the  French  general  to  abandon  his  rash  enter- 
prise. The  Spanish  army,  which  increased  every 
day,  harassing  him  during  his  retreat,  he,  instead  of 
taking  shelter  under  the  cannon  of  Pampeluna,  or 
waiting  the  arrival  of  some  troops  which  were  march- 
ing to  join  him,  attacked  the  Spaniards,  though  far 
superior  to  him  in  number,  with  great  impetuosity, 
but  with  so  little  conduct,  that  his  forces  were 
totally  routed,  he  himself,  together  with  his  prin- 
cipal of&cers,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  Spain  re- 
covered possession  of  Navarre  in  still  shorter  time 
than  the  French  had  spent,  in  the  conquest  of  it^^. 
HosUities  While  Francis  endeavoured  to  justify  his  invasion 
S^e  jSjw  ^^  Navarre,  by  carrying  it  on  in  the  name  of  Henry 
Countries.  d'Albcrt,  he  had  recourse  to  an  artifice  much  of 
the  same  kind,  in  attacking  another  part  of  the  Em- 
peror's territories.  -  Robert  de  la  Mark,  lord  of  the 
small  but  independent  territory  of  Bouillon,  situated 
on  the  frontiers  of  Luxembourg  and  Champagne, 
having  abandoned  Charles's  service  on  account  of 
an  encroachment  which  the  Aulic  council  had  made 

y  Mem.  de  Bellay,  p.  21.    P.  Mart,  Ep.726«. 
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on  his  jurisdiction,  and  having  thrown  himself  upon  book 
France  for  protection,  was  easily  persuaded,  in  the  ^    ^^'    ^ 
heat  of  his  resentment,  to  send  a  herald  to  Worms,     1521. 
and  to  declare  war  against  the  Emperor  in  form. 
Such  extravagant  insolence  in  a  petty  Prince  sur- 
prised Charles,,  and  appeared  to  him  a  certain  proof 
of  hi«  having  received  proniises  of  powerful  support 
from  the  French  King,     The  justness  of  this  con- 
clusion soon  became  evident.     Robert  entered  the 
duchy  of  Luxembourg  with  troops  levied  in  France, 
by  the  King's  connivance,  though  seemingly  in  con- 
tradiction to  his  orders,  and,  after  ravaging  the  open 
country,  laid  siege  to  Vireton.  Of  this  Charles  com. 
plained  loudly,  as  a  direct  violation  of  the  peace 
subsisting  between  the  two  crowns,  and  sunimoned  ' 

Henry  VIII.,  in  terms  of  the  treaty  concluded  at 
London  in  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and 
eighteen,  to  turn  his  arms  against  Francis  as  the 
first  aggressor.  Francis  pretended  that  he  was  not 
answerable  for  Robert's  conduct,  whose  army  fought 
under  his  own  standards  and  in  his  own  quarrel ; 
and  affirmed,  that,  contrary  to  an  express  prohibi- 
tion, he  had  seduced  some  subjects  of  France  into 
his  service :  but  Henry  paid  so  little  regard  to  this 
evasion,  that  the  Fren6h  King,  rather  than  irritate 
a  Prince  whom  he  still  hoped  to  gain,  commanded 
De  la  Mark  to  disband  his  troops^. 

The  Emperor,  meanwhile,  was  assembling  an 
army  to  chastise  Robert's  insolence.  Twenty  thou- 
sand men,  under  the  Count  of  Nassau,  invaded  hi^ 


!  *  Mem.  de  Bellay,  p.  22,  &c.    Mem.  de  Fleuranges,  p.  335, 
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BOOK  little  territories,  and  in  a  few  days  became  maisters 
^'*  of  every  place  iti  them  but  Sedan.  After  making 
1521.  him  feel  so  sensibly  the  weight  of  his  master's  in- 
dignation,  Nassau  advanced  towards  the  frontiers  of 
France ;  and  Charles,  knowing  that  he  might  pre- 
sume so  far  on  Henry's  partiality  in  his  favour,  as 
not  to  be  overawed  by  the  same  fears  which  had  re- 
Btrained  Francis,  ordered  his  General  to  besiege 
Mouson.  The  cowardice  of  the  garrison  having  ob* 
liged  the  Governor  to  surrender  almost  without 

Siege  of    resistance,  Nassau  invested  Mezieres,  a  place  at 

by^thrim-  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  "^  Considerable  strength,  but  so  ad- 
perialists  j  vautagcously  situated,  -  that,  by  getting  possession  of 
it,  the  Imperial  army  might  have  penetrated  into 
the  heart  of  Champagne,  in  which  there  was  hardly 
any  other  town  capable  of  obstructing  its  progress. 
Happily  for  France,  its  monarchy  sensible  of  the 
importance  of  this  fortress,  and  of  the  danger  to 
which  it  was  exposed,  comtnitted  the  defence  of  it 
to  the  Chevalier  Bayard,  distinguished  among  his 
contemporaries  by  the  appellation  of  77ie  knight 
without  fear  y  and  without  reproach^ .  This  man, 
whose  prowess  in  combat,  whose  punctilious  honour 
and  formal  gallantry,  bear  a  nearer  resemblance, 
than  any  thing  recorded  in  history,  to  the  character 
ascribed  to  the  heroes  of  chivalry,  possessed  all  the 
talents  whi'ch  form  a  great  general.  These  he  had 
many  occasions  of  exerting  in  the  defence  of  Me- 
zieres :  partly  by  his  valour,  partly  by  his  conduct, 
he  protracted  the  siege  to  a  great  length,  and  in 
raised.      the  end  obliged  the  Imperialists  to  raise  it,  with 
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disgrace  and  toss*.    Francis,  at  the  head  of  a  nu-  book 
inerous  army,  soon  retook  Mouson,  and,  entering      ^'' 
the  low  Countries,  made  several  conquests  of  small    i^i^ 
importance.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Valenciennes, 
through  an  excess  of  caution,  an  error  with  which 
he  cannot  be  often  charged,  he  lo^t  an  opportunity 
of  cutting  off  the  whole  Imperial  army* ;  and,  what 
was  still  more  unfortunate,  he  disgusted  Charles 
Duke  of  Bourbon,  high  constable  of  France,  by 
giring  the  command  of  the  van  to  the  Duke  d*Alen- 
9on,  though' this  post  of  honour  belonged  to  Bour- 
bon, as  a  prerogative  of  his  offide. 

During  these  operations  in  the  field,  a  congress  August, 
was  held  at  Calais  under  the  mediation  of  Henry  ^t^^cSST 
VIII.  in  order  to  bring  all  differences  to  an  ami-«nderth« 
cable  issue ;  and  if  the  intentions  of  the  mediator  ^  Eng-^*^ 
had  corresponded  in  any  degree  to  his  professions,  ^^^» 
it  could  hardly  have  failed  of  producing  some  good 
effect.  But  Henry,  committed  the  sole  management 
of  the  negotiation,  with  unlimited  powers,  to  Wbl- 
sey ;  and  this  choice  alone  was  sufficient  to  have 
rendered  it  abortive.    That  prelate,  bent  on  attain- 
ing the  papal  crown,  the  great  object  of  his  ambi- 
tion, and  ready  to  sacrifice  every  thing  in  order  to 
gain  the  Emperor's  interest,  was  so  little  able  to 
conceal  his  partiality,  that,  if  Francis  had  not  been 
well  acquainted  with  his  haughty  and  vindictive 
temper,  he  would  have  declined  his  mediation. 
Much  time  was  ispent  in  inquiring  who  had  begun 
hostilities,  which  Wolsey  affected  to  represent  as  the 

^  Mem.  de  Bellay^  p.  25,  8cc. 
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BOOK  principal  point ;  and  by  throwing  the  blame  of  that 
^^'  on  Francis,  he  hoped  to  justify,  by  the  treaty  of 
London,  any  alliance  into  which  hrs  master  should 
enter  with  Charles.  The  conditions  on  which  hos- 
tilities might  be  terminated  came  next  to  be  consi- 
dered ;  but  with  regard  to  these,  the  Emperor's 
proposals  were  such,  as  discovered  either  that  he 
was  utterly  averse  to  peace,  or  that  he  knew  Wolsey 
would  approve  of  whatever  terms  should  be  offered 
in  his  name.  He  demanded  the  restitution  of  the 
duchy  of  Burgundy,  a  province  the  possession  of 
which  would  have  given  him  access  into  the  heart 
of  France ;  and  required  to  be  released  from  the 
homage  due  to  the  crown  of  France  for  the  coun- 
ties of  Flanders  and  Artois,  which  none  of  his  an- 
cestors had  ever  refused,  and  which  he  had  bound 
.  ^  himself  by  the  treaty  of  Noyon  to  renew.  These 
terms,  to  which  an  high»-spirited  Prince  would 
scarcely  have  listened,  after  the  disasters  of  an  un- 
fortunate war,  Francis  rejected  with  great  disdain  ; 
and  Charles  showing  no  inclination  to  comply  with 
the  more  equal  and  moderate  propositions  of  the 
French  monarch,  that  he  should  restore  Navarre  to 
its  lawful  Prince,  and  withdraw  his  troops  from  the 
siege  of  Tournay,  the  congress  broke  up  without 
any  other  effect  than  that  which  attends^  unsuccess- 
ful negotiations,  the  exasperating  of  the  parties 
whom  it  was  intended  to  reconcile^. 
League  During  the  continuance  of  the  congress,  Wol- 
^ance  be-  ^^^^  ^"  prcteucc  that  the  Emperor  himself  would 
tween  the  be  more  willing  to  make  reasonable  concessions  than 
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his  ministers,  made  an  excursion  to  Bruo^es,  to  meet  book 
that  monarch.  He  was  received  by  Charles,  who  •  ^^' 
knew  his  vanity,  with  as  much  respfect  and  magni-  1521? 
ficence  as  if  he  had  been  King  of  England.  But  Emperor 
instead  of  advancing  the  treaty  of  peace  by  this  in-  vni.  ^°^ 
terview,  Wolsey,  in  his  master's  name,  concluded  a 
league  with  the  Emperor  against  Francis ;  in  which  , 
it  was  stipulated,  that  Charles  should  invade  France 
on  the  side  of  Spain,  and  Henry  in  Picardy,  each 
with  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men ;  and  that,  in 
order  to  strengthen  their  union,  Charles  should 
espouse  the  Princess  Mary,  Henry's  only  child,  and 
the  apparent  heir  of  his  dominions*.  Henry  pro- 
duced no  better  reasons  for  this  measure,  equally 
unjust  and  impolitic,  than  the  article  in  the  treaty 
of  London,  by  which  he  pretended  that  he  was 
bound  to  take  arms  against  the  French  King  as  the 
first  aggressor ;  and  the  injury  which  he^  alleged 
Francis  had  done  him,  in  permitting  the  Duke  of 
Albany,  the  head  of  a  faction  in  Scotland,  which 
opposed  the  interest  of  England,  to  return  into  that 
kingdom.  He  was  influenced,  however,  by  other 
considerations.  The  advantages  which  accrued  to 
bis  subjects  from  maintaining  an  exact  neutrality, 
or  the  honour  that  resulted  to  himself  from  acting 
as  the  arbiter  between  the  contending  Princes,  ap*- 
peared  to  his  youthful  imagination  so  inconsider- 
able, when  compared  with  the  glory  which  might 
be  reaped  from  leading  armies  or  conquering  pro- 
vinces, that  he  determined  to  remain  no  longer  in 
a  state  of  inactivity.    Having  once  taken  this  reso- 
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BOOK  lution^  his  inducements  to  prefer  an  alliance  with 
«.  ,  ^^,  1  Charles  were  obvious.  He  had  no  claim  upon  any 
152L  part  of  that  Prince's  dominions^  most  of  which  were 
so  situated  that  he  could  not  attack  them  without 
great  difficulty  and  disadvantage ;  whereas  several 
maritime  provinces  of  France  had  been  long  in  the 
hands  of  the  English  monarchs^  whose  pretensions, 
even  to  the  crown  of  that  kingdom,  were  not  as  yet 
altogether  forgotten ;  and  the  possession  of  Calais 
not  only  gave  him  easy  access  into  some  of  those 
provinces,  but,  in  case  of  any  disaster,  afforded  him 
a  secure  retreat.  While  Charles  attacked  France 
on  one  frontier,  Henry  flattered  himself  that  he 
should  find  little  resistance  on  the  other,  and  that 
the  glory  of  re-annexing  to  the  crown  of  England 
the  ancient  inheritance  of  its  monarchs  on  the  con- 
tinent, was  reserved  for  his.  reign.  Wolsey  artfully 
encouraged  these  vain  hopes,  which  led  his  master 
into  such  measures  as  were  most  subservient  to  his 
own  secret  schemes;  and  the  English,  whose  here* 
ditary  animosity  against  the  French  was  apt  to  re« 
kindle  on  every  occasion,  did  not  disapprove  of  the 
martial  spirit  of  their  sovereign. 
HoBtitities  Meanwhile  the  league  between  the  Pope  and  the 
"*  ^^*^y-  Emperor  produced  great  effecte  in  Italy,  and  ren- 
dered Lombardy  the  chief  theatre  of  war.  There 
was,  at  that  time,  such  contrariety  between  the  cha- 
racter of  the  French  and  the  Italians,  that  the  latter 
submitted  to  the  government  of  the  former  with 
greater  impatience  than  they  expressed  under  the 
dominion  of  other  foreigners.  The  phlegm  of  the 
Germans  and  gravity  of  the  Spaniards  suited  their 
jealous  temper  and  ceremonious  manners  better 
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than  the  French  gaiety,  too  prone  to  gallantry,  and  book 
too  little  attentive  to  decorum.     Lewis  XIL,  how-  %^^    m 
ever,'by  the  equity  and  gentleness  of  hb  administra-     1521. 
tion,  and  by  granting  the  Milanese  more  extensive 
privileges  than  those  they  had  enjoyed  under  their 
native  Princes,  had  overcome,  in  a  great  measure, 
their  prejudices,  and  reconciled  them  to  the  French 
government.     Francis,  on  recovering  that  duchy, 
did  not  imitate  the  example  of  his  predecessor. 
Though  too  generous  himself  to  oppress  his  people, 
his  boundless  confidence  in  his  favourites,  and  his    ' 
negligence  in  examining  into  the  conduct  of  those 
whom,  he  intrusted  with  power,  imboldened  them 
to  venture  upon  any  acts  of  oppression.     The  go- 
vernment of  Milan  was  committed  by  him  to  Odet 
de  Foix,  Marechal  de  Lautrec,  another  brother  of 
Madame  de  Ghateau-Briand,  an  officer  of  great  ex- 
perience and  reputation,  but  haughty,  imperious, 
rapacious,  and  incapable  either  of  listening  to  ad- 
vice or  of  bearing  contradiction.     His  insolence  The Mila- 
and  exactions  totally  alienated  the  affections  of  the  gusted*" 
Milanese  from  France,  drove  many  of  the  consi-  j;*^*^  *jj« 
derable  citizens  into  banishment,  and  forced  others  vemment. 
to  retire  for  their  own  safety.     Among  the  last  was 
Jerome  Moroni,  vice-chancellor,  of  Milan,  a  man 
whose  genius  for  intrigue  aiid  enterprise  distin- 
guished him  in  an  age  and  country  where  violent 
factions,  as  weU  as  frequent  revolutions,  affording    ^ 
great  scope  for  such  talents,  produced  or  called 
them  forth  in  great  abundance.     He  repaired  to 
Francis  Sforza,  whose  brother  Maximilian  he  had 
betrayed ;  and  suspecting  the  Pope's  intention  of 
attacking  the  Milanese,  although  his  treaty  with 
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BOOK  the  Emperor  was  not  yet  made  public,  he  proposed 
^^-      to  Leo,  in  the  name  of  Sforza,  a  scheme  for  sur- 
1521      prising  several  places  in  that  duchy  by  means  of 
the  exiles,  who,  from  hatred  to  the  French,  and  from 
attachment  to  their  foniier  masters,  were  ready  for 
any  desperate  enterprise.  Leo  not  only  encouraged 
the  attempt,  but  advanced  a  considerable  sum  to- 
wards the  execution  of  it;  and  when,  through  un- 
foreseen accidents,  it  failed  of  success  in  every  part, 
he  allowed  the  exiles,  who  had  assembled  in  a  body, 
*    to  retire  to  Reggio,  which  belonged  at  that  time  to 
the  church.     The  Marechal  de  Foix,  who  com- 
manded at  Milan  in  absence  of  his  brother  Lautrec, 
who  was  then  in  France,  tempted  with  the  hopes  of 
catching  at  once,  as  in  a  snare,    all  the  avowed 
enemies  of  his  master's  government  in  that  countryj 
June  24.    ventured  to  march  into  the  ecclesiastical  territories, 
and  to  invest  Reggio.     But  the  vigilance  and  good 
V  conduct  of  Guicciardini,  the  historian,  governor  of 
that  place,  obliged  the  French  general  to  abandon 
The  Pope  the  enterprise  with  disgraced     Leo  on  receiving 
against      this  intelligence,  with  which  he  was  highly  pleased, 
Francis.     ^  jt  furnished  him  a  decent  pretence  for  a  rupture 
with  France,  immediately  assembled  the  consistory 
of  Cardinals,     After  complaining  bitterly  of  the 
hostile  intentions  of  the  French  King,  and  magni- 
fying the  Emperor  s  zeal  for  the  church,  of  which 
he  had  given  a  recent  proof  by  his  proceedings^ 
against  Luther,  he  declared  that  he  was  constrained 
in  selfrdefence,  and  as  the  only  expedient  for  the 
security  of  the  ecclesiastical  state,  to  join  his  arms 
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to  those  of  that  Prince.     For  this  purpose  he  now  book 
pretended  to  conckide  a  treaty  with  Don  John  Ma-  ^    ^*' 
nuel,   although  it  had  really  been  signed  some     152L 
months  before  this  time  ;  and  he  publicly  excom- 
municated De  Foix,  as  an  inipious  invader  of  St. 
Peter's  patrimony. 

Leo  had  already  begun  preparations  for  war  by  Warintfae 
taking  into  pay  a  considerable  body  of  Swiss ;  but  ^***"^'^- 
the  Imperial  troops  advanced  so  slowly  from  Naples 
and  Germanv,  that  it  was  the  middle  of  autumn 
before  the  army  took  the  field  under  the  command 
of  Prosper  Colonna,  the  most  eminent  of  the  Ita- 
lian generals,  whose  extreme  caution,  the  effect  of 
long  experience  in  the  art  pf  war,  was  opposed  with 
great  propriety  to  the  impetuosity  of  the  French, 
In  the  mean  time,  De  Foix  dispatched  courier  after 
courier  to  inform  the  King  of  the  danger  which  was 
approaching.  Francis,  whose  forces  were  either 
employed  in  the  Low  Countries,  or  assembling  on 
the  frontiers  of  Spain,  and  who  did  not  expect  so 
sudden  an  attack  in  that  quarter,  sent  ambassadors 
to  his  allies  the  Swiss,  to  procure  from  them  the  im- 
mediate levy  of  an  additional  body  of  troops.;  and 
commanded  Lautrec  to  repair  forthwith  to  his  go- 
vernment. That  general,  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  great  neglect  of  economy  in  the  admini- 
stration of  the  King's  finances,  and  who  knew  how 
much  the  troops  in  the  Milanese  had  already  suf- 
fered from  the  want  of  their  pay,  refused  to  set  out, 
unless  the  sum  of  three  hundred  thousand  crowns 
v/as  immediately  put  into  his  hands.  But  the  King, 
Louise  of  Savoy,  his  mother,  and  Semblancy,  the 
s«perintendant  of  finances,  having  promised,  even 
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BOOK  with  an  oath,  that  on  his  arrival  at  Milan  he  should 
t.  ^^'  y  find  remittances  for  the  sum  which  he. demanded; 
1521.  upon  the  faith  of  thi9»  he  departed.  Unhappily  for 
France,  Louise,  a  woman  deceitful,  vindictive,  ra- 
pacious, and  capable  of  sacrificing  any  thing  to  the 
gratification  of  her  passions,  but  who  had  acquired 
an  absolute  ascendant  over  her  son  by  her  maternal 
tenderness,  her  care  of  his  education,  and  her  great 
.abilities,  was  resolved  not  to  perform  this  promise. 
Lautrec  having  incurred  her  displeasure  by  his 
haughtiness  in  neglecting  to  pay  court  to  her,  and 
by  the  freedom  with  which  he  had  talked  concerning 
some  of  her  adventures  in  gallantry)  she,  in  order  to 
deprive  him  of  the  honour  which  he  nvight  have 
gained  by  a  successful  defence  of  the  Milanese, 
-seized  the  three  hundred  thousand  crowns  destined 
for  that  service,  and  detained  them  for  her  own  use. 
Progress  Lautrec,  notwithstanding  this  cruel  disappoint* 
perialisu*  ^^^U  fouud  means  to  assemble  a  considerable  ar- 
'  my,  though  far  inferior  in  number  to  .that  of  the 
confederates.  He  adopted  the  plan  of  defence  most 
jsuitable  to  his  situation,  avoiding  a  pitched  battle 
with  the  greatest  cai'e,  whUe  he  harassed  the  ene- 
my continually  with  his  light  troops,  beat  up  their 
quarters,  intercepted  their  convoys,  and  covered  or 
jelieved  every  place  which  they  attempted  to  attack* 
By  this  prudent  conduct,  he  not  only  retarded  their 
progress,  but  would  have  soon  wearied  out  the  Pope, 
who  had  hitherto  defrayed  almost  the  whde  ex- 
pense of  the  war,  as  the  Emperor,  whose  revenues 
in  l^psun  were  dissipated  during  the  commotions  in 
that  country,  and  who  was  obliged  to  support  a 
numerous  army  in   the  Netherlands,  could  not 
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make  any  considerable  remittances  into  Italy*  But  BOOK 
an  unforeseen  accident  disconcerted  all  his  mea-  ^^ 
Bures,  and  occasioned  a  fatal  reverse  in  the  French  i^J/ 
afibirs.  A  body  of  twelve  thousand  Swiss  served 
in  Lautrec^s  army  under  the  banners  of  the  repub- 
lic, with  which  France  was  in  alliance.  In  conse^ 
quence  of  a  law,  no  less  political  than  humane,  esta- 
blished among  the  cantons,  their  troops  were  never 
hired  out  by  public  authority  to  both  the  contending 
parties  in  any  war.  This  law,  however,  the  love  of 
gain  had  sometimes  eluded,  and  private  persons  had 
been  allowed  to  enlist  in  what  service  they  pleased, 
though  not  under  the  public  banners,  but  under 
those  of  their  particular  officers.  The  Cardinal  of 
8ion,  who  still  preserved  his  interest  among  his 
countrymen,  and  his  enmity  to  France,  having  pre* 
vailed  on  them  to  connive  at  a  levy  of  this  kind, 
twelve  thousand  Swiss,  instigated  by  him,  joined 
the  army  of  the  confederates.  But  the  leaders  in 
die  cantons,  when  they  saw  so  many  of  their  coun-  ^ 
trymen  marching  under  the  hostile  standards,  and 
ready  to  turn  their  arms  against  each  other,  became 
^o  sensible  of  the  infamy  to  which  they  would  be 
exposed  by  permitting  this,  as  Well  as  the  loss  they 
might  suffer,  that  they  dispatched  couriers,  com- 
manding their  people  to  leave  both  armies,  and  to 
return  forthwith  into  their  own  country.  The  Car- 
dinal of  Sion,  however,  had  the  address,  by  cor- 
rupting the  messengers  appointed  to  carry  this  or- 
der, to  prevent  it  from  being  delivered  to  the  Swiss 
in  the  service  of  th^  confederates;  but  being  inti- 
mated in  due  form  to  those  in  the  French  army, 
they,  fatigued  with  the  length  of  the  campaign,  and 
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BOOK  murmuring  for  want  of  pay,  instantly  yielded  obe- 
'*•      dience,  in  spite  of  Lautrec's  remonstrances  and  en- 
\^\:     treaties. 

After  the  desertion  pf  a  body  which  formed  the 
strength  of  his  army,  Lautrec  durst  no  longer  face' 
the  confederates.  He  retired  towards  Milan,  en- 
camped on  the  banks  of  the  Adda,  and  placed  his 
chief  hopes  of  safety  in  preventing  the  enemy  6:0m 
passing  that  river ;  ian  expedient  for  defending  a 
country  so  precarious,  that  there  are  few  instances 
of  its  being  employed  with  success  against  any  Ge- 
Become  ncral  of  experience  or  abilities.  Accordingly  Co- 
Milan,  lonna,  notwithstanding  Lautrec's  vigilance  and  ac- 
tivity, passed  the  Adda  with  little  loss,  and  obliged 
him  to  shut  himself  up  within  the  walls  of  Milan, 
which  the  confederates  were  preparing  to  besiege, 
when  an  unknown  person,  who  never  afterwards  ap> 
peared  either  to  boast  of  this  service,  or  to  claim  a 
reward  for  it,  came  from  the  city,  and  acquainted 
Moron^  that  if  the  army  would  advance  that  night, 
the  Ghibelline  or  Imperial  faction  would  put  them 
in  possession  of  one  of  the  gates.  Colonna,  though 
no  friend  to  rash  enterprises,  allowed  the  Marquis 
de  Pescara  to  advance  with  the  Spanish  infantry, 
and  he  himself  followed  with  the  rest  of  his  troops. 
About  the  beginning  of  night,  Pescara  arriving  at 
the  Roman  gate  in  the  suburbs,  surprised  the  sol- 
diers whom  he  found  there ;  those  posttjd  in  the 
fortifications  adjoining  to  it,  immediately  fled :  the 
Marquis  seizing  the  works  which  they  abandoned, 
and  pushing  forward  incessantly,  though  with  no 
less  caution  than  vigour,  became  master  of  the  city 
with  little  bloodshed,  and  almost  without  resist? 
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ance ;  the  victors  being  as  much  astonished  as  the  b  O  o  k 
vanquished  at  the  facility  and  success  of  the  at-  \^J^\y 
tempt.     Lautrec  retired  precipitately  towards  the     1521. 
Venetian,  territories  with  the  remains  of  his  shat- 
tered army ;  the  cities  of  the  Milanese,  following 
the  fate  of  the  capital,  surrendered  to  the  confede- 
rates ;  Parma  and  Placentia  were  united  to  the  ec- 
.desiastical  state;  and  of  all  their  conquests  in  Lom- 

bardy  only  the  town  of  Cremona,  the  castle  of  Mi- 
lan, and  a  few  inconsiderable  forts,  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  French  ».  . 

Leo  received  the  accounts  of  this  rapid  succes-  Death  of 
sion  of  prosperous  events  with  such  transports  of  ^ 
joy,  as  brought  on  ( if  we  may  believe  the  French 
historians )  a  slight  fever,  which  b^ing  neglected ' 
occasioned  his  death  on  the  second  of  December, 
while  he  was  still  of  a  vigorous  age  and  at  the  height 
of  his  glory.     By  this  unexpected  accident,  the  spi* 
lit  of  the  confederacy  was  broken,  and  its  opera- 
tion suspended.     The  Cardinals  of  Sion  and  Me- 
dici left  the  army  that  they  might  be  present  in  the 
conclave;  the  Swiss  were  recalled  by  their  supe- 
riors ;  sonrie  other  mercenaries  disbanded  for  want 
of  pay ;  and  only  the  Spaniards,  and  a  few  Ger- 
mans in  the  Emperor's  service,  remained  to  defend 
the  Milanese.     But  Lautrec,  destitute  both  of  men 
and  of  money,  was  unable  to  improve  this  favour- 
able opportunity  in  the  manner  which  he  would 
have  wished.     The  vigilance  of  Moroni,  and  the      1522. 
good  conduct  of  Colonna,  disappointed  his  feeble 

«  Guic.  1.  xiv.  1 90,  &c.  Mem.  de  Bellay,  42,  &c.  Gakacii 
Capella  de  reb.  gest.  pro  restitut.  Fran.  Sfortise  Comment  ap. 
Scardium,  vol,  ii.  180,  &q. 
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BOO  K  attempts  on  the  Milanese.     Guicdardini,  by  hi« 
^   "*    ^  address  and  valour,  repulsed  a  bolder  and  more  dan- 

1622/  gerous  attack  which  he  made  on  Parma  \ 
Adrian  Great  discord  prevailed  in  the  conclave,  which 

Pope.  followed  upon  Leo's  death,  and  all  the  arts  natural 
to  men  grown  old  in  intrigue,  when  contending  for 
the  highest  prize  an '  ecclesiastic  can  obtain,  were 
practised.  Wolsey*s  name,  notwithstanding  all  the 
Emperor's  magnificent  promises  to  favour  his  pre- 
tensions, of  which  that  prelate  did  not  fml  to  re- 
mind him,  was  hardly  mentioned  in  the  conclave. 
Julio  Cardinal  de  Medici,  Leo's  nephew,  who  was 
more  eminent  than  any  other  member  of  the  sacred 
college  for  his  abilities,  his  wealth,  and  his  expe- 
rience in  transacting  great  affairs,  had  already  se- 
cured fifteen  voices,  a  number  sufficient^  according 
to  the  forms  of  the  conclave,  to  exclude  any  other 
candidate,  though  not  to  carry  his  own  election. . 
As  he  was  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  all  the  aged  Car? 
dinals  combined  against  him,  without  being  united 
in  favour  of  any  other  person.  While  these  factions 
were  endeavouring  to  gain,  to  corrupt,  or  to  weary 
out  each  other,  Medici  and  his  adherents  voted  one 
morning  at  the  scrutiny,  which  according  to  form 
was  made  every  day,  for  Cardinal  Adrian  of  Utrecht, 
who  at  that  lime  governed  Spain  in  the  Emperor  s 
name.  This  they  did  merely  to  protract  time.  But 
the  adverse  party  instantly  closing  with  them,  to 
their  own  amazement  and  that  of  all  Europe,  a 
stranger  to  Italy,  unknown  to  the  persons  who  gave 
their  suffrages  in  his  favour,  and  unacquainted  with 

«'Gaic.l.xiv.214. 
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the  manners  of  the  people,  or  the  interest  of  the  b  (i  0  JC 
state,  the  government  of  which  they  conferred  upon  ^^' 
him,  was  unanimously  raised  to  the  papal  throne,  15^ 
at  a  juncture  so  delicate  and  critical,  as  would  have  January  9. 
demanded  all  the  sagacity  and  experience  of  one  of 
the  most  able  prelates  in  tlie  sacred  college.  The 
cardinals  themselves,  unable  to  give  a  reason  for 
this  strange  choice,  on  account  of  which,  as  they 
marched  in  procession  from  the  conclave,  they  were 
loaded  with  insults  and  curses  by  the  Roman  people, 
ascribed  it  to  an  immediate  impulse  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  It  may  be  imputed  with  greater  certainty 
to  the  influence  of  Don  John  Manuel,  the  Imperial 
ambassador,  who  by  his  address  and  intrigues  fa- 
cilitated the  election  of  a  person  devoted  to  his 
master's  service,  from  gratitude,  from  interest^  and 
from  inclination*. 

Beside  the  influence  which  Charles  acquired  by  War  re- 
Adrian's  promotion,  it  threw  great  lustre  on  his  ad-  thTMu'* 
ministration.     To  bestow  on  his  preceptor  such  a  lancse. 
noble  recompense,  and  to  place  on  the  papal  throne 
one  whom  he  had  raised  from  obscurity,  were  acts 
of  uncommon  magnificence  and  power.     Francis 
observed,  with  the  sensibility  of  a  rival,  the  pre- 
eminence which  the  Emperor  was  gaining,  and  re- 
solved to  exert  himself  with  fresh  vigour  in  order 
to  wTest\from  him  his  late  conquests  in  Italy.  The 
Swiss,  that  they  might  make  some  reparation  to  the 
French  King,  for  having  vrithdrawn  their  troops 
from  his  army  so  unseasonably  as  to  occasion  the 

^  Henn.  Moringi  Vita  Hadrmni,  ap.  Casp.  Bunnan.  in  Ana- 
lect.  de  Madr.  p.  52;     Conclave  Hadr.  Ibid.  p.  144^  &c. 
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BOO  kIoss  of  the  Milanese,  permitted  him  to  levy  tea 
thousand  men  in  the  republic.  Together  with  thisrr 
reinforcement,  Lautrec  received  from  the  King  a 
small  sum  of  money,  whioh  enabled  him  once  more: 
to  take  the  field ;  and,  ftfter  seizing  by  surprise,  or 
force,  several  places  in  the  Milanese,  to  advance 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  capital.  The  confederate' 
army  was  in  no  condition  to  obstruct  his  progress; 
for  though  the  inhabitants  of  Milan,  by  the  arti-* 
fices  of  Moroni,  and  by  the  popular  declamations 
of  a  monk  whom  he  employed,  were  inflamed  with 
such  enthusiastic  zeal  against  the  French  govern^ 
ment,  that  they  consented  to  raise  extraordinary 
contributions;  Colonna  must  soon  have  abandoned; 
the  advantageous  camp  which  he  had  chosen  at  Bi- 
cocca,  and  have  dismissed  his  troops  for  want  of 
pay,  if  the  Swiss  in  the  French  service  had  not, 

once  more  extricated  him  out  of  his  difficulties.  . 
The  iqsolence  or  caprice  of  those  mercenaries 
was  often  no  less  fatal  to  their  friends,  than  their, 
valour  and  discipline  were  formidable  to  their 
enemies.  Having  now  served  some  months  with- 
out pay,  of  which  they  complained  loudly,  a  sum. 
destined  for  their  use  was  sent  from  France  under 
a  convoy  of  horse  :  but  Moroni,  whose  vigilant  eye 
nothing  escaped,  posted  a  body  of  troops  in  their 
way,  so  that  the  party  which  escorted  the  money 
durst  not  advance.  On  receiving  intelligence  of 
this,  the  Swiss  lost  all  patience,  and  officers  as  well  as 
soldiers,  crowding  around  Lautrec,  threatened  with 
one  voice  instantly  to  retire,  if  he  did  not  either 
advance  the  pay  which  was  due,  or  promise  to  lead 
them  next  morning  to  battle.     In  vain  did  Lautrec 
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iremonstrate  against  these  demands,  representing  book 
to  them  the  impossibility  of  the  former,  and  the  ^  '  ^ 
rashness  of  the  latter,  which  must  be  attended  with  1522. 
certain  destruction,  as  the  enemy  occupied  a  camp 
naturally  of  great  strength,  and  which  by  art  they 
had  rendered  almost  inaccessible.  The  Swiss,  deaf 
to  reason,  and  persuaded  that  their  valour  was  ca- 
pable of  surmounting  every  obstacle,  renewed  their 
demand  with  great  fierceness,  offering  themselves 
to  form  the  vanguard,  and  to  begin  the  attack. 
Lautrec,  unable  to  overcome  their  obstinacy,  com- 
plied with  their  request,  hoping,  perhaps,  that  some 
of  those  unforeseen  accidents  which  so  often  deter-* 
mine  the  fate  of  battles  might  crown  this  rash  en-* 
terprise  with  undeserved  success;  and  convinced 
that  the  effects  of  a  defeat  could  not  be  more  fatal 
than  those  which  would  certainly  follow  upon  the 
retreat  of  a  body  which  composed  one  half  of  his 
army.  Next  morning  the  Swiss  were  early  in  the  May. 
field,  and  marched  with  the  greatest  intrepidity 
against  an  enemy  deeply  intrenched  on  every  side, 
surrounded  with  artillery,  and  prepared  to  receive 
them.  As  they  advanced,  they  sustained  a  furious 
cannonade  with  great  firmness ;  and,  without  wait- 
ing for  their  own  artillery,  rushed  impetuously  upon 
the  intrenchments.  But  after  incredible  efforts  of 
valour,  which  were  seconded  with  great  spirit  by  the 
French,  having  lost  their  bravest  officers  and  best 
soldiers,  and  finding  that  they  could  make  no  im- 
pression on  the  enemy's  works,  they  sounded  a  re- 
treat; leaving  the  field  of  battle,  however,  like  men 
repulsed,  but  not  vanquished,  in  close  array,  and 
without  receiving  any  molestation  from  the  enemy. 

VOL.  II.  N 
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BOOK  Next  day,  such  as  survived  set  out  for  their  own 
,,  ^^  J  country  ;  and  Lautrec,  despairing  of  being  able  to 
1522.  make  any  further  resistance,  retired  into  France, 
ouTof  the  *^^^^  throwing  garrisons  into  Cremona  and  a  few 
Milanese ;  other  placcs ;  all  which,  except  the  citadel  of  Cre* 

mona,  Colonna  soon  obliged  to  surrender. 

loseGe-         Genoa,  however,  and  its  territories,  remaining 

"®**         subject  to  France,  still  gave  Francis  considerable 

footing  in  Italy,  and  made  it  easy  for  him  to  execute 

any  scheme  for  the  recovery  of  the  Milanese.    But 

Colonna,  rendered  enterprising  by  continual  suc« 

cess,  and  excited  by  the  solicitations  of  the  faction 

of  the  Adomi,  the  hereditary  enemies  of  the  Fre-^ 

gosi,  who,  under  the  protection  of  France,  possessed 

the  chief  authority  in  Genoa,  determined  to  attempt 

the  reduction  of  that  state ;  and  accomplished  ii 

with  amazing  facility.  He  became  master  of  Genoa 

by  an  accident  as  unexpected  as  that  which  had 

given  him  possession  of  Milan :  and,  almost  with-^ 

out  opposition   or  bloodshed,  the  power  of  the 

Adomi  and  the  authority  of  the  Emperor  were  esta* 

blished  in  Genoa^ 

Henry  Such  a  cruel  succession  of  misfortunes  affected 

yiii.  de-   Francis  with  deep  concern,  which  was  not  a  little 

against      augmented  by  the  unexpected  arrival  of  an  English 

May^.    ^^rald,  who,  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign,  declared 

war  in  form  against  France.     This  step  was  taken 

in  consequence  of  the  treaty  which  Wolsey  had 

concluded  with  the  Emperor  at  Bruges,  and  which 

had  hitherto.been  kept  secret.     Francis,  though  he 

had  reason  to  be  surprised  with  this  denunciation^ 

k  Jovii  Vita  Ferdin^  Davali,  p.  344.    Gu  c;.  1.  xiv.  233. 
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hfter  having  been  at  such  pains  to  soothe  Henry  and  book 
to  gain  his  ministerj  received  the  herald  with  great  ^  ^^*  ^ 
composure  and  dignity* ;  arid,  without  abandoning  1622* 
any  of  the  schemes  which  he  was  forming  against 
the  Emperor,  began  vigorous  preparations  for  re- 
sisting this  new  enemy.  His  treasury,  however^ 
bein^  exhausted  by  the  efforts  which  he  had  already 
made,  as  well  as  by  the  sums  he  expended  on  his 
pleasures,  he  had  recourse  to  extraordinary  expe-» 
diehts  for  supplying  it*  Several  new  offices  were 
created  and  exposed  to  sale;  the  royal  demesnes 
Were  alienated ;  unusual  taxes  were  imposed ;  and 
the  tomb  of  St.  Martin  was  stripped  of  a  rail  of 
massive  silver,  with  which  Louis  XL,  in  one  of  his 
fits  of  devotion,  had  encircled  it.  By  means  of  these 
expedients  he  was  enabled  to  levy  a -considerable 
army,  and  to  put  the  frontier  towns  in  a  good  pos- 
ture of  defence. 

The  Emperor,  meanwhile,  was  no  less  solicitous  Charles 
to  draw  as  much  advantage  as  possible  from  the  ac-  gngfand* 
cession  of  such  a  powerful  ally;  and  the  prosperous 
situation  of  his  affairs,  at  this  time,  permitting  him 
to  set  out  for  Spain,  where  his  presence  was  ex- 
tremely necessary,  he  visited  the  court  of  England 
in  his  way  to  that  country.  He  proposed  by  this 
interview  not  only  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  friend- 
ship which  united  him  with  Henry,  and  to  excite 
him  to  push  the  war  against  France  with  vigour^ 
but  hoped  to  remove  any  disgust  or  resentment 
that  Wolsey  might  have  conceived  on  account  of 
the  mortifying  disappointment  which  he  had  met 

* 

*  Journal  de  Louise  dc  Savoie,  p.  11 9. 
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BOOK  with  in  the  late  conclave.     His  success  exceeded 

t  '^^  his  most  sanguine  expectations ;  and  by  his  artful 
1522.  address,  during  a  residence  of  six  weeks  in  England, 
he  gained  not  only  the  King  and  the  minister,  but 
the  nation  itself.  Henry,  whose  vanity  was  sensi- 
bly flattered  by  such  a  visit,  as  well  as  by  the 
studied  respect  with  which  the  Emperor  treated  him 
on,  every  occasion,  entered  warmly  into  all  his 
schemes.  The  Cardinal  foreseeing,  from  Adrian's 
age  and  infirmities,  a  sudden  vacancy  in  the  papal 
see,  dissembled  or  forgot  his  resentment;  and  a» 
Charles,  besides  augmenting  the  pensions  which  he 
had  already  settled  on  him,  renewed  his  promise* 
of  favouring  his  pretensions  to  the  papacy  with  all 
his  interest,  he  endeavoured  to  merit  the  former,  and 
to  secure  the  accomplishment  of  the  latter  by  fresh 
services.  The  nation,  sharing  in  the  glory  of  its 
monarch,  and  pleased  with  the  confidence  wliich  the 
'  Emperor  placed  in  the  English,,  by  creating  the  Earl 
of  Surrey  his  high-admiral,  discovered  no  less  incli-  , 
nation  to  commence  hostilities  than  Henry  himself . 

The  Eng.       In  order  to  give  Charles,  before  he  left  England,. 

FranceT  ^  ^  P^oof  of  this  general  ardour,  Surrey  sailed  with 
such  forces  as  were  ready,  and  ravaged  the  coasts 
of  Normandy.  He  then  made  a  descent  on  Bre- 
tagne,  where  he  plundered  and  burnt  Morlaix,  and 
some  other  places  of  less  consequence.  After  these 
slight  excursions,  attended  with  greater  dishonour 
than  damage  to  France,  he  repaired  to  Calais,  and 
took  the  command  of  the  principal  army,  consisting 
of  sixteen  thousandmen ;  with  which,  having  joined 
the  Flemish  troops  under  the  Count  de  Buren,  he 
advanced  into  Picardy.    The  army  which  Francis 
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had  assembled  was  far  inferior  in  number  to  these  book 
united  bodies.  But  during  the  long  wars  between  y  ^^' 
the  two  nations,  the  French  had  discovered  the  1622. 
proper  method  of  defending  their  country  against  ^ccess!^^ 
the  English.  They  had  been  taught  by  their  mis- 
fottunes  to  avoid  a  pitched  battle  with  the  utmost 
care,  and  to  endeavour  by  throwing  garrisons  into 
every  place  capable  of  resistance,  by  watching  all 
the  enemy's  motions,  by  intercepting  their  convoys, 
attacking  their  advanced  posts^  and  harassing  them 
continually  with  their  numerous  cavalry,  to  ruin 
them  with  the  length  of  the  war,  or  to  beat  them  by 
piece-meal.  This  plan  the  Duke  of  Vendome,  the 
French  General  in  Picardy,  pursued  with  no  less 
prudence  than  success;  and  not  only  prevented 
Surrey  from  taking  any  town  of  importance,  but 
obliged  him  to  retire  with  his  army  greatly  reduced 
by  fatigue,  by  want  of  provisions,  and  by  the  loss 
which  it  had  sustained  in  several  unsuccessful  skir- 
mishes. 

Thus  ended  the  second  campaign,  in  a  war  the 
most  general  that  had  hitherto  been  kindled  in  Eu- 
rope ;  and  though  Francis,  by  his  mother's  ill-timed 
resentment,  by  the  disgusting  insolence  of  his  Ge- 
neral, and  the  caprice  of  the  mercenary  troops  which 
he  employed,  had  lost  his  conquests  in  Italy,  yet 
all  the  powers  combined  against  him  had  not  been 
able  to  make  any  impression  on  his  hereditary  do- 
minions ;  and  wherever  they  either  intended  or  at- 
tempted an  attack,  he  was  well  prepared  to  receive 
them. 

While  the  Christian  Princes  were  thus  wasting  Solyman's 
each  other's  strength,  Solyman  the  Magnificent  en-  of  RhJSes. 
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BOOK  tered  Hungary  with  a  numerous  army,  and  invest* 
*'•  ing  Belgrade,  which  was  deemed  the  chief  barrier 
of  that  kingdom  against  the  Turkish  arms,  soon 
forced  it  to  surrender.  Encouraged  by  this  success, 
he  turned  his  victorious  arms  against  the  island  of 
Rhodes,  the  seat,  at  that  time^  of  the  Knights  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  This  small  state'  he  at« 
tacked  with  such  a  numerous  army,  as  the  Lords  of 
Asia  have  been  accustomed,  in  every  age,  to  bring 
into  the  field.  Two  hundred  thousand  men,  and  a 
fleet  of  four  hundred  sail,  appeared  against  a  town 
defended  by  a  garrison  consisting  of  five  thousand 
soldiers,  i^nd  six  hundred  Knights,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Viiliers  de Lisle  Adam,  the  Grand-Master, 
whose  wisdom  and  valour  rendered  him  worthy  of 
that  station  at  such  a  dangerous  juncture,  No 
sooner  did  he  begin  to  suspect  the  destination  of 
Solyman's  vast  armaments,  than  he  dispatched  raes-r 
sengers  to  all  the  Christian  courts,  imploring  their 
aid  against  the  common  enemy.  But  though  every 
Prince,  in  that  age,  acknowledged  Rhodes  to  be  the 
great  bulwark  of  Christendom  in  the  east,  and 
trusted  to  the  gallantry  of  its  Knights  as  the  best 
security  against  the  progress  of  the  Ottoman  arms ; 
though  Adrian,  with  a  zeal  which  became  the  head 
and  father  of  the  chCirch,  exhorted  the  contending 
powers  to  forget  their  private  quarrels,  and,  by  uniti 
ing  their  arms,  to  prevent  the  Infidels  frona  destroy- 
ing a  society  which  did  honour  to  the  Christian 
name  \  yet  sp  violent  and  implacable  was  the  ani-? 
mosity  of  both  parties,  that,  regardless  of  the  danger 
to  which  they  exposed  all  Europe,  and  unmoved  by 
the  entreaties  of  the  Grand-Master,  or  the  admoni- 
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tions  of  the  Pope,  they  suffered  Solyman  to  carry  on  B  o  o  K 
his  operations  against  Rhodes  without  disturbance.  «.    ^^'-,j 
The  Grand-Master,  after  incredible  efforts  of  cou-     io22. 
rage,  of  patience,  and  of  military  conduct,  during 
a  siege  of  six  months ;  after  sustaining  many  as- 
saults, and  disputing  every  post  with  amazing  ob- 
stinacy, was  obliged  at  last  to  yield  to  numbers  ; 
and,  having  obtained  an  honourable  capitulation 
from  the  Sultan,  who  admired  and  respected  his 
virtue,  he  surrendered  the  town,  which  was  reduced 
to  a  heap  of  rubbish,  and  destitute  of  every  re- 
source"^.    Charles  and  Francis,  ashamed  of  having 
occcasioned  such  a  loss  to  Christendom  by  their 
ambitious  contests,  endeavoured  to  throw  the  blame 
of  it  on  each  other,  while  all  Europe,  with  greater 
justice,  imputed  it  equally  to  both.   The  Emperor, 
by  way  of  reparation,  granted  the  Knights  of  St. 
John  the  small  island  of  Malta,  in  which  they  fixed 
their  residence,  retaining,  though  with  less  power 
and  splendour,  their  ancient  spirit,  and  implacable 
enmity  to  the  Infidels. 

"»  Fontanus  de  Bello  Rhodio,  ap.  Scard.  Script.  Rer.  Ger- 
man, vol.  ii.  p.  88.    P.  Barre.  Hist,  d'Allem.  tome  viii.  57. 
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BOOK  /CHARLES  having  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
K,,^^^  ^^  hostilities  begun  between  France  and  England, 
1522.     took  leave  of  Henry,  and  arrived  in  Spain  on  the 
ia  Castile,  seventeenth  of  June.     He  found  that  country  just 
beginning  to  recover  order  and  strength  after  the 
miseries  of.  a  civil  war,  to  which  it  had  been  ex- 
posed during  his  absence ;  an  account  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  which^  as  it  was  but  little  con- 
nected with  the  other  events  which  happened  in 
Europe,  hath  been  reserved  to  this  place. 
insHrrec-       No  sooner  was  it  known  that  the  Cortes  assem-* 
T°i  d^      ^^^^  ^^  Galicia  had  voted  the  Emperor  ^^Jree  gifty 
without  obtaining  the  redress  of  any  one  grievance. 
May  1520.  than  it  excited  universal  indignation.  The  citizens 
of  Toledo,  who  considered  themselves,  on  account 
of  the  great  privileges  which  they  enjoyed,   as 
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^ardians  of  the  liberties  of  the  Castilian  commons,  book 
finding  that  no  regard  was  paid  to  the  remon-  ^  ^^^'  j 
strances  of  their  deputies  against  that  unconstitu-  1622. 
tional  grant,  took  arms  with  tumultuary  violence, 
iind,  seizing  the  gates  of  the  city,  which  were  for- 
tified, attacked  the  Al-cazar,  or  castle,  which  they 
soon  obliged  the  governor  to  surrender.  Emboldened 
by  this  success,  they  deprived  of  all  authority  every 
person  whom  they  suspected  of  any  attachment  to 
the  Court,  established  a  popular  form  of  govern- 
ment, composed  of  deputies  from  the  several  pa- 
rishes in  the  city,  and  levied  troops  in  their  own  de- 
fence. The  chief  leader  of  the  people,  in  these  in- 
surrections, was  Don  John  de  Padilla,  the  eldest 
son  of  the  commendator  of  Castile,  a  young  noble- 
man of  a  generous  temper,  of  undaunted  courage, 
and  possessed  of  the  talents,  as  well  as  of  the  am- 
bition, which  in  times  of  civil  discord  raise  men  to 

power  and  ertiinence*. 

The  resentment  of  the  citizens  of  Segovia  pro-  ©f  Segona. 
duced  effects  still  more  fatal.  Tordesillas,  one  of 
their  representatives  in  the  late  Cortes,  had  voted 
for  the  Donative;  and,  being  a  bold  and  haughty 
man,  ventured,  upon  his  return,  to  call  together 
his  fellow-citizens  in  the  great  church,  that  he  might 
give  them,  according  to  custom,  an  account  of  his 
conduct  in  that  assembly.  But  the  multitude,  un- 
able to  bear  bis  insolence,  in  attempting  to  justify 
what  they  thought  inexcusable,  burst  open  the  gates 
of  the  church  with  the  utmost  fury,  and,  seizing  the 

■  Sandov.  p.  77. 
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BOOK  unhappy  Tordesillas,  dragged   him   through  the 
L^"\  J  streets,  with  a  thousand  curses  and  insults,  towards 
1522.    the  place  of  public  execution .     In  vain  did  the  dean 
and  canons  come  forth  in  procession  with  the  holy 
sacraftnent  in  order  to  appease  their  rage.     In  vain 
did  the  monks  of  those  monasteries  by  which  they 
passed,  conjure  them  on  their  knees  to  spare  his 
life,  or  at  least  to  allow  him  time  to  confess,  and  to 
receive  absolution  of  his  sins.     Without  listening 
to  the  dictates  either  of  humanity  or  religion,  tl  y 
cried  out,  "  That  the  hangman  alone  could  absolve 
such  a  traitor  to  his  country:"  theyjthen  hurried  him 
along  witli  greater  violence ;  and  perceiving  that  he 
had  expired  under  their  hands,  they  hung  him  up 
with  his  head  downwards  on  the  common  gibbet ^« 
The  same  spirit  seized  the  inhabitants  of  Burgos, 
Zamora,  and  several  other  cities ;  and  though  their 
representatives,  taking  warning  from  the  fate  of 
Tordesillas,  had  been  so  wise  as  to  save  themselves 
by  a  timely  flight,  they  were  burnt  in  effigy,  their 
houses  rased  to  the  ground,  and  their  effects  con- 
sumed with  fire ;    and  such  was  the  horror  which 
th^  people  had  conceived  against  them,  as  betrayers 
of  the  public  liberty,  that  not  one  in  those  licentious 
multitudes  would  touch  any  thing,  however  valu- 
able, which  had  belonged  to  them*'. 
Measures       Adrian,  at  that  time  Recent  of  Spain,  had  scarcely 

of  Adrian,   /•        i     i  ri  •  \r  ii     i    tj       i_ 

in  order  to  nxed  the  Seat  01  his  government  at  Vallaaolia,  when 
thtrn^  he  was  alarmed  with  an  account  of  these  insurrec? 
Jyne  5,     tions.     He  immediately  assembled  the  privy  coun- 

»»  P.  Mart.  Ep.  671 .       ^  Sandov.  103.    P.  Mart.  Ep.  674. 
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i^il  to  deliberate  concerning  the  proper  method  of  b  o  o  K 
suppressing  them.  The  counsellors  differed  in  opl*  .  ^^'  . 
nion;  some  insisting  that  it  was  necessary  to  check  1522. 
this  audacious  spirit  in  its  infancy  by  a  severe  exe« 
cution  of  justice;  others  advising  to  treat  with  lenity 
a  people  who  had  some  reason  to  be  incensed^  and 
Dot  to  drive  them  beyond  all  the  bounds  of  duty  by 
^n  ilL-timed  rigour.  The  sentiments  of  the.  former 
being  warmly  supported  by  the  Archbishop  of  Gra- 
nada,  president  of  the  council,  a  person  of  great 
lauthority,  but  choleric  and  impetuous,  were  ap« 
proved  by  Adrian,  whose  zeal  to  support  his  mas- 
ter's authority  hurried  him  into  a  measure,  to  which, 
from  his  natural  caution  and  timidity,  he  would 
'  otherwise  have  been  averse.  He  commanded  Ron- 
quillo,  one  of  the  King  s  judges,  to  repair  instantly 
to  Segovia,  which  had  set  the  first  example  of  mu- 
tiny, and  to  proceed  against  the  delinquents  accord- 
ing to  law ;  and  lest  the  people  should  be  so  out-' 
Tageous  as  to  resist  his  authority,  a  considerable 
bodyx)f  troops  was  appointed  to  attend  him.  The 
Segovians,  foreseeing  what  they  might  expect  from 
a  judge  so  well  known  for  his  austere  and  unfor- 
giving temper,  took  arms  with  one  consent,  and.  His  troops 
having  mustered  twelve  thousand  men,  shut  their  atsego 
gates  against  him.  Ronquillo,  enraged  at  this  in- 
sult, denounced  them  rebels  and  outlaws,  and,  his 
troops  seizing  all  the  avenues  to  the  town,  hoped 
that  it  would  soon  be  obliged  to  surrender  for  want 
pf  provisions.  The  inhabitants,  however,  defended 
themselves  with  vigour;  and,  having  received  a  con- 
siderable reinforcement  from  Toledo,  under  the 
pommand  of  Padilla,  a^acked  Ronquillo,  and  forced 
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BOOK  him  to  retire  with  the  loss  of  his  baggage  and  tnili- 

^    "^'      tary  chest^. 
1522.         Upon  this,  Adrian  ordered  Antonio  de  Fonseca, 

dlna^de^^  whom  the  Empcror  had  appointed  commander  in 

Campo.  chief  of  the  forces  in  Castile,  to  assemble  an  army, 
and  to  besiege  Segovia  in  form.  But  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Medina  del  Campo,  where  Cardinal  Xi- 
menes  had  established  a  vast  magazine. of  military 
storesj  would  not  suffer  him  to  draw  from  it  a  train 
of  battering  cannon,  or  to  destroy  their  countrymen 
wth  those  arms  which  had  been  prepared  against 
the  enemies  of  the  kingdom.  Fonseca,  who  could 
not  execute  his  orders  without  artillery,  determined 
to  seize  the  magazine  by  force ;  and  the  citizens 
standing  on  their  defence,  he  assaulted  the  town 
with  great  briskness ;  but  his  troops  were  so  warmly 
received,  that,  despairing  of  carrying  the  place,  he 

Aug.  21.  set  fire  to  some  of  the  houses,  in  hopes  that  the  ci- 
tizens would  abandon  the  walls  in  order  to  save 
their  families  and  effects.  Instead  of  that,  the  ex- 
pedient to  which  he  had  recourse  served  only  to  in- 
crease their  fury,  and  he  was  repulsed  with  great 
disgrace;  while  the  flames,  spreading  from  street  to 
street,  reduced  to  ashes  almost  the  whole  town,  one 
of  the  most  considerable  at  that  time  in  Spain,  and 
the  great  mart  for  the  manufactories  of  Segovia 
and  several  other  cities.  As  the  warehouses  were 
then  filled  with  goods  for  the  approaching  fair,  the 
loss  was  immense,  and  was  felt  universally.  This, 
added  to  the  impression  which  such  a  cruel  action 
made  on  a  people  long  unaccustomed  to  the  horrors 

^  Sandov.  1 12.    ?•  Mart.  Ep.  679.  Miniaiia,  Contin.  p.  15. 
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of  civil  war,  enraged  the  CastiHans  almost  to  mad-  book 
ness.    Fonseca  became  the  object  of  general  hatred  j  ^^^' . 
and  was  branded  with  the  name  of  incendiary^  and     1522/ 
enemy  to  his  country*     Even  the  citizens  of  Val- 
ladolid,  whom  the  presence  of  the  Cardinal  had  hi- 
therto restrained,  declared  that  they  could  no  longer 
remain  inactive  spectators  of  the  sufferings  of  their  , 

countrymen.  Taking  arms  with  no  less  fury  than 
the  other  cities,  they  burnt  Fonseca's.  house  to' the 
ground,  elected  new  magistrates,  raised  soldiers,  ap- 
pointed officers  to  command  them,  and  guarded 
their  walls  with  as  much  diligence  as  if  an  enemy 
had  been  ready  to  attack  them. 

The  Cardinal,  though  virtuous  and  disinterested,  Adrian  dis- 
and  capable  of  governing  the  kingdom  with  honour  troops. 
in  times  of  tranquillity,  possessed  neither  the  cou- 
rage nor  the  sagacity  necessary  at  such  a  dangerous 
juncture.  Finding  himself  unable  to  check  these 
outrages  committed  under  his  own  eye,  he  attempted 
to  appease  the  people,  by  protesting  that  Fonseca 
had  exceeded  his  orders,  and  had  by  his  rash  con-* 
duct  offended  him  as  much  as  he  had  injured  them« 
This  condescension^  the  effect  of  irresolution  Jmd 
timidity,  rendered  the  malecontents  bolder  and  more 
insolent ;  and  the  Cardinal  having  soon  after  re- 
called Fonseca,  and  dismissed  his  troops,  which  he 
could  no  longer  afford  to  pay,  as  the  treasury,  drained 
by  the  rapaciousness  of  the  Flemish  ministers,  had 
received  no  supply  from  the  great  cities,  which  were 
all  in  arms,  the  people  were  left  at  full  liberty  to  act 
without  controul,  and  scarcely  any  shadow  of  power 
remained  in  his  hands. 

Nor  were  the  proceedings  of  the  commons  the 
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BOOK  eiBTect  merely  of  popular  and  tumultuary  ragei ; 
**'•  aimed  at  obtaining  redress  of  tlieir  politicai  griev- 
Ts^/  ances,  and  an  establishment  of  public  liberty  on  a 
The  views  secure  basis,  objeci^  worthy  of  all  the  zeal  which  they 
tensions  discovered  in  contending  for  them.  The  feudal 
rf  the       government  in  Spain  was  at  that  time  in  a  state 

Commons   "  ^ 

t>f  Castile,  more  favourable  to  liberty  than  in  any  other  of  the 
great  European  kingdoms.  This  was  owing  chiefly 
to  the  number  of  great  cities  in  that  country;  a  cir* 
cumstance  I  have  already  taken  notice  of,  and  which 
contributes  more  than  any  other  to  mitigate  the  ri- 
gour of  the  feudal  institutions,  and  to  introduce  a 
more  liberal  and  equal  form  of  government.  The 
inhabitants  of  every  city  formed  a  great  corporation, 
with  valuable  immunities  and  privileges ;  they  were 
delivered  from  a  state  of  Subjection  and  vassalage ; 
they  were  admitted  to  a  considerable  share  in  the  le« 
gislature ;  they  had  acquired  the  arts  of  industry, 
without  which  cities  cannot  subsist ;  they  had  nc^ 
cumulated  wealthy  by  engaging  in  commerce ;  and, 
being  free  and  independent  themselves,  were  ever 
ready  to  act  as  the  guardians  of  the  public  freedom 
and  independence.  The  genius  of  the  internal  go- 
vernment established  among  the  inhabitants  of  ci- 
ties, which,  even  in  countries  where  despotic  power 
prevails  most,  is  democratical  apd  republican,  ren- 
dered the  idea  of  liberty  familiar  and  dear  to  them. 
Their  representatives  in  the  Cortes  were  accustomed, 
with  equal  spirit,  to  check  the  encroachments  of  the 
King  and  the  oppression  of  the  Nobles.  They  en- 
deavoured to  extend  the  privileges  of  their  own  or- 
der ;  they  laboured  to  shake  off  the  remaining  in- 
cumbrances with  which  the  spirit  of  feudal  policy. 
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favourable  only  to  the  nobles^  had  burthened  them ;  b  b  o  K 
and  conscious  of  being  one  of  the  most  considera-  y  "^'  j 
ble  orders  in  the  state,  were  ambitious  of  becoming     1522. 
the  most  powerful. 

The  present  juncture  appeared  favourable  for  THe»<»»- 
pushing  any  new  claim.  Their  sovereign  was  ab-  by  ti^ 
sent  from  his  dominions  *r  by  the  ill  conduct  of  his  J^^°f 
ministers  he  had  lost  the  esteem  and  affection  of  junta. 
his  subjects ;  the  people  exasperated  by  many  in- 
juries had  taken  arms,  though  without  concert,  al- 
most by  general  consent ;  they  were  animated  with 
rage  capable  of  carrying  tb^m  to  the  most  violent 
extremes ;  tli6  rojral  treasury  was  exhausted ;  the 
kingdom  destitute  of  troops ;  and  the  government 
Committed  to  a  stranger,  of  great  virtue  indeed,  but 
of  abilities  unequal  to  such  a  trust.  The  first  care 
of  Padilla,  and  the  other  popular  leaders  who  ob- 
served and  determined  to  improve  these  circum- 
stances, was  to  establish  some  form  of  union  or  as- 
sociation among  the  malecontents,  that  they  might 
act  with  greater  regularity,  and  pursue  one  common 
end ;  and  as  the  different  cities  had  been  prompted 
to  take  arms  by  the  same  motives,  and  were  accus- 
tomed to  consider  themselves  as  a  distinct  body 
from  the  rest  of  the  subjects,  they  did  not  find  this 
difficult.  A  general  convention  was  appointed  to 
be  held  at  Avila.  Deputies  appeared  there  in  name 
of  almost  all  the  cities  entitled  to  have  representa- 
tives in  the  Cortes.  They  all  bound  themselves,  by' 
solemn  oath,  to  live  and  die  in  the  service  of  the 
King,  and  in  defence  of  the  privileges  of  their  order; 
and  assuming  the  name  of  th^  Holy  Juntay  or  As- 
sociation, proceeded  to  deliberate  conoerning  the 
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BOOK  state  of  the  nation,  and  the  proper  method  of  re^ 
'"•  dressing  its  grievances.  The  first  that  naturally 
7^2?^  presented  itself  was  the  nomination  of  a  foreigner 
They  dis-   to  be  Recent ;  this  they  declared  with  one  voice  to 

cltUIU 

Adrian's  be  a  violation  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  king- 
authority;  ^q^^  and  rcsolved  to  send  a  deputation  of  their 
members  to  Adrian,  requiring  him  in  their  name 
to  lay  aside  all  the  ensigns  of  his  office,  and  to  abs- 
tain for  the  future  from  the  exercise  of  a  jurisdic-^ 
tion  which  they  had  pronounced  illegal®,  . 
get  pos-  While  th^y  were  preparing  to  execute  this  bold 
Queen  ^  rcsolution,  PadiUa  accomplished,  an  enterprise  of 
a^^cT^Iq  *^^  greatest  advantage  to  the  cause.  After  relieving 
"^  '  Segovia,  he  marched  suddenly  to  Tordesillas,  the 
place  where  the  unhappy  Queen  Joanna  had  resided 
since  the  death  of  her  husband^  and  being  favoured 
by  the  inhabitants  was  admitted  into  the  town,  and 
became  master  of  her  person,  for  the  security  of. 
which  Adrian  had  neglected  to  take  proper  precau** 
tions^.  PadiUa  waited  immediately  upon  the  Queen,, 
and,  accosting  her  with  that  profound  respect  whicl^ 
she  exacted  from  the  few  persons  whom  she  deign-^ 
ed  to  admit  into  her  presence,  acquainted  her  at 
large  with  the  miserable  condition  of  her  Castilian 
subjects  under  the  government  of  her  son,  who  be- 
ing destitute  of  experience  himself,  permitted  hi» 
foreign  ministers  to  treat  them  ^rith  such  rigour  as 
had  obliged  them  to  take  arms  in  defence  of  the 
liberties  of  their  country.  The  Queen,  as  if  she  had 
been  awakened  out  of  a  lethargy,  expressed  great 

•P.  Mart.  Ep.  691. 

f  Vita  dcir  Imper.  Chr.y.  dell'  Alf.  Ulloa.  Ven.  1509,  p.  67. 
Miniana>  Contin;p.  17. 
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astonishment  at  what  he  said,  and  told  him,  that  book 
as  she  had  never  heard,  until  that  moment,  of  the  "'* 
death  of  her  father,  or  known  the  sufferings  of  her  15227 
people,  no  blame  could  be  imputed  to  her,  but  that 
now  she  would  take  care  to  provide  a  sufficient  re- 
medy ;  "  and  in  the  mean  time  (added  she)  let  it  be 
your  concern  to  do  what  is  necessary  for  the  public 
welfare."  Padilla,  too  eager  in  forming  a  conclusion 
agreeable  to  his*  wishes,  mistook  this  lucid  interval 
of  reason  for  a  perfect  return  of  that  faculty ;  and, 
acquainting  the  Junta  with  what  had  happened,  ad- 
vised them  to  remove  to  Tordesillas,  and  to  hold 
their  meetings  in  that  place.  This  was  instantly 
done ;  but  though  Joanna  received  very  graciously 
an  address  of  the  Junta,  beseeching  her  to  take 
upon  herself  the  government  of  the  kingdom,  and, 
in  token  of  her  compliance,  admitted  all  the  depu- 
ties to  kiss  her  hand ;  though  she  was  present  at  a 
tournament  held  on  that  occasion,  and  seemed 
highly  satisfied  with  both  these  ceremonies,  which 
were  conducted  with  great  magnificence  in  order  to 
please  her ;  she  soon  relapsed  into  her  former  me- 
lancholy and  suUenness,  and  could  never  be  brought, 
by  any  arguments  or  entreaties,  to  sign  any  one 
paper  necessary  for  the  dispatch  of  business*. 

Thq  Junta,  concealing  as  much  as  possible  this  carry  on 
last  circumstance,  carried  on  all  their  deliberations  menVhi 
in  the  name  of  Joanna ;  and  as  the  Castilians,  who  i^emame, 
idolized  the  memoiy  of  Isabella,  retained  a  wonder- 
ful attachment  to  her  daughter,  no  sooner  wa3  it  ^ 
known  that  she  had  consented  to  assume  the  reips. 

«S^ndov.  164.     P.  Mart.  Ep.  685,  &8G. 
VOL.  II,  O 
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H  o  o  K^f  goveri^ment,  than  the  people  expressed  the  mosrt* 
%^  ^^'-,M  imiversal  and  immoderate  joy ;  and,  believing  her 
1522.     recovery  to  be  complete,  ascribed  it  to  a  miraculood 
interposition  of  Heaven,  in  order  to  rescue  their 
•oA         country  from  the  oppression  of  foreigners.     The 
A^iaa  of  Junta,  conscious  of  the  reputation  and  power  which 
aU  pow^.  tjjgy  jj^^j  acquired  by  seeming  to  act  under  the  royal 
authority,  were  no  longer  satisfied  vnth  requiring 
Adrian  to  resign  the  office  of  Regent ;  they  detached 
Fadilla  to  Valladolid  with  a  considerable  body  of 
troops,  ordering  him  to  seize  such  members  of  the 
council  as  were  still  in  that  city,  to  conduct  them 
to  Tordesillas>  and  to  bring  away  the  seals  of  the 
kingdom,  the  public  archives,  and  treasury  books. 
Padilla,  who  was  received  by  the  citizens  as  the  de- 
liverer of  his  country,  executed  his  commission  wit^ 
great  exactness ;  permitting  Adrian,  however,  still 
to  reside  in  Valladolid,  though  only  as  a  private 
person,  and  without  any  shadow  of  power^. 
The  Em.       The  Emperor,  to  whom  frequent  accounts  of 
alarmed.    ^^^^^  triansactions  were  transmitted  while  he  was 
still  in  Flanders,  was  sensible  of  his  own  imprudence, 
and  that  of  his  ministers,  in  having  despised  toa 
long  the  murmurs  and  remonstrances  of  the  Casti- 
Hans.     He  beheld,  with  deep  concern,  a  kingdom 
the  most  valuable  of  any  he  possessed,  and  in  which 
lay  the  strength  and  sinews  of  his  power,  just  ready 
to  disown  his  authority,  and  on  the  point  of  being 
plunged  in  all  the  miseries  of  civil  war.  But  though 
his  presence  might  have  averted  this  calamity,  he 
could  not,  at  that  time^  visit  Spain  without  end^* 
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gering  the  Imperial  crown,  and  allowing  the  French  BOOK 
King  full  leisure  to  execute  his  ambitious  schemes.  %   ^^\t' 
The  only  point  ilow  to  be  deliberated  upon,  was,  whe-     1522. 
ther  he  should  attempt  to  gain  the  malecontents  by  surer^tft 
indulgence  and  concessions,  or  prepare  directly  to  respect  to 
suppress  them  by  force ;  and  he  resolved  to  make  contentiT 
trial  of  the  former,  while,  at  the  same  time,  if  that 
should  fail  of  success,  he  prepared  for  the  latter.  For 
this  purpose,  he  issued  circular  letters  to  all  the  cities 
of  Castile,  exhorting  them  in  most  gentle  terms, 
and  with  assurances  of  full  pardon,  to  lay  down 
their  arms ;  he  promised  such  cities  as  had  coTiti^ 
nued  faithful,  not  to  exact  from  them  the  subsidy 
granted  in  the  late  Cortes,  and  offered  the  same  fa* 
vour  to  such  as  returned  to  their  duty ;  he  engaged 
that  no  pffice  should  be  conferred  for  the  future 
upon  any  but  native  Castilians.  On  the  other  hand^ 
he  wrote  to  the  nobles,  exciting  them  to  appear  with 
vigour  in  defence  of  their  own  rights,  and  those  of 
the  crown,  against  the  exorbitant  claims  of  the  com* 
mons ;  he  appointed  the  High  Admiral  Don  Fadri- 
que  Enriquez,  and  the  High  Constable  of  Castile, 
Don  Inigo  de  Valasco,  two  noblemen  of  great  abili- 
ties as  well  as  influence.  Regents  of  the  kingdom 
in  conjunction  with  Adrian ;  and  he  gave  them  full 
power  and  instructions,  if  the  obstinacy  of  the  male- 
contents  should  render  it  necessary,  to  vindicate  the 
royal  authority  by  force  of  arms** 

These  concessions,  which,  at  the  time  of  his  The  large 
leaving  Spain,  would  have  fully  satisfied  the  people,  5^^^^^^  ^f 
came  now  too  late  to  produce  any  effect.     The  the  Junta 
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BOOK  Junta,  relying  on  the  unanimity  with  which  the  na^ 
'''•  tion  submitted  to  their  authority,  elated  with  the 
1622.  success  which  hitherto  had  accompanied  all  their 
concerning  undertakings,  and  seeing  no  military  force  collected 
ances.  to  defeat  or  obstruct  their  designs,  aimed  at  a  more 
thorough  reformation  of  political  abuses.  They 
had  been  employed  for  some  time  in  preparing  a 
remonstrance,  containing  a  large  enumeration  not 
only  of  the  grievances  of  which  they  craved  redress, 
but  of  such  new  regulations  as  they  thought  neces- 
sary for  the  security  of  their  liberties.  This  re- 
monstrance, which  is  divided  into  many  articles,  re- 
lating to  all  the  different  members  of  which  the 
constitution  was  composed,  as  well  as  the  various 
departments  in  the  administration  of  government, 
furnishes  us  with  more  authentic  evidence  concern- 
ing the  intentions  of  the  Junta,  than  can  be  drawn 
from  the  testimony  of  the  later  Spanish  historians, 
who  lived  in  times  when  it  became  fashionable,  and 
even  necessary,  to  represent  the  conduct  of  the 
malecontents  in  the  worst  light,  and  as  flowing 
from  the  worst  motives.  After  a  long  preamble 
concerning  the  various  calamities  under  which  the 
nation  groaned,  and  the  errors  and  corruption  in 
government  to  which  these  were  to  be  imputed, 
they  take  notice  of  the  exemplary  patience  where- 
with the  people  had  endured  them,  until  self-pre- 
servation, and  the  duty  which  they  owed  to  theit 
country,  had  obliged  them  to  assemble,  in  order  to 
provide  in  a  legal  manner  for  their  own  safety,  and 
that  of  the  constitution :  For  this  purpose  they  de- 
manded that  the  King  would  be  pleased  to  return 
to  his  Spanish  dominions  and  reside  there,  as  all 
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their  former  monarchs  had  done ;  that  he  would  BOOK 
not  marry  but  with  consent  of  the  Cortes;   that  if      '"• 
he  should  be  obliged  at  any  time  to  leave  the  king-     1522/ 
dom,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  appoint  any  foreigner 
to  be  Regent ;  that  the  present  nomination  of  Car- 
dinal Adrian  to  that  office  shall  instantly  be  declared 
void;  that  he  would  not,  at  his  return,  bring  along 
with  him  any  Flemings  or  other  strangers;  that  no 
foreign  troops  shall,  on  any  pretence  whatever,  be 
introduced  into  the  kingdom;  that  none  but  na- 
tives shall  be  capable  of  holding  any  office  or  be- 
nefice either  in  church  or  state;  that  no  foreigner 
shall  be  naturalized ;  that  free  quarters  shall  not 
be  granted  to  soldiers,  nor  to  the  members  of  the 
King's  household,  for  any  longer  time  than  six 
days,  and  that  only  when  the  court  is  in  a  progress; 
that  all  the  taxes  shall  be  reduced  to  the  same  state 
they  were  in  at  the  death  of  Queen  Isabella ;  that    - 
all  alienations  of  the  royal  demesnes  or  revenues 
since  the  Queen's  death  shall  be  resumed ;  that  all 
new  offices  created  since  that  period  shall  be  abo- 
lished ;  that  the  subsidy  granted  by  the  late  Cortes 
in  Galicia  shall  not  be  exacted ;  that  in  all  future 
Cortes  each  city  shall  send  one  representative  of  the 
clergy,  one  of  the  getitry,  and  one  of  the  commons, 
each  to  be  elected  by  his  own  order;  that  the  crown 
shall  not  influence  or  direct  any  city  with  regard  to 
the  choice  of  its  representatives ;  that  no  member 
of  the  Cortes  shall  receive  an  office  or  pension  from 
the  King,  either  for  himself  or  for  any  of  his  family, 
under  pain  of  death,  and  confiscation  of  his  goods; 
that  each  city  or  community  shall  pay  a  competent 
salary  to  its  representative  for  his  maintenance  du- 
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BOOK  ring  bis  attendance  on  the  Cortes ;  that  the  Cortes 
^  ^^^'  ^  shall  assemble  once  in  three  years  at  least,  whether 
J522.  summoned  by  the  King  or  not,  and  shall  then  in- 
quire into  the  observation  of  the  articles  now  agreed 
upon,  and  deliberate  concerning  public  affairs ;  that 
the  rewards  which  have  been  given  or  promised  to 
any  of  the  members  of  the  Cortes  held  in  Galicia, 
shall  be  revoked;  that  it  shall  be  declared  a  capital 
crime  to  send  gold,  silver,  or  jewels  out  of  the  king-* 
dom;  that  judges  shall  have  fixed  salaries  assigned 
them,  and  shall  not  receive  any  share  of  the  fines 
and  forfeitures  of  persons  condemned  by  them; 
that  no  grant  of  the  goods  of  persons  accused  shall 
be  valid,  if  given  before  sentence  was  pronounced 
against  them  ;  that  all  privileges  which  the  nobles 
have  at  any  time  obtained,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
commons,  shall  be  revoked;  that  the  government 
of  cities  or  towns  shall  not  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
noblemen ;  that  the  possessions  of  the  nobility  shall 
be  subject  to  all  public  taxes  in  the  same  manner 
as  those  of  the  commons ;  that  an  inquiry  be  made 
into  the  conduct  of  such  as  have  been  intrusted 
with  the  management  of  the  royal  patrimony  since 
the  accession  of  Ferdinand ;  and  if  the  King  do 
not  within  thirty  days  appoint  persons  properly  qua- 
lified for  that  service,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Cortea 
to  nominate  them;  that  indulgences  shall  not  be 
preached  or  dispersed  in  the  kingdom  until  the 
caus^  of  publishing  them  he  es^amined  and  approved 
of  by  the  Cortes ;  that  all  the  money  arising  fron^ 
the  sale  of  indulgences  shall  be  faithfully  employed 
|n  carrying  on  war  against  the  Infidels ;  that  such 
prelates  ^s  do  nqt  reside  in  their  dioceses  six  months 
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ill  the  year,  shall  forfeit  their  revenues  during  the  book 
time  thejr  are  absent ;  that  the  ecclesiastical  judges.  '^'' 
and  their  officers  shall  not  exact  greater  fees  than  15227"^ 
those  which  are  paid  in  the  secular  courts ;  that  the 
present  Ardibishop  of  Toledo,  being  a  foreigner,  be 
compelled  to  resign  that  dignity,  which  shall  be  con* 
ferred  lipon  a  Castilian ;  that  the  King  shall  ratify 
and  hold,  as  good  service  done  to  him  bnd  to  t\\e 
Ipngdom,  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Junta,  and 
pardon  any  irregularities  which  the  cities  may  have 
committed  from  an  excess  of  zeal  in  a  good  cause: 
That  he  shall  promise  and  swear  in  the  most  solemn 
manner  to  observe  dl  these  articles,  and  on  no  oc- 
casion attempt  either  to  elude  or  to  repeal  them ; 
and  that  he  shall  never  solicit  tlie  Pope  or  any  other 
prelate  to  grant  him  a  dispensation  or  absolution 
from  this  oath  and  promised 

Such  were  the  chief  articles  presented  by  the  The  spirit 
Junta  to  their  sovereign.  As  the  feudal  institutions  ^|]|^^^ 
in  the  several  kingdoms  of  Europe  were  originally  breathed, 
the,  same,  the  genius  of  those  governments  which 
arose  from  them  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  each 
other,  and  the  regulationa  which  the  Castilians  at- 
tempted to  establish  on  thb  occasion,  differ  little 
from  those  which  other  nations  have  laboured  to 
procure  in  their  struggles  with  their  monarchs  for 
liberty.    The  grievances  complained  of,  and  the  re- 
ihedies  proposed  by  the  English  commons  in  their 
contests  with  the  Princes  of  the  house  of  Stuart, 
particularly  resemble  those  upon  which  the  Junta 
now  insisted.    Bu^the  princi^es  of  liberty  seem  to 
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BOOK  have  been  better  understood,  at  this  period,  by  the 
^  ^^^'  Castiliand  than  by  any  other  people  in  Europe ;  they 
1522.  had  acquired  more  liberal  ideas  with  respect  to  their 
own  rights  and  privileges ;  they  had  formed  more 
bold  and  generous  sentiments  concerning  govern- 
ment ;  and  discovered  an  extent  of  political  know- 
ledge to  which  the  English  themselves  did  not  at- 
tain until  more  than  a  century  afterwards. 

It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  the  spirit  of 
reformation  among  the  Castilians,  hitherto  unre- 
strained by  authority,  and  emboldened  by  success, 
became  too  impetuous,  and  prompted  the  Junta  to 
propose  innovations  which,  by  alarming  the  other 
members  of  the  constitution,  proved  fatal  to  their 
cause.  The  nobles,  who,  instead  of  obstructing, 
had  favoured  or  connived  at  their  proceedings,  while 
they  confined  their  demands  of  redress  to  such  griev- 
ances as  had  been  occasioned  by  the  King's  want  of 
experience,  and  by  the  imprudence  and  rapaciousr 
irritates  ness  of  his  foreign  ministers,  were  filled  with  indig- 
^''  nation  when  the  Junta  began  to  touch  the  privileges 
of  their  order,  and  plainly  saw  that  the  measures  of 
the  commons  tended  no  less  to  break  the  power  of 
the  s^ristocracy  than  to  limit  the  prerogatives  of  the 
crown.  The  resentmewt  which  they  had  conceived 
on  account  of  Adrian's  promotion  to  the  regency, 
abated  considerably  vupon  the  Emperor's  raising  the 
.Constable  and  Admiral  to  joint  power  with  him  in 
that  office ;  and  as  their  pride  and  dignity  were  less 
hurt  by  suflering  the  Prince  to  possess  an  extensive 
prerogative,  th^n  by  admitting  the  high  pretensions 
of  the  people,  they  determined  to  give  their  sove- 
reign the  jissistance  which  he  had   demanded  of 
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them,  and  began  to  assemble  their  vassals  for  that  book 
purpose.  t_!^'' 

The  Junta,  meanwhile,  expected  with  impatience     i^7 
the  Emperor's  answer  to  their  remonstrance,  which  The  depu- 
they  had  appointed  some  of  their  number  to  present,  junta  dare 
The  members  intrusted  with  this  commission  set  "®^P,^". 

sent  their 

out  immediately  for  Germany ;  but  having  received  remon- 
at  different  places  certain  intelligence  from  court,  oct^so!* 
that  they  could  not  venture  to  appear  there  with- 
out endangering  their  lives,  they  stopped  short  in 
^  their  journey,   and  acquainted  the  Junta  of  the 
information  which  had  been  given  them^     This 
excited  such  violent  passions  as   transported  the 
whole  party  beyond  all  bounds  of  prudence  or  6f 
moderation.      That  a  King  of  Castile  should  deny 
his  subjects  access  into  his  presence,  or  refuse  to 
listen  to  their  humble  petitions,  was  represented  as 
an  act  of  tyranny  so  unprecedented  and  intolerable, 
that  nothing  now  remained  but  with  arms  in  their 
hands  to  drive  away  that  ravenous  band  of  foreigners 
which  CQCompassed  the  throne,  who,  after  having 
devoured  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom,  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  prevent  the  cries  of  an  inj  ured  people  from 
reaching  the  ears  of  their  sovereign.  Many  insisted  Violent 
warmly  on  approving  a  motion  which  had  formerly  S3^of' 
been  made,  for  depriving  Charles,  during  the  life  the  Junta, 
of  his  mother,  of  the  regal  titles  and  authority 
which  had  been  too  rashly  conferred  upon  him  from 
a  false  supposition  of  her  total  inability  for  govern- 
ment.    Some  proposed  to  provide  a  proper  person 
to  assist  her  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs^ 

»  Sandov.  143. 
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B  o  6  K  by  marrying  the  Queen  to  the  Prince  of  Calalmay 
^^      '      the  heir  of  the  Aragonese  Kings  of  Naples,  who 
1522.     had  been  detained  in  prison  since  the  time  that 
Ferdinand  had  dispossessed  his  ancestors  of  thmr 
crown.     All  agreed  that,  as  the  hop^  of  obtaining 
redress  and  security  merely  by  presenting  their  re- 
quests to  their  sovereign,  had  kept  them  too  long 
in  a  state  of  inaction,  and  prevented  them  fropi 
taking  advantage  of  the  unanimity  with  which  the 
nation  declared  in  thei^  favour,  it  was  now  necessary 
to  collect  their  whole  force,  and  to  exert  themsdves 
with  vigour  in  opposing  this  fatal  combination  of 
the  King  and  the  nobility  against  their  liberties™^ 
They  take      They  soon  took  the  field  with  twenty  thousand 
the  fieicj.    jjjeu/    Violent  disputes  arose  concerning  the  com- 
mand of  this  army.     Padilla,  the  darling  of  the 
people  and  soldiers,  was  the  only  person  whom  they 
thought  worthy  of  this  honour*     But  Don  Pedro  de 
Giron,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Conde  dc  Uruena,  a 
young  nobleman  of  the  first  order,  having  lately 
joined  the   commons  out  of  private  r^^sentment 
against  the  Emperor,  the  respect  due  to  his  birth, 
Nov.  23.    together  with  a  secret  desire  of  disappointing  Pa- 
dilla,  of  whose  popularity  many  members  of  the 
Junta  had  become  jealous,  procured  him  the  office 
of  general ;  though  he  soon  gave  them  a  fatal  proof 
that  he  possessed  neither  the  experience,  the  abi- 
lities, nor  the  steadiness  which  that  important  sta« 
tion  required. 
Tiie  Re-        The  Regents,  meanwhile,  appointed  Rioseco  as 
gents  and  ^j^^  place  of  rcudezvous  for  their  troops,  which. 
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though  far  inferior  to  those  of  the  commons  in  nuni-  book 
ber,  excelled  them  greatly  in  discipline  and  in  va-  ^  J^'   j 

lour.     They  had  drawn  a  considerable  body  of  re-     1522. 

^.^  111 

gular  and  veteran  infantry  out  of  Navarre.  Their 
cavalry,  which  formed  the  chief  strength  of  their 
army,  consisted  mostly  of  gentlemen  accustonied 
to  the  military  life,  and  animated  with  the  martial 
spirit  peculiar  to  their  order  in  that  age.  The  in- 
fantry of  the  Junta  was  formed  entirely  of  dtizens 
and  mechanics,  little  acquainted  with  the  use  of 
arms.  The  small  body  of  cavalry  which  they  had 
been  able  to  raise,  was  composed  of  persons  of  ig- 
noble birth,  and  perfect  strangers  to  the  service  into 
which  they  entered .  The  character  of  the  Generals 
differed  no  less  than  that  of  their  troops.  The  roy- 
alists were  commande(i  by  the  Conde  de  Haro,  the 
Constable*s  eldest  son,  an  officer  of  great  experience 
iBuid  of  distinguished  abilities. 

Giron  marched  with  his  army  directly  to  Rioseco,  laopru- 
and,  seizing  the  villages  and  passes  around  it^  hoped  m'^^^ 


success 


that  the  royalists  would  be  obliged  either  to  sur-  ^^^  ^ 
render  for  want  of  provisions,  or  to  fight  with  dis-  Junta, 
advantage  before  all  their  troops  were  assembled. 
But  he  bad  not  the  abilities,  nor  his  troops  the  pa- 
tience and  discipline,  necessary  for  the  execution  of 
such  a  scheme.  The  Conde  de  Haro  found  little 
difficulty  in  conducting  a  considerable  reinforce- 
ment through  all  his  posts  into  the  town ;  and 
Giron,  despairing  of  being  able  to  reduce  it,  ad- 
vanced suddenly  to  Villapanda,  a  place  belonging 
to  the  Constable,  in  which  the  enemy  had  their 
chief  magazine  of  provisions.  By  this  ill-judged 
piotion  be  left  Tordesjllas  open  to  the  royaliijts, 
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BOOK  whom  the  Conde  de  Haro  led  thither  in  the  nifirht 
III  ■       •  • 

*"•     ivith  the  utmost  secrecy  and  dispatch  ;  and  attack- 

1622.  ^"S  ^^^  town,  in  which  Giron  had  left  no  other  gar- 
Decemb.5.  rfson  than  a  regiment  of  priests,  raised  by  the 
Bishop  of  Zamora,  he,  by  break  of  day,  forced  his 
way  into  it  after  a  desperate  resistance,  *  became 
master  of  the  Queen's  person,  took  prisoners  many 
members  of  the  Junta,  and  recovered  the  great  seal, 
with  the  other  ensigns  of  government. 

By  this  fatal  blow,  the  Junta  lost  all  the  reputa- 
tion and  authority  which  they  had  derived  from 
seeming  to  act  by  the  Queen's  commands  ;  such  of 
the  nobles  as  had  hitherto  been  wavering  or  unde- 
termined in  their  choice,  now  joined  the  Regents, 
with  all  their  forces ;  and  an  universal  consterna- 
tion seized  the  partizans  of  the  commons.     This 
was  much  increased  by  the  suspicions  they  began 
to  entertain  of  Giron,  whom  they  loudly  accused  of 
having  betrayed  Tordesillas  to   the  enemy ;  and 
though  that  charge  seems  to  have  been  destitute  of 
foundation,  the  success  of  the  royalists  being  owing 
to  Giron's  ill-conduct  rather  than  to  his  treachery, 
he  so  entirely  lost  credit  with  his  party,  that  he  re- 
signed his  commission,  and  retired  to  one  of  his 
castles  °. 
The  Junta      Such  members  of  the  Junta  as  had  escaped  the 
their  Bj^  cuemy  s  hands  at  Tordesillas,  fled  to  Valladolid  ; 
^*"'         and  as  it  would  have  required  long  time  to  supply 
the  places  of  those  who  were  prisoners  by  a  new 
election,  they  made  choice  among  themselves  of  a 
small  number  of  persons,  to  whom  they  committed 

"Miscellaneous  Tracts  by  Dr.  Mich.  Gcddes,  vol.  i.  p.  278. 
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the  supreme  direction  of  affairs.   Their  army,  which  book 
grew  stronger  every  day  by  the  arrival  of  troops      ^*^- 
from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  marched  like-  ^[522?^^ 
wise  to  Valladolid^  and  Padilla  being  appointed 
commander  in  chief,  the  spirits  of  the  soldiery  re- 
vived ;  and  the  whole  party,  forgetting  the  late  mis- 
fortune, continued  to  express  the  same  ardent  zeal 
for  the  liberties  of  their  country,  and  the  same  im- 
placable animosity  against  their  oppressors. 

What  they  stood  most  in  need  of,  was  money  to  Their  ex- 
pay  their  troops.  A  great  part  of  the  current  coin  ^^^^^1^^^ 
had  been  carried  out  of  the  kingdom  by  the  Fie-  money: 
mings ;  the  stated  taxes  levied  in  times  of  peace  were 
inconsiderable  ;  commerce  of  every  kind  being  in- 
terrupted by  the  virar,  the  sum  which  it  yielded  de- 
creased daily ;  and  the  Junta  -were  afraid  of  dis- 
gusting the  people  by  burdening  them  with  new 
impositions,  to  which,  in  that  age,  they  were  little 
accustomed.  But  from  this  difficulty  they  were  ex- 
tricated by  Donna  Maria  Pacheco,  Padilla's  wife,  a 
woman  of  noble  birth,  of  great  abilities^  of  bound- 
less ambition,  and  animated  with  the  most  ardent 
zeal  in  support  of  the  cause  of  the  Junta.  She, 
with  a  boldness  superior  to  those  superstitious  fears 
which  often  influence  her  sex,  proposed  to  seize 
all  the  rich  and  magnificent  ornaments  in  the  ca- 
thedral of  Toledo ;  but  lest  that  action,  by  its  ap- 
pearance of  impiety,  might  offend  the  people,  she 
and  her  retinue  marched  to  the  church  in  solemn 
procession,  in  mourning  habits,  with  tears  in  their 
eyes,  beating  their  breasts,  and,  falling  on  their 
knees,  implored  the  pardon  of  the  saints  whose 
shrines  she  was  about  to  violate.     By  this  artifice. 
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BOOK  which  screened  her  from  the  imputation  of  sacrn 
ni.  legty  and  persuaded  the  people  that  necessity  and 
l^^^  zeal  for  a  good  cause  had  constrained  her,  though 
with  reluctance,  to  venture  upon  this  action,  she 
stripped  the  cathedral  of  whatever  was  valuable,  and 
procured  a  considerable  sum  of  money  for  the  Jun- 
ta ^.  The  Regents,  no  less  at  a  loss  how  to  main- 
tain their  troops,  the  revenues  of  the  crown  having 
either  been  dissipated  by  the  Flemings  or  seized  by 
the  commons,  were  obliged  to  take  the  Queen's 
jewels,  together  with  the  plate  belonging  to  the  no- 
Wlity,  and  apply  them  tb  that  purpose ;  and  when 
those  failed,  they  obtained  a  small  sum  by  way  of 
loan  from  the  King  of  Portugal  p. 

lose  time       The  nobility  discovered  great  unwillingness  to 

innegotia-  '        .  .  •  i      i        -r  rrii 

tions  with  procccd  to  extremities  with  the  Junta.  1  hey  were 
i^y  "*^**^"  animated  with  no  less  hatred  than  the  commons 
against  the  Flemings  ;  they  approved  much  of  se- 
veral articles  in  the  remonstrance ;  they  thought 
the  juncture  favourable,  not  only  for  redressing  past 
grievances,  but  for  rendering  the  constitution  more 
perfect  and  secure  by  new  regulations  ;  they  were 
afraid,  that  while  the  two  orders,  of  which  the  le- 
gislature was  composed,  wasted  each  other's  strength 
by  mutual  hostilities,  the  crown  would  rise  to  power 
op  the  ruin  or  weakness  of  both,  and  encroach  no 
less  on  the  independence  of  the  nobles^  than  on 
the  privileges  of  the  commons.  To  this  disposi- 
tion were  owing  the  frequent  overtures  of  peace 
which  the  Regents  made  to  the  Junta,  and  the  con- 
tinual negotiations  they  carried  on  during  the  pro- 

^  Sandov.  308.    Diet,  de  Bayle,  art.  Padilla. 
p  P.  Mart.  Ep.  7i6. 
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gress  of  theit  military  operations.  Nor  were  the  book 
terras  which  they  offered  unreasonable;  for,  on  con-  ^^  "|'^ 
ditioh  that  the  Junta  would  pass  from  a  few  arti-  1522. 
cles  most  subversive  of  the  royal  authority,  or  in- 
consistent with  the  rights  of  the  nobility,  they  en- 
gaged to  procure  th^  Emperofs  consent  to  their 
other  demands ;  which  if  he,  through  the  influence 
of  evil  counsellors,  should  refuse,  several  of  the  no- 
bles promised  to  join  witli  the  commons  in  their 
endeavours  to  extort  it  ^.  Such  divisions,  however,  . 
prevailed  among  the  members  of  the  Junta,  as  pre- 
vented their  deliberating  calmly,  or  judging  with 
prudence.  Some  of  the  cities  which  had  entered 
into  th6  confederacy,  were  filled  with  that  mean 
jealousy  and  distrust  of  each  other,  which  rivalship 
in  commerce  or  in  grandeur  is  apt  to  inspire  ;  the 
Constable,  by  his  influence  and  promises,  had  pre- 
vailed on  the  inhabitants  of  Burgos  to  abandon  th^ 
Junta,  and  other  noblemen  had  shaken  the  fidelity 
of  some  of  the  lesser  cities  ;  no  person  had  arisen 
among  the  commons  of  such  superior  abilities  or 
elevation  of  mind  as  to  acquire  the  direction  of  their 
afiairs  ;  Padilla,  their  general,  was  a  man  of  popu- 
lar qualities,  but  distrusted  for  that  reason  by  those 
of  highest  rank  who  adhered  to  the  Junta ;  the  con- 
duct of  Giron  led  the  people  to  view  with  suspicion, 
every  person  of  noble  birth  who  joined  their  party ; 
so  that  the  strongest  marks  of  irresolution,  mutual 
distrust,  and  mediocrity  of  genius,  appeared  in  all 
their  proceedings  at  this  time.  After  many  con*^ 
sultations  held  concerning  the  terms  proposed  by 

1  R  Mart.  Ep.  695.  713.    Geddc8*B  Tracts,  i  26 1 . 
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BOOK  *^®  Regents,  they  suflFered  themselves  to  be  so  car* 
HI-  ried  away  by  resentment  against  the  nobility,  that, 
~p^~^  rejecting  all  thoughts  of  accommodation,  they 
threatened  to  strip  them  of  the  crown  lands,  which 
they  or  their  ancestors  had  usurped,  and  to  re«an- 
nex  these  to  the  royal  domain.  Upon  this  prepo- 
sterous scheme,  which  would  at  once  have  annihi- 
lated all  the  liberties  for  which  they  had  been  strug- 
^ing,  by  rendering  the  Kings  of  Castile  absolute 
and  independent  on  their  subjects,  they  were  so  in- 
tent, that  they  now  exclaimed  with  less  vehemence 
against  the  exactions  of  the  foreign  ministers,  than 
against  the  exorbitant  power  and  wealth  of  the 
nobles,  and  seemed  to  hope  that  they  might  make 
peace  with  Charles,  by  offering  to  enrich  him  with 
their  spoils. 
Elated  The  success  which  Padilla  had  met  with  in  se- 

with  thair  y^^dl  small  rencouutcrs,  and  in  reducing:  some  in- 

success  in  ^  *  ^    ^       o 

•ome  small  Considerable  towns,  helped  to  prfecipitate  the  mem- 
lencount-  ^^^^  ^j  ^^^  Junta  into  this  measure,  filling  them 

with  such  confidence  in  the  valour  of  their  troops, 
that  they  hoped  for  an  easy  victory  over  the  royal- 
ists. Padilla,  that  his  army  might  not  remain  in- 
active while  flushed  with  good  fortune,  laid  siege 
to  Torrelobaton,  a  place  of  greater  strength  and. 
importance  than  any  that  he  had  hitherto  ventured 
to  attack,  and  which  was  defended  by  a  sufficient 
garrison ;  and  though  the  besieged  made  a  despe- 
March  1.  rate  resistance,  and  the  Admiral  attempted  to  re- 
lieve them,  he  took  the  town  by  storm,  and  gave  it 
up  to  be. plundered  by  his  soldiers.  If  he  had 
marched  instantly  with  his  victorious  army  to  Tor- 
desillas,  the  head-quarters  of  the  royalists,  he  could 
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hardly  have  failed  of  making  an  effectual  impres-  book 
sion  on  their  troops,  whom  he  would  have  found  in  ^  ^^'   j 
astonishment  at  the  briskness  of  his  operations,  and     1522. 
far  from  being  of  sufficient  strength  to  give  him 
battle.     But  the  fickleness  and  imprudence  of  the 
Junta  prevented  his  taking  this  step.     Incapable^  impru- 
like  all  popular  associations,  either  of  carrying  on  ^^^^  ^ 
war  or  making  peace,  they  listened  again  to  over-  ^uct. 
tures  of  accommodation,  and  even  agreed  to  a  short 
suspension  of  arms.     This  negotiation  terminated 
in  nothing ;  but  while  it  was  carrying  on,  many  of 
Padilla's  soldiers,  unacquidnted  with  the  restraints 
of  discipline,  went  off  with  the  booty  which  they 
had  got  at  Torrelobaton  ;  and  others,  wearied  out  by 
the  unusual  length  of  the  campaign,  deserted^. 
The  Constable  too  had  leisure  to  assemble  his  forces 
at  Burgos,  and  to  prepare  every  thing  for  taking  the 
field ;  and  as  soon  as  the  truce  expired,  he  effected 
a  junction  with  the  Conde  de  Haro,  in  spite  of  all 
Padilla*s  efforts  to  prevent  it.     They  advanced  im- 
mediately towards  Torrelobaton ;  and  Padilla,  find- 
ing the  number  of  his  troops  so  diminished  that  he 
durst  not  risk  a  battle,  attempted  to  retreat  to  To- 
ro ;  which  if  he  could  have  accomplished,  the  inva- 
sion of  Navarre  at  that  juncture  by  the  French,  and 
the  necessity  which  the  Begents  must  have  been 
under  of  detaching  men  to  that  kingdom,  might 
have  saved  him  from  danger.     But  Haro,  sensible  The  no- 
how  fatal  the  consequences  would  be  of  suffering  the*ara!y 
him  to  escape,  marched  with  such  rapidity  at  the  of  the 
head  of  his  cavalry,  that  he  came  up  with  him  near  Aprif  23. 

'  Sandov.  336. 
VOL.  II.  P 
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BOO  K  Villalar,  and,  without  waiting  for  his  infantry,  ad- 
^'V^  vanced  to  the  attack.    Padilla's  army,  fatigued  and 
1622.     disheartened  by  their  precipitant  retreat,  which  they 
could  not  distinguish  from  a  flight,  happened  at 
that  time  to  be  passing  over  a  ploughed  field,  on 
which  such  a  violent  rain  had  fallen,  that  the  sol- 
diers sunk  almost  to  the  knees  at  every  step,  and 
remained  exposed  to  the  fire  of  some  field-piec€» 
which  the  royalists  had  brought  along  with  them'. 
All  these  circumstances  so  disconcerted  and  intimi- 
dated raw  soldiers,  that  without  facing  the  enemy, 
and  defeat  or  making  any  resistance,  they  fled  in  the  utmost 
'*•  confusion.     Padilla  exerted  himself  with  extraor- 

dinary courage  and  activity  in  order  to  rally  them, 
though  in  vain ;  fear  rendering  them  deaf  both  to 
his  threats  and  entreaties :  Upon  which,  finding 
matters  irretrievable,  and  resolving  not  to  survive 
the  disgrace  of  that  day,  and  the  ruin  of  his  party, 
he  rushed  into  the  thickest  of  the  enemy ;  but  be- 
ing wounded  and  dismounted,  he  was  taken  pri- 
soner. His  principal  officers  shared  the  same  fate ; 
the  common  soldiers  were  allowed  to  depart  un- 
hurt, the  nobles  being  too  generous  to  kill  men  who 
threw  down  their  arms^. 

The  resentment  of  his  enemies  did  not  suffer 
Padilla  to  linger  long  in  expectation  of  what  should 
befal  him.  Next  day  he  was  condemned  to  lose 
his  head,  though  without  any  regular  trial,  the  no- 
toriety of  the  crime  being  supposed  sufficient  to  su- 
persede the  formality  of  a  legal  process.     He  was 

•  Sandov.  345,  &c.  P.  Mart.  Ep.  720.  Miniana,  Contin. 
p.  26.  Epitome  de  la  Vide  y  Hechos  del  Emper.  Carlos  V.  por 
f).  Juan  Anton,  de  Vera  y  Zuniga.  4to.     Madr.  1627.  p.  19. 
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led  Instantly-  to  execution^  together  with  lX>n  John  fi  D  0  K 
Bravo,  and  Doii  FVantis  Maldoniada,  the  former  y}^' 
commander  of  the  Segovians,  and  the  lattefr  of  the    1522. 
troops  of  Salamanca.    P^illa  viewed  the  approach  ^"^Ifljne- 
of  death  with  calm  but  midaunted  fortitude ;  and  r«i>  put  to 
when  Bravo,  his  fellow-sufferer,  expressed  some  in- 
dignation at  hearing  himself  proclaimed  a  traitor, 
he  checked  him,  by  observing,  *^  That  yesterday 
was  the.  time  to  have  displayed  the  spirit  of  gentle- 
men, this  day  to  die  with  the  meekness  of  Chris- 
tians.**   Being  permitted  to  write  to  his  wife  and 
to  the  community  of  Toledo,  the  place  of  his  na-» 
tivity,  he  addressed  the  former  with  a  manly  and 
virtuous  tenderness,  and  the  latter  with  the  exulta- 
tion natural  to  one  who  considered  himself  as  a 
mart)rr  for  the  liberties  of  his  country*.    After  this, 

*The  strain  of  these  letters  is  so  doqwent  and  high-spirited^ 
that  1  have  translated  them  for  the  entertainment  of  my  readers '. 

Tht  letter  of  Dm  John  Padilla  to  his  Wife. 

« 

^'  Senora> 

'^  If  your  grief  did  not  afflict  ftie  more  than  my  own  deaths  t 
should  deem  myself  perfectly  happy.  For  the  end  of  life  being 
certain  to  all  men^  the  Almighty  confers  a  mark  Of  distinguish- 
ing favour  upon  that  person,  for  whom  he  appoints  a  death  sach 
as  mine,  which,  though  lamented  by  many,  is  nevertheless  ac- 
ceptable unto  him.  It  would  require  more  time  than  I  now 
have,  to  write  any  thing  that  could  afford  you  consolation.  That 
my  enemies  will  not  grant  me,  nor  do  I  wish  to  delay  the  re- 
ception of  that  crown  which  I  hop6  to  enjoy.  You  may  bewail 
your  own  loss,  but  not  my  death,  which,  being  so  honourable, 
ought  riot  to  be  lamented  by  any.  My  soul,  for  nothing  else  is 
left  to  me,  I  bequeath  to  you.  You  will  receive  it,  as  the  thing 
in  this  worid  which  you  value  most.  I  do  not  write  to  my  father 
Pero  Lopez,  because  I  dare  not  ^  for  though  I  have  shown  my- 

p2 
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B  o  o  K  he  ^bmitted  quietly  to  his  fate.   Most  of  the  Spa^ 

^  ^^  „  nish  historians,  accustomed  to  ideas  of  govenunent^ 

1522,     and  of  r^al  power,  very  different  from  those  upon 

which  he  acted,  have  been  so  eager  to  testify  theiv 


gelf  to  be  his  son  in  daring  ta  lose  my  life,  I  have  not  been  the 
heir  of  his  good  fortune*  I  will  not  attempt ,  to  say  any  thing 
more,  that  I  may  not  tire  the  executioner,  who  waits  for  me  j 
and  that  I  may  not  excite  a  suspicion,  that,  m  order  to  prolong 
my  life,  I  kn^en  out  my  letter.  My  servant  Sosia,  an  eye- 
tdtness,  and  to  whom  I  have  communicated  my  most  secret 
thoughts,  will  inform  you  of  what  I  cannot  now  write  5  and 
thus  I  rest,  expecting  the  instrument  of  your  grief,  and  of  my 
deliverance." 

•  ■      ■ 

IBs  Letter  to  the  City  of  Toledo. 
*'  To  thee,  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  the  fight  of  tKe  whoTe  woric^, 
free  from  the  time  of  the  mighty  Goths :  to  thee,  who,  by  shefd- 
ding  the  blood  of  strangers,  as  well  as  thy  own  blood,  hast  re- 
covered liberty  &r  thyself  and  thy  neighbouring  cities,  thy  legi-^ 
timate  son,  Juan  de  Padilla,  gives  information,  how  by  the  blood: 
of  his  body  thy  ancient  victories  are  to  be  refreshed.  If  fate 
hath  not  permitted  my  actions  to  be  placed  among  your  suc- 
cessful and  celebrated  exploits,  the  fiiult  hath  been  in, my  ill  for- 
tune, not  in  my  good  will.  TTiis  I  request  of  thee,  as^  of  a  mo- 
ther, to  accept,  since  God  hath  given  me  nothing  more  to  lose 
&r  thy  sake,  than  that  which  I  am  now  to  relinquish.  I  am 
more  solicitous  about  thy  good  opinion  than  about  my  own  life. 
The  shiftings  (jl  fortune,  which  never  stands  8till>  are  many. 
But  this  I  see  with  infinite  consolation,  that  I,  the  least  of  thy 
children,  suffer  death  for  thee ;  and  that  thou  hast  nursed  at  thy 
fe'easts  such  as  may  take  vengeance  for  my  wrongs.  Many 
tongues  will  relate  the  manner  of  my  death,  of  which  I  am  stiU 
Ignorant,  though  I  know  it  to  be  near.  My  end  will  testify  what 
was  my  desire.  My  soul  I  recommend  to  thee  as  to  the  pa-» 
troness  of  Christianity.  Of  my  body  Isay  nothing,  for  it  is,noit 
ihine.  I  can  write  nothing  more,  for  at  this  very  moment  I  fieel 
the  knife  at  my  throat,  with  greater  dread  of  thy  displeasure>^ 
than  apprehension  of  my  own  paiii."  Sandov.  Hist.  vol.  i. 
p.  478. 
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disapprobation  of  the  cause  in  which  he  was  en-  b  O  0  K 
gaged,  that  they  have  neglected,  or  have  been  afraid,  ,.  ^"^'  ^ 
to  do  justice  to  his  virtues ;  and,  by  blackening  his     1522. 
memory,  have  endeavoured*  to  deprive  him  of  that 
pity  which  is  seldom  denied  to  illustrious  sufferers. 

The  victory  at  Yiilalar  proved  as  decisive  as  it  Ruin  of 
was  complete.     ValladolidC  the  most  zealous  of  all  *^®  ^^^' 
the  associated  cities,  opened  its  gates  inunediatdy 
to  the  eonquerors ;  and  being  treated  with  great 
clemency  by  the  Regents,  Medina  del  Campo,  Se« 
govia,  and  many  other  towns,  followed  its  example. 
This  sudden  dissolution  of  a  confederacy,  formed 
not  upon  slight  disgusts,  dr  upon  trifling  motives, 
into  which  the  whole  body  of  the  people  had  enter- 
ed, and  which  had  been  allowed  time  to  acquire  a 
considerable  degree  of  order  and  consistence  by  es* 
tablishing  a  regular  plan  of  government,  is  the 
strongest  proof  either  of  the  inability  of  its  leaders, 
or  of  some  secret  discord  reigning  am^ong  its  mem- 
bers. Though  part  of  that  army  by  which  they  had 
been  subdued,  was  obliged,  a  few  days  after  the 
battle,  to  march  towards  Navarre,  in  order  to  check 
the  progress  of  the  French  in  that  kingdom,  nothing 
could  prevail  on  the  dejected  commons  of  Castile  to 
take  arms  agsun,  and  to  embrace  such  a  favourable 
opportunity  of  acquiring  those  rights  and  privileges 
for  which  they  had  appeared  so  zealous.     The  city  Padiila's 
of  Toledo  alone^  animated  by  Donna  Maria  Pacheco,  ^nds  To. 
Padilla's  widow,  who,  instead  of  bewailing  her  bus-  ^^^  ^^ 
band  with  a  womanish  sorrow,  prepared  to  revenge  spirit, 
his  death,  and  to  prosecute  that  cause  in  defence  of 
which  he  had  suffered,  must  be  excepted.   Respect 
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B  o  O  K  for  her  sex»  ot  admiration  for  her  courage  and  abili-« 
yj^\j  ties,  as  well  9&  sympathy  with  her  misfortunes,  and 
1522,  veneration  for  the  nuemory  of  her  husband,  seeured 
her  the  same  ascendant  over  the  people  which  he  had 
possessed.  The  prudence  and  vigour  with  which  she 
acted,  justified  that  confidence  they  placed  in  her. 
She  wrote  to  the  French  General  in  Navarre,  en* 
couraging  him  to  invade  Gastile  by  the  offer  of 
powerful  assistance.  She  endeavoured  by  her  letters 
and  eriiissaries  to  revive  the  spirit  and  hopes  of  the 
other  cities.  She  raised  soldiers,  and  exacted  a  great 
jBum  fmm  the  clergy  belonging  to  the  cathedral,  in 
order  to  defray  the  expense  of  keeping'  them  on 
foot^*  She  employed  every  artifice  that  could  in* 
tcrest  or  inflame  the  populace.  For  this  purpose  she 
ordered  crucifixes  to  be  used  by  her  troops  instead 
of  colours,  as  if  they  had  been  at  war  with  the  infi» 
dels  and  enemies  of  reli^dn ;  she  marohed  through 
the  streets  of  Toledo  with  her  son,  a  young  child^ 
clad  in  deep  mourning  seated  on  a  mule,  having  a 
standard  carried  before  him  representing  the  man« 
ner  of  his  father's  execution^.  By  all  these  means 
she  kept  the  minds  of  the  people  in  such  perpetual 
agitation  as  prevented  their  passions  from  subsiding, 
and  rendered  them  insensible  of  the  dangers  to  which 
they  were  exposed  by  standing,  alone  in  opposition 
to  the  royal  authority.  While  the  army  was  em- 
ployed in  Navarre,  the  Regents  were  unable  to  at* 
tempt  the  reduction  of  Toledo  by  force ;  and  all 
their  endeavours,  either  to  diminish  Donna  Maria's 

»  P.  Mart.  Ep,  727.  »  Sandov.  S75, 
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credit  with  the  people,  or  to  gain  her  by  large  pro-  book 
mises  and  the  solicitations  of  her  brother  the  Mar-  v^JJV^ 
quis  de  Mondeiar,  proved  ineffectual.  Upon  the  1622. 
expulsion  of  the  French  out  of  Navaire,  part  of  the 
army  returned  into  Castile,  and  invested  Toledo. 
Even  this  made  no  impression  on  the  intrepid  and 
obstinate  courage  of  Donna  Maria.  She  defended 
the  town  with  vigour,  her  troops  in  several  sallies 
beat  the  royalists,  and  no  progress  was  made  towards 
reducing  the  place,  until  the  clergy,  whom  she  had 
highly  ofFi^nded  by  invading  their  property,  ceased 
to  support  her.  As  soon  as  they  received  informa- 
tion of  the  death  of  William  de  Croy,  Archbishop 
of  Toledo,  whose  possession  of  that  see  was  their 
chief  grievance,  and  that  the  Emperor  had  named 
a  Castilian  to  succeed  him^  they  openly  turned 
against  her,  and  persuaded  the  people  that  she  had 
Acquired  such  influence  over  them  by  the  force  of 
enchantments,  that  she  was  assisted  by  a  familiar 
daemon  whiah  attended  her  in  the  form  of  a  Negro- 
maid,  and  that  by  its  suggestions  she  regulated 
every  part  of  her  conduct >".  The  credulous  multi- 
tude, whom  their  impatience  of  a  long  blockade, 
and  despair  of  obtaining  succours  either  from  the 
cities  fwmerly  in  confederacy  with  them,  or  from 
the  French,  rendered  desirous  of  peace,  took  arms 
against  her,  and,  driving  her  out  of  the  city,  surren- 
dered it  to  the  royalists.  She  retired  to  the  citadel,  Oct.  26. 
which  she  defended  with  amazing  fortitude  four 
months  longer ;  and  when  reduced  to  the  last  ex- 

7  P.  Mart.  Ep.  727. 
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BOOK  tremities,  she  made  her  ^cape  in  disguise,  and  fled 
^  ^^^'  J  to  Portugal,  where  she  had  many  relations^. 

1522.         Upon  her  flight  the  citadel  surrendered.     Tran- 
Fatai^^^    quillity  was  re-estahlished  in  Castile ;  and  this  bold 
fects  of  the  attempt  of  the  commons,  like  all  unsuccessful  in* 
^^'  surrections,  contributed  to  confirm  and  extend  the 
power  of  the  crown,  which  it  was  intended  to  mo- 
derate and  abridge.     The  Cortes  still  continued  to 
make  a  part  of  the  Castilian  constitution,  and  wbs 
summoned  to  meet  whenever  the  King  stood  in 
need  of  money ;  but  instead  of  adhering  to  their 
ancient  and  cautious  form  of  examining  and  re- 
dressing public  grievances  before  they  proceeded  to 
grant  any  supply,  the  more  courtly  custom  of  voting 
a  donative  in  the  first  place  was  introduced,  and 
the  sovereign,  having  obtained  all  that  he  wanted, 
never  allowed  them  to  enter  into  any  inquiry,  or  to 
attempt  any  reformation  injurious  to  his  authority. 
The  privileges  which  the  cities  had  enjoyed  were 
gradually  circumscribed  or  abolished ;  their  com-» 
merce  began  from  this  period  to  decline;  and  be* 
coming  less  wealthy  and  less  populous,  they  lost 
that  power  and  influence  which  they  had  acquired 
in  the  Cortes. 
The  pro.        While  Castilc  was  exposed  to  the  calamities  of 
Hwurrec-  *  civil  War,  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  was  torn  by  in- 
tions  in     testine  commotions  still  more  violent.     The  asso- 

YftlcnciA* 

ciation  which  had  been  formed  in  the  city  of  Va-* 
lencia  in  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and 
twenty,  and  which  was  distinguished  by  the  namo 

*Sandov/375.    P.  Mart.  Ep,  754.    Ferrer,  viii.  563^ 
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of  the  Germanada,  continued  to  subsi&t  after  theB  o  o  K 
Einperor^s  departure  from  Spain.  The  members  x^^L^ 
of  it,  upon  pretext  of  defending  the  coasts  against  1^22. 
the  descents  of  the  corsairs  of  Barbary,  and  under 
sanction  of  that  permission,  which  Charles  had 
rashly  granted  them,  refused  to  lay  down  their  arms; 
But  as  the  grievances,  which  the  Valencians  aimed 
at  redressing,  proceeded  from  the  arrogance  and 
exactions  of  the  nobility,  rather  than  from  any  un- 
warrantable exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative,  their 
resentment  turned  chiefly  against  the  former.  *  As 
soon  as  they  were  allowed  the  use  of  arms,  and  be- 
came conscious  of  their  own  strength,  they  grew 
impatient  to  take  vengeance  of  their  oppressors. 
They  drove  the  nobles  out  of  most  of  the  cities, 
plundered  their  houses,  wasted  their  lands,  and  as- 
saulted their  castles.  They  then  proceeded  to  elect 
thirteen  persons,  one  from  each  company  of  trades- 
men established  at  Valencia,  and  committed  the 
administration  of  government  to  them,  under  pre- 
text that  they  would  reform  the  laws,  establish  one 
uniform  mode  of  dispensing  justice,  without  par- 
tiality or  regard  to  the  distinction  of  ranks,  and  thus 
restore  men  to  some  degree  of  their  original  equa- 
lity. 

The  nobles  were  obliged  to  take  arms  in  self-de- 
fence. Hostilities  began,  and  were  carried  on  with 
all  the  rancour  with  which  resentment  at  oppression 
inspired  the  one  party,  and  the  idea  of  insulted  dig- 
nity animated  the  other.  As  no  person  of  honour- 
able birth,  dr  of  liberal  education,  joined  the  Ger- 
manada,  the  councils  as  well  as  troops  of  the  confe- 
deracy were  conducted  by  low  mechanics,  who  ac- 
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BOO  K  quired  theconfidence  of  an  enraged  multitudechiefly 
^^^*  by  the  fierceness  of  their  zeal  and  the  extravagance 
l^^  of  their  proceedings.  Among  such  men,  the  laws 
introduced  in  civiUzed  nations,  in  order  to  restrain 
or  moderate  the  violence  of  war,  were  unknown  or 
despised ;  and  they  ran  into  the  wildest  excesses  of 
cruelty  and  outrage. 

The  Emperor,  occupied  with  suj^ressing  the  in- 
surrection in  Castile,^  which  more  immediately 
threatened  the  subversion  of  hb  ppwer  and  prero- 
gative, was  unable  to  give  much  attentipn  to  the  tu* 
mults  in  Valencia,  and  left  the  nobility  of  that  king* 
dom  to  fight  their  own  battles.  His  viceroy,  the 
Conde  de  Melitp,  had  the  supreme  command  of  the 
forces  which  the  nobles  raised  amojag  the  vassals. 
The  Germanada  carried  on  the  war  during  the  years 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty  and  twenty- 
one,  with  a  more  persevering  courage  than .  could 
have  been  expected  from  a  body  so  tumultuary 
under  the  conduct  of  such  leaders.  They  defeated 
the  nobility  in  several  actions,  which,  though  not  , 
considerable,  were  extremely  sharp.  They  repulsed 
them  in  their  attempts  to  reduce  difierent  towns. 
But  the  nobles,  by  theirsuperior  skill  in  war,  and  at 
the  head  of  troops  more  accustomed  to  service, 
gained  the  advantage  in  most  of  the  rencounters. 
At  length  they  were  joined  by  a  body  of  Castilian 
•cavalry,  which  the  Regents  dispatched  towards  Va- 
lencia, soon  after  their  victory  over  Padilla  at  Villa- 
lar,  and  by  their  assistance  the  Valencian  nobles  ac- 
quired such  superiority,  that  they  entirely  broke 
and  ruined  the  Germanada.  The  leaders  of  the 
party  were  put  to  death,  almost  without  any  forma»- 
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lity  of  legal  trial,  and  suffered  such  cruel  punish*-  book 
inents  as  the  sense*of  recent  injuries  prompted  their  ^^' 
adversaries  to  inflict.    The  government  of  Valencia    jg^g^ 
was  re<*established  in  its  ancient  form*. 

In  Aragon,  violent  symptoms  of  the  same  spirit  Appear. 
of  disaffection  and  sedition,  which  reigned  in  the  ^gj^ 
othd:  kingdoms  of  Spain,  began  to  appear ;  but  by  ^^^  '^^ 
the  prudent  conduct  of  the  viceroy,  Don  John  de      ^°"' 
Lanusa,  they  were  so  far  composed  as  to  prevent 
their  breaking  out  into  any  open.insurrection.    But  Formida, 
in  the  island  of  Majorca,  annexed  to  the  crown  of  ^^®  j'**"/'' 

»'  '      ^  rection  iii 

Aragon,  the  same  causes  which  had  excited  the  com»  Majorca. 
motions  in  Valencia,  produced  effects  no  less  vio. 
lent.  The  people,  impatient  of  the  hardships  which 
they  had  endured  under  the  rigid  jurisdiction  of 
the  nobility,  took  arms  in  a  tumultuary  manner ;  March  19, 
deposed  their  viceroy ;  drove  him  out  of  the  island ;  *^^*' 
and  massacred  every  gentleihan  who  was  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to  fall  into  their  hands/    The  obstinacy 
with  which  the  people  of  Minorca  persisted  in  their 
rebellion,  was  equal  to  the  rage  with  which  they  be«     » 
gan  it.     Many  and  vigorous  efforts  were  requisite 
in  order  to  reduce  them  to  obedience ;   and  tran- 
quillity was  re-established  in  every  part  of  Spain, 
before  the  Majorcans  could  be  brought  to  submit 
to  their  sovereign*. 

While  the  spirit  of  disai&ction  was  so  general 

»  ArgensoU  Annales  de  Aragon,  cap.  75.  90.  99, 1 18,  Sayas 
Annales  de  Aragon^  cap.  5.12^  &c.  P.  Mart.  £p.  lib.  xiuciii.  & 
xxxiv.  passim.     Ferrer.  Hjst.  d'Espagne^  viii.  542.  564,  &c. 

*»  Argensola  Annales  de  Aragon,  c.  113*  Ferrer.  Hist.  viii. 
542.  Sayas  Annales  de  Aragon,  cap.  7. 11, 14.  76. 8.1.  Ferreras 
Hist.  d'Espagne/viii,  579>  &c.  609. 
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BOOK  among  the  Spaniards,  and  so  many  causes  ton^ 
v«J^!1j  curred  in  precipitating  them  into  such  violent  mea- 
1522.  sures,  in  order  to  obtain  the  redress  of  their  griev^ 
^h'^^h  *  ances,  it  may  appear  strange,  that  the  malecontents 
Tented  the  in  the  different  kingdoms  should  have  carried  on 
the*maie.  ^^^^^  operations  without  any  mutual  concert,  or 
contents,  even  any  intercourse  with  each  other.  By  uniting 
their  councils  and  arms^  they  might  have  acted 
both  with  greater  force  and  with  more  effect.  The 
appearance  of  a  national  confederacy  would  have 
rendered  it  no  less  respectable  amon^  the  people 
than  formidable  to  the  crown  ;  and  the  Emperor, 
unable  to  resist  such  a  combination,  must  have  com* 
plied  with  any  terms  which  the  members  of  it 
should  have  thought  fit  to  prescribe.  Many  things^ 
however,  prevented  the  Spaniards  from  forming 
themselves  into  one  body,  and  pursuing  common 
measures.  The  people  of  the  different  Idngdoms 
in  Spain,  though  they  were  become  the  subjects  of 
the  same  sovereign,  retained,  in  full  force,  their 
national  antipathy, to  each  other.  The  remem- 
brance of  their  ancient  rivalship  and  hostilities  was 
still  lively,  and  the  sense  of  reciprocal  injuries  so 
strong  as  to  prevent  them  from  acting  with  confi* 
dence  and  concert.  Each  nation  chose  rather  to 
depend  on  its  own  efforts,  and  to  maintain  the 
struggle  alone,  than  to  implore  the  aid  of  neigh- 
bours whom  they  distrusted  and  hated.  At  the 
same  time,  the  forms  of  government  in  the  several 
kmgdoms  of  Spain  were  so  different,  and  the  griev- 
ances of  which  they  complained,  as  well  as  the  al« 
terations  and  amendments  in  policy  which  they  at* 
tempted  to  introduce,  so  various,  that  it  was  not 
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easy  to  bring  them  to  unite  in  any  common  plan,  book 
To  thb  disunion  Charles  was  indebted  for  the  pre-  ^  ^"* 
servation  of  the  Spanish  crowns  ;  and  while  each     1^2^ 
of  the  kingdoms  followed  separate  measures,  they 
were  all  obliged  at  last  to  conform  to  the  will  of 
their  sovereign. 

The  arrival  of  the  Emperor  in  Spain  filled  his  The  Em- 

wf  nop  Q 

subjects  who  had  been  in  arms  against  him  with  prudent 
deep  apprehensions,  from  which  he  soon  delivered  *°^  s^^ 
them  by  an  act  of  clemency  no  less  prudent  than  viour  to- 
generous.    After  a  rebellion  so  general,  scarcely  ^aif^^n-* 
twenty  persons,  among  so  many  criminals  obnoxi-  tents. 
ous  to  the  law,  had  been  punished  capitally  in  Cas- 
tile.    Though  strongly  solicited  by  his  council, 
Charies  refused  to  shed  any  more  blood  by  the  hands 
of  the  executioner;  and  published  a  general  par- Octob.  28. 
don^  extending  to  all  crimes  committed  since  the 
commencement  of  the  insurrections,  from  which 
only  fourscore  persons  were  excepted.     Even  these 
he  seems  to  have  named  rather  with  an  intention  to 
intimidate  others^  than  from  any  inclination  to  seize 
them ;  for,  when  an  officious  courtier  offered  to  in-- 
form  him  where  one  of  the  most  considerable 
among  them  was  concealed,  he  avoided  it  by  a  good- 
natured  pleasantry:—"  Go,"  says  he,  **  I  have  now 
no  reason  to  be  afraid  of  that  man ;  but  he  has  some 
cause  to  keep  at  a  distance  from  me,  and  you  would 
be  better  employed  in  telling  him  that  I  am  here, 
than  in  acquainting  me  with  the  place  of  his^  re- 
tre&t  ^.'*  By  this  appearance  of  magnanimity,  as  well 

<^  Sandov.  377,  &c.    Vita  del  Emper.  Carlos^  por  Don  Juan 
Anton,  dc  Vera  y  Zuniga^  p.  30, 
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B  o  o  K  as  by  his  care  to  avoid  evarjr  thing  whidi  had  dis«k 

^^^'      gusted  the  Castilians  during  his  formo'  residence 

X^2r  aniong  them ;  by  his  address  in  assuming  their  man** 

nersy  in  speaking  their  language,  and  in  complying 

with  all  their  humours  and  cu&toms,  he  acquired  an 

ascendant  over  them  which  hardly  any  of  their  na« 

tive  monarchs  had  ever  attained,  and  brought  them 

to  support  him  in  all  his  enterprises  with  a  zeal 

and  valour  to  which  he  owed  much  of  his  success 

and  grandeur^. 

Adrian  About  the  time  that  Charles  landed  in  Spain; 

for  Rome,  Adrian  set  out  for  Italy  to  take  possession  of  his 

and  his  ill  jjg^  difiiiity.  But  thoufifh  the  Roman  people  lonsr^ 

reception  o       /  o  •  r      *         ^     o 

there.  extremely  for  his  arrival,  they  could  not,  on  his  fii"st 
appearance,  conceal  their  surprise  and  disajppoint^ 
ment.  After  being  accustomed  to  the  princely 
magnificence  of  Julius,  and  the  elegant  splendour 
of  Leo,  they  beheld  with  contempt  an  old  man  of 
an  humble  deportment,  of  austere  manners,  an 
enemy  to  pomp,  destitute  of  taste  in  the  arts^  and 
unadorned  with  any  of  the  external  accomplish- 
ments which  the  vulgar  expect  in  those  raised  to 
eminent  stations^.  Nor  did  his  political  views  and 
maxims  seem  less  strange  and  astonishing  to  the 
pontifical  ministers.  He  acknowledged  and  be- 
wailed the  corruptions  which  abounded  in  the 
church  as  well  as  in  the  court  of  Rome,  and  pre- 
pared to  reform  both ;  he  discovered  no  intention 
of  aggrandizing  his  family;  he  even  scrupled  at 
retaining  such  territories  as  some  of  his  predeces- 

<»  UUoa  Vita  de  Carlo  V.,  p.  85. 

••Guic.  1.  XV.  23S.    Jovii  Vita  Adriani^  1 1 7.    Bellefor.  Epitr. 
des  Princ.  84. 
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SOTS  bad  acquired  byTsoleiice  or  fraud,  rather  than  BOOK 
by  any  legal  title ;  and  for  that  reason  he  invested  \^^\j 
Francesco  Maria  de  Rovelrfe  anew  in  the  duchy  of  jis^*^ 
Urbino,  of  which  Leo  had  stripped  him,  and  sur^^ 
rendered  to  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  several  places 
wrested  from  him  by  the  church  ^.  To  men  little 
habituated  to  see  princes  regulate  their  conduct  by 
the  maxims  of  morality  and  the  principles  of  jus> 
tice,  these  ad^ions  of  the  new  Pope  appeared  ineon* 
testable  proofs  of  his  weakness  or  inexperience* 
Adrian,  who  was  a  perfect  stranger  to  the  complex 
and  intricate  system  of  Italian  politics,  and  who 
could  place  no  confidence  in  persons  whose  subtle 
refinements  in  business  suited  so  ill  with  the  natu- 
ral simplicity  and  candour  of  his  own  character, 
being  often  emlmrrassed  and  irresolute  in  his  deli- 
berations, the  opinion  of  his  incapacity  daily  in*- 
creased,  until  both  his  person  and  government  be** 
came  objects  of  ridicule  among  his  subjects^. 

Adrian,  though  devoted  to  the  Emperor,  endea-  He  endea- 
voured to  assume  the  impartiality  whidi  became  the  restore" 
common  father  of  Christendom,  and  laboured  to  re»-  peaf^  '^^ 
concile  the  contending  Princes,  in  order  that  they 
might  unite  in  a  league  against  Solyman,  whose 
<»>nquest  of  Rhodes  rendered  him  more  formidable 
than  ever  to  Europe^.     But  this  was  an  under- 
taking far  beyond  hik  abilities.     To  examine  such 
a.variety  of  pretensions,  to^ adjust  such  a  number  of 
interfering  interests,    to  extinguish  the  passions 

'  Guic.  lib.  240. 

6  Jov.Vita  Adr.  1 18.    P.  Mart.  Ep.  774.    Ruscelli  Lettrea 
de  Princ.  vol.  i.  87.  96.  101. 
^  Bellefor.  Epitr.  p.  86, 
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BOOK  which  Ambition^  emulation,  and  mutual  iiijitiies  had 
^  /"•     kinged,  to  bring  so  many  hostile  powers  to  pursue 
IS^^  the  same  scheme  with  unanimity  and  vigour,   re- 
quired not  only  uprightness  of  intention,  but  great 
superiority  both  of  understanding  and  address. 

The  Italian  states  were  no  less  desirous  of  peace 
than  the  Pope.  The  Imperial  army  under  Colonna 
was  still  kept  on  foot ;  but  as  the  Emperor's  reve- 
nues in  Spain,  in  Naples,  and  in  the  Low  Countries, 
were  either  exhausted  or  applied  to  some  other  pur- 
pose, it  depended  entirely  for  pay  and  subsistence 
on  the  Italians.  A  great  part  of  it  was  quartered 
in  the  ecclesiastical  state,  and  monthly  contribu- 
tions were  levied  upon  the  Florentines,  the  Mi- 
lanese, the  Genoese,  and  Lucchese,  by  the  Viceroy  of 
Naples ;  and  though  all  exclaimed  against  such  op- 
pression, and  were  impatient  to  be  delivered  from 
it,  the  dread  of  worse  consequences  from  the  rage 
of  the  army,  or  the  resentment  of  the  Emperor,  ob- 
liged them  to  submit'. 
1523.  So  much  regard,  however,  was  paid  to  the  Pope's 
ka^  exhortations,  and  to  a  bull  which  he  issued,  requiring 
^nitthe  all  Christian  Princes  to  consent  to  a  truce  for  three 
King.  years,  that  the  Imperial,  the  French,  and  English 
ambassadors  at  Rome  were  empowered  by  their  re- 
spective courts  to  treat  of  that  matter ;  but  while 
they  wasted  their  time  in  fruitless  negotiation,  their 
masters  continued  their  preparations  for  war*.  Th^ 
Venetians,  who  had  hitherto  adhered  with  great 
firmness  to  their  alliance  with  Francis,  being  now 
convince  that  his  a&irs  in  Italy  were  in  a  despe- 

^  Guic.  1.  XV.  238. 
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tate  ^itiiatidhy  cJhtfired  into  a  league  against  him  b  o  p  k 
^th  the  Empcfrbr ;  to  which  Adrian^  at  the  insti-  »J^ 
gatitlh  of  his  countryman  and  friend  CharU?s  de     1533. 
Lannoy,  Viceroy  of  Napks,  who  persuaded  him  that  ^^^^  ^• 
<he  oilly  obstacle^  id  peace;  ards^  from  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  French  Kirig,  ^oon  after  acceded;    The; 
otht*r  Italian  states  followed  their  example;^  and 
Ffancis  Was  feft  without  a  single  ally  to  tesist  the 
Efforts  of  so  many  enemies,  whose  armies  threat- 
dried,  arid  whoSfc  territories  encompassed,  his  do- 
miriioris  oh  every  iide  ^. 

The  dread  of  this  powerful  donfcideracy,  it  was  France's 
thought,  would  have  obliged  Francis  to  keep  wholly  ^f^sures 
on  the  defensive,  or  at  least  have  prevented  his  en-  >"  opposi- 
tertaining  any  thoughts  of  marching  into  Italy.  But 
it  Was  the*  eharstcter  of  that  Prince,  too  apt  to  be- 
come remiss  and  even  negligent  on  ordinary  occa-» 
sions,  lo  rdiise  at  the  approach  of  danger,  and  not 
only  to  Encounter  it  with  spirit  and  intrepidity,  qua- 
lities which  never  forsook  him,  but  to  provide 
against  it  tvith  diligence  and  industry.  Before  his 
enemies  werd  ready  to  execute  arty  of  their  schemes, 
Francis  had  assembled  a  numerous  army.  His  au* 
thority  over  his  own  subjects  was  far  greater  than 
that  which  Charles  of  Henry  possessed  dver  theirs. 
They  depended  oix  their  diets,  theif  cortes,  and 
their  parliarrients,  for  money,  which  was  usually 
granted  them  in  small  sums,  very  slowly,  and  with 
much  reluctance.  The  taxes  he  could  impose  were 
more  considerable,  and  levied  with  greater  dis* 
patch  ;  so  that,  on  this  as  well  as  on  other  occa- 

kGuic.l.x?,24l.248. 
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HOOK  w)ins,  be  brought  his  armies  into  the  field  while 
^^'*      they  were  only  devi^ng  ways  duA  means  for  rusing 
j^^dT  theirs.     Sensible  of  this  advantage,  Francis  hoped 
to  disconcert  all  the  Emperor's  schemes  by  march- 
ing in  person  into  the  Milanese ;   and  this  bold 
measure,  the  more  formidable  because  unexpected, 
could  scarcely  have  failed  of  producing  that  effect, 
ittspended  But  whcu  the  vauguard  of  his  army  had  already 
ducove^  reached  Lyons,  and  he  himself  was  hastening  after 
r  ^^  h\    ^*  ^^^  *  second  division  of  his  troops,  the  discovery 
Bourbon's  of  a  domestic  conspiracy,  which  threatened  the  ruin 
conspi.      ^f  ^g  kingdom,  obliged  him  to  stop  short,  and  to 

alter  his  measures. 
His  cha-  The  author  of  this  dangerpus  plot  was  Charles 
Duke  of  Bourbon,  Lord  High  Constable,  whose 
noble  birth,  vast  fortune,  and  high  office,  raised  him 
to  be  the  most  powerful  subject  in  France,  as  his 
great  talents,  equally  suited  to  the  field  or  the  coun^ 
cil,  and  his  signal  services  to  the  crown,  rendered 
him  the  nu>st  illustrious  and  deserving.  The  near 
resemblance  between  the  King  and  him  in  nuyiy 
of  their  qualities,  both  being  fond  of  war,  and  am- 
bitious to  excel  in  manly  exercises,  as  well  as  their 
equality  in  age,  and  their  proximity  of  blood,  ought 
naturally  to  have  secured  to  him  a  considerable 
Thecauses  share  in  that,  monarch's  favour.     But  unhappily 

-rtf  Jfti«  din*  *  »      * 

afTection.*  Louisc,  the  King's  mother,  had  contracted  a  violent; 
aversion  to  the  house  of  Bourbon,  for  no  better  rea- 
son than  because  Anne  of  Bretagne,  the  Queen  of 
liouis  the  Twelfth,  with  whom  she  lived  in  perpe- 
tual enmity,  had  discovered  a  peculiar  attachment 
to  that  branch  of  the  royal  family ;  and  had  taught 
her  son,  who  was  too  susceptible  of  any  impression 
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i^hich  his  mother  gave  him^  to  view  all  the  Consta-  book 
We's  actions  with  a  mean  and  unbecoming  jealousyi  ^  ^^^'  ^ 
His  distinguished  merit  at  the  battle  of  Marignano  1^23. 
had  not  been  sufficiently  rewarded ;  he  had  been  re^ 
called  from  the  government  of  Milan  upon  very  fri- 
volous pretences,  and  had  met  with  a  cold  recep- 
tion, which  his  prudent  conduct  in  that  difficult  sta^ 
tion  did  not  deserve  ;  the  payment  of  his  pensions 
had  been  suspended  without  any  good  cause ;  and 
during  the  campaign  of  one  thousand  five  hundred 
and  twenty-one,  the  King,  as  has  already  been  re^^ 
lated,  had  affronted  him  in  presence  of  the  whole! 
army,  by  giving  the  command  of  the  van  to  the 
Duke  of  Alengoni  The  Constable,  at  first,  bore 
these  indignities  with  greater  moderation  than  could 
have  been  expected  from  an  high-spirited  Prince^ 
eodscious  of  what  was  due  to  his  rank  and  to  his 
services.  Such  a  multiplidtty  of  injuries,  however^ 
exhausted  his  patience;  and  inspiring  him  with 
thoughts  of  revenge,  he  retired  from  court,  and  be-> 
gan  to  hold  a  secret  correspondence  with  some  b( 
the  Emperor^s  ministers^ 

About  that  time  the  Doehess  of  Bourbon  hap-> 
pened  to  die  without  leaving  any  children.  Louise^ 
of  a  disposition  no  less  amorous  than  vindictive^ 
and  still  susceptible  of  the  tender  passions  at  the 
i^e  of  forty-six,  began  to  view  the  Constable,  a 
Prince  as  amiable  as  he  was  accomplished,  with 
other  eyes  t  and  notwithstanding  the  great  dispa- 
rity of  their  years,  she  formed  the  scheme  of  mar- 
rying him.  Bourbon,  who  tn^ht  have  expected 
every  thing  to  which  an  amlntious  mind  can  aspire, 
from  the  dodng  fondness  of  a  woman  who  go* 

a2 
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BOOK  verned  her  son  and  the  Idngdom,  being  incapable 
'''•  either  of  imitating  the  Queen  in  her  sudden  trans- 
J5237  ^^^^"  f'"^"^  hatred  to  love,  or  of  dissembling  so 
meanly  as  to  pretend  aifection  for/ one  who  had  per-, 
secuted  him  so  long  with  unprovoked  malice,  not 
only  rejected  the  match^  but  imbittered  his  refusal 
by  some  severe  raillery  on  Louise's  person  and  cha- 
racten  She  finding  herself  not  only  contemned, 
but  insulted,  her  disappointed  love  turned  into  ha- 
tred, and  since  she  could  not  marry,  she  resolved 
to  ruin  Bourbon . 

For  this  purpose  she  consulted  with  the  Chan- 
cellor Du  Prat,  a  man,  who,  by  a  base  prostitution 
of  great  talents  and  of  superior  skill  in  his  profes- 
sion, had  risen  to  that  high  office.  By  his  advice 
a  law-suit  was  commenced  against  the  Constable,* 
for  the  whole  estate  belonging  to  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon. Part  of  it  was  claimed  in  the  King's  name, 
as  having  fallen  to  the  crown ;  part  in  that  of  Louise, 
as  the  nearest  heir  in  blood  of  the  deceased  Du- 
chess. Both  these  claims  were  equally  destitute  of 
any  foundation  in  justice;  but  Louise,  by  her  soli- 
citations and  authority,  and  Du  Prat,  by  employing 
all  the  artifices  and  chicanery  of  law,  prevailed  on 
the  judges  to  order  the  estate  to  be  sequestered. 
This  unjust  decision  drove  the  Constable  to  despair, 
and  to  measures  which  despair  alone  could  have 

His  secret  dictated.     He  renewed  his  intrigues  in  the  Impe- 

Sonridth  ^^  ^^^^ »  ^^^  flattering  himself  that  the  injuries 
the  Empe- which  he  had  Suffered  would  justify  his  having  re- 
course to  any  means  in  order  to  obtain  revenge,  he 
offered  to  transfer  his  all^iance  from  his  natural 
sovereign  to  the  Emperor,  and  to  assist  him  in  the 
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conquest  of  France.  Charles,  ais  well  au  the  King  book 
of  England,  to  whom  the  secret  was  communicated  *,  ^^' 
expecting  prodigious  advantages  from  his  revolt,  ^^ 
were  ready  to  receive  him  with  open  arms,  and 
spared  neither  promises  nor  allurements  which 
might  help  to  confirm  him  in  his  resolution.  The 
Emperor  offered  him  in  marriage  his  sister  Eleanor, 
the  widow  of  the  King  of  Portugal,  with  an  ample 
portion.  He  was  included  as  a  principal  in  the 
treaty  between  Charles  and  Henry.  The  counties 
of  Provence  and  Dauphin^  were  to  be  settled  on  him, 
with  the  title  of  King.  The  Emperor  engaged  to 
enter  France  by  the  Pyrenees,  and  Henry,  supported 
by  the  Flemings,  to  invade  Picardy ;  while  twelve 
thousand  Germans,  levied  at  their  common  charge, 
were  to  penetrate  into  Burgundy,  and  to  act  in  con- 
cert with  Bourbon,  who  undertook  to  raise  six  thou- 

i 

sand  men  among  his  friends  and  vassals  in  the  heart 
of  the  kingdom.  The  execution  of  this  deep-laid 
and  dangerous  plot  was  suspended,  until  the  King 
should  cross  the  Alps  with  the  only  army  capable  of 
defending  his  dominions ;    and  as  he  was  far  ad-  ,  ^ 

vanced  in  his  march  for  that  purpose,  France  was 
on  the  brink  of  destruction™. 

Happily  for  that  kingdom,  a  negotiation  which  discover- 
had  now  been  carryingon  for  several  months,  though  ^ 
conducted  with  the  most  profound  secrecy,  and  com- 
niunicated  only  to  a  few  chosen  confidents,  could  .  • 

not  altogether  escape  the  observation  of  the  re^t  of 
the  Constable's  numerous  retainers,  rendered  lyipre 

'  Rymer's  Feeder,  xiii,  794. 

"*  Thuani  Hist  lib  i.  c.  10.     Heutcr.  Rerum  Austr,  Kb.  viii. 
c.  18.  p.  207. 
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^'^'  of  these  gave  the  King  some  intimation  of  a  iriy^f 
l^^^  sterious  correspondence  between  their  master  and 
the  Count  de  Roeux,  a  Flemish  nobleman  of  great 
confidence  with  the  Emperor.  Francis,  who  could 
not  bring  himself  to  suspect  that  the  first  Prince  of 
the  blood  would  be  so  base  as  to  betray  the  king? 
dom  to  its  enemies,  immediately  repaired  to  Mou- 
lins,  where  the  Constable  was  in  bed,  feigning  in«- 
disposition  that  he  might  not  be  obliged  to  accome 
pany  the  King  into  Italy,  and  acquainted  him  of 
the  intelligence  which  he  had  received.  Bourbon 
with  great  solenmity,  and  the  most  imposing  affec* 
tation  of  ingenuity  and  candour,  asserted  his  own 
innocence;  and  as  his  health,  he  said,  was  now 
more  confirmed,  he  prornised  to  join  the  army 
within  a  few  days.  Francis,  open  and  candid  him? 
self,  and  too  apt  to  be  deceived  by  the  appearance 
of  those  virtues  in  others,  gave  such  credit  to  what 
he  said,  that  he  refused  to  arrest  him,  although  ad- 
vised, to  take  that  precaution  by  his  wisest  counsel- 
lors ;  and,  as  if  the  danger  had  been  over,  he  con^ 
tinned  his  march  towards  Lyons.     The  Constable 

s^pt.        set  out  sopn  after,  seemingly  with  an  intentipn  to 
follow  him ;  but  turning  suddenly  to  the  left  he 

flies  to      crossed  the  Rhone,  and,  after  infinite  fatigue  and 

peril,  escaped  all  the  parties  which  the  King,  who 

became  sensible  too  late  pf  his  own  credulity,  sent 

put  to  intercept  him,  and  reached  Italy  in  safety"*, 

Francis  took  every  possible  precaution  to  prevent 

^  Mem.  de  Bellay,  p.  64,  &c.    Pasquier  Recherches  de  1^ 
France,  p.  481. 
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the  bad  effiscts  of  the  irreparable  error  which  he  bad  book 
committed.     He  put  garrisons  in  all  the  places  of  i"_. 
strength  in  the  Constable's  territories.     He  seized     >52a 
all  the  gentlemen  whom  he  could  suspeet  of  being 
his  associates ;  and  as  he  had  not  hitherto  discovered 
the  whole  extent  of  the  conspirators*  sofaemes^  nur 
knew  how  far  the  infection  had  spread  amon^;  his 
subjects,  he  was  afraid  that  his  absence  might  en^ 
courage  them  to  make  some  desperate  atteiaapt;,  and 
for  that  reason  rdinquished  his  intention  of  leading 
his  army  in  person  into  Italy. 

He  did  not,  however,  abandon  his  design  an  the  French  in. 
Milanese;  but  appointed  Admiral  Bonnivet  to]^|[^^^ 
take  the  supreme  command  in  his  steady  and  to 
march  into  that  country  with  an  army  thirty  thou-* 
sand  strong.  Bonnivet  did  not  owe  this  prefet^ 
ment  to  his  abilities  as  a  general ;  for  of  all  the  ta« 
lents  requisite  to  form  a  great  commander,  he  pos« 
sessed  only  personal  courage,  the  lowest  and  the 
most  common.  But  he  was  the  most  accomplish^ 
ed  gentleman  in  the  French  court,  of  a^eeabk 
manners  and  insinuating  address,  and  a  sprightly 
conversation ;  and  Francis^  who  lived  in  great  fai* 
miliarity  with  his  courtiers,  was  so  charmed '  with 
these  qualities,  that  he  honoured  him,  on  all  occa- 
sions, with  the  most  partial  and  distinguished 
marks  of  his  favour.  He  was^  besides,  the  implaca<» 
ble  enemy  of  Bourbon ;  and  as  the  King  hardly 
knew  whom  to  trust  at  that  juneture,  he  thought 
the  chief  command  could  be  lodged  no  where  so 
safdy  as  in  his  hands, 

Colonna,  who  was  intrpsted  with  the  defence  of  Thnr  m 
the  Milanese,  his  own  eonq^esti  was  in  no  condi-  ^^  ^ 
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BOOK  tion  to  resist  such  a  formidable  army.     He  ^as  de? 

■www 

*  *•  stitute  of  money  sufficient  to  pay  his  troops,  whicH 
1593.  ^^^  reduced  to  a  small  number  by  sickness  or  de^ 
sertion^  and  had,  for  that  reason^  been  obliged  tQ 
neglect  every  precaution  necessary  for  the  security 
pf  the  country.  The  only  plan  which  he  formed 
was  to  defend  the  passage  of  the  river  Tessinq 
against  the  French ;  and  as  if  he  had  forgotten 
how  easily  he  himself  had  disconcerted  a  similar 
scheme  formed  by  Lautrec,  he  promised  with  great 
confidence  on  its  being  effectual.  But  in  spite  of 
all  his  caution,  it  succeeded  no  better  with  him  than 
with  Lautrec.  Bonnivet  passed  the  river  without 
loss,  at  a  ford  which  had  been  neglected,  and  the 
Imperialists  retired  to  Milan,  preparing  to  abandon 
the  town  as  soon  as  the  French  should  appear  be** 
fore  it.  By  an  unaccountable  negUgenpe,  which 
Guicciardini  imputes  to  infatuation  ^  Bonnivet  did 
not  advance  for  three  or  four  days,  and  lost  the  pp« 
portunity  with  which  his  good  fortune  presented 
him.  The  citizens  recovered  from  their  obnstisrna? 
tion  ;  Colonna,  still  active  at  the  age  of  fourscpre^ 
and  Moron4  whose  enmity  to  France  rendered  him 
indefatigable,  were  employed  night  and  day  in  re-r 
pairing  the  fortifications,  in  antossing  provisions, 
in  collecting  troops  from  every  quarter ;  and,  Ijy  the 
time  the  French  approached,  had  put  the  city  in  a 
condition  to  stand  a  siege,  Bonnivet^  after  some 
fruitless  attempts  on  the  town,  which  harassed  his 
own  troops  more  than  the  enemy,  was  obliged,  by 
the  inclemency  of  the  season,  to  retire  into  winter? 
(quarters/ 

^  Guic,  lib.  XV.  254, 
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During  these  tranaaotions,  Vope  Adrian  died ;  an  b  o  o  k 
/event  so  much,  to .  the  sMitisfaction  of  (he  Roman  ,  "^' 
people,  whose  hatred  or  contempt  of  him  augment-     ]^^^ 
ed  every  day,  that  the  night  after  his  decease  they  Death  of  , 
adorned  the  door  of  his  chief  physician's  house  with     '**"    *' 
garlands,  adding  this  inscription :  TO  THE  DE* 
LIVERER  OF  HJS  COUNTRYp.    The  Cardi- 
nal de  Medici  instantly  renewed  his  pretension^  to 
the  papal  dignity,  and  entered  the  conclave  with 
high  expectations  on  his  own  part,  and  a  general 
opinion  of  the  people  that  they  would  be  success- 
fuL     But  though  supported  by  the  Imperial  fac- 
tion, possessed  of  great  personal  interest,  and  capa? 
ble  of  all  the  artifices,  refinements,  and  corruption, 
which  reign  in  those  assemblies,  the  obstinaey  and 
intrigues  of  his  rivals  protracted  the  conclave  to  the' Election  of 
unusual  length  of  fifty  days.    The  address  and  per-  ^^«'"«»' 
severance  of  the  Cardinal  at  last  surmounted  eveiy  Nov.  28, 
obstacle.    He  was  raised  to  the  head  of  the  eliurch, 
and  resumed  the  government  of  it  by  the  name  of 
Clement  VII.  The  choice  was  universally  approved 
of.     High  expectations  were  conceived  of  a  Pope, 
whose  great  talents  and  long  experience  in  business 
seemed  to  qualify  him  no  less  for  defending  the  spi- 
ritual interests  of  the  church,  exposed  to  imminent 
danger  by  the  progress  of  Luther  s  opinions,  than 
for  conducting  its  political  operations  with  the  pru- 
dence .requisite  at  such  a  difficult  juncture ;  and 
who,  besides  these  advantages,  rendered  the  ecclesi- 
astical state  more  respectable,  by  haying  in  bis  hands 

V  Jovii  Vit.  Adc.  1 27. 
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BOOK  the  governmaat  of  Florence,  together  with  the 
V  /|^'   J  wealth  of  the  family  of  Medici *J. 

1623.  Cardinal  Wolsey,  not  disheartened  by  the  disap-* 
diMp!^  pointnient  of  his  i^mbitious  views  at  the  former  elec- 
pointed,  tlou,  had  entertained  more  sanguine  hopes  of  sue- 
with  re-  cess  on  this  occasion.  Henry  wrote  to  the  Empe-^ 
•entment.  yor,  reminding  him  of  his  engagements  to  second 
the  pretensions  of  his  minister.  Wolsey  bestirred 
himself  with  activity  suitable  to  the  importance  of 
the  prize  for  which  he  contended,  and  instructed 
his  agents  at  Rome  to  spare  neither  promises  nor 
bribes  in  ord^r  to  gain  his  end.  But  Charles  had 
either  amused  him  with  vain  hopes  which  he  never 
intended  to  gratify,  or  hp  judged  it  impolitic  to  op« 
pose  a  candidate  who  had  syph  a  prospect  of  sue-* 
ceeding,  as  Medici ;  or  perhaps  the  Cardinals  durst 
not  venture  to  provoke  the  people  of  Rome,  while 
their  indignation  against  Adrian's  memory  was  jBtill 
fresh,  by  placing  another  Ultra-moniane  on  the  pa** 
pal  throne.  Wolsey,  after  all  his  expectations  and 
endeavours,  had  the  mortification  to  see  a  Pope 
elected  of  such  an  age,  and  of  so  vigorous  a  consti* 
tution,  that  he  could  not  derive  much  comfort  to 
himself  from  the  chance  of  surviving  him.  This 
second  proof  fully  convinced  Wolsey  of  the  Empe- 
ror's insincerity,  and  it  excited  in  him  all  the  re* 
sentment  which  an  haughty  mind  feels  on  being 
at  once  disappointed  and  deceived ;  and  though 
Clement  endeavoured  to  soothe  his  vindictive  na- 
ture by  granting  him  a  commission  to  be  l^ate  in 

*!  Guic.  1.  XV.  263, 
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Eiiglaud  during  life,  with  such  ample  powers  as  b  0  O  X 
i^ested  in  him  almost  the  whole  papal  jurisdiction  ^  "^  ^ 
In  that  kingdom,  the  injury  he  had  now  received  j^ga. 
made  such  an  impression  as  entirely  dissolved  the 
tie  which  had  united  him  to  Charles,  and  from  that 
moment  he  meditated  revenge.  It  t^as  necessary, 
however,  to  conceal  his  intention  from  his  master, 
jand  to  suspend  the  execution  of  it,  until,  by  a  dex- 
terous improvement  of  the  incidents  which  might 
occur,  he  should  be  able  gradually  to  alienate  the 
King's  affections  from  the  Emperor.  For  this  rea- 
son, he  was  so  far  from  expressing  any  uneasiness 
on  account  of  the  repulse  which  he  had  met  withj 
that  he  abounded  on  every  occasion,  private  as  well 
as  public,  in  declarations  of  his  high  satisfaction 
Wth  Clement's  promotion'. 

jHenry  had,  during  the  campaign,  fulfilled,  with  Henry]* 
great  sincerity,  whatever  he  was  bound  to  perform  j^n  Fnuacc' 
by  the  league  against  France,  though  more  slowly 
than  he  could  have  wished.  His  thoughtless  prov 
fusion,  an4  total  neglect  of  oeconomy,  reduced  him 
often  to  great  straits  for  money.  The  operations  of 
war  were  now  carried  on  in  Europe  in  a  manner 
very  different  from  that  which  had  long  prevailed. 
Instead  of  armies  suddenly  assenibled,  which  under 
distinct  chieftains  followed  their  prince  into  the 
field  for  a  short  space,  and  served  at  their  own  cost, 
troops  were  now  levied  at  great  charge,  and  received 
regularly  considerable  pay.  Instead  of  impatience 
pn  both  sides  to  bring  every  quarrel  to  the  issue  of 
|BL  battle^  which  commonly  decided  the  fate  of  open 

f  Fiddes's  Life  of  Woltcy,  294,  ^^c.    Herbert. 
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BOOK  countxies,  and  allowed  the  barons,  togetller  with 
^^^'  their  vassals,  to  return  to  their  ordinary  oecupa- 
^^1"^  tions ;  towns  were  fortified  with  great  art,  and  de- 
fended with  much  obstinacy ;  war,  from  a  very  sim- 
ple, became  a  very  intricate  science ;  and  campaigns 
grew  of  course  to  be  more  tedious  and  less  decisive. 
The  expense  which  these  alterations  in  the  military 
system  necessarily  created,  appeared  intolerable  to 
nations  hitherto  unaccustomed  to  the  burthen  of 
heavy  taxes.  Hence  proceeded  the  frugal  and  even 
parsimonious  spirit  of  the  English  Parliaments  in 
that  age,  which 'Henry,  with  all  his  authority,  was 
seldom  able  to  overcome.  The  commons,  having 
refused  at  this  time  to  grant  him  the  supplies  which 
he  demand^)  1^^  hl^d  recourse  to  the  ample  and 
almost  unlimited  prerogative  which  the  Kings  of 
England  thei)  possessed,  and,  by  a  violent  and  un- 
usual exertion  of  it,  raised  the  money  he  wanted, 

Sept.  2Q,  This,  however,  wasted  so  much  time,  that  it  was 
late  in  the  season  before  his  army,  under  the  Duke 
of  Suffolk,  could  take  the  field.  Being  joined  by  a 
considerable  body  of  Flemings,  Suffolk  marched  into 
Picardy ;  and  Francis,  from  his  extravagant  eager* 
ness  to  rei^over  the  Milanese^  having  left  that  fron- 
tier almost  unguarded,  he  penetrated  as  far  as  the 
hanks  of  the  river  Oyse,  within  eleven  leagues  of 
Paris,  filling  that  capital  with  consternation,  But 
the  arrival  of  some  troops  detached  by  the  King, 
who  was  still  at  Lyons  ;  the  active  gallantry  of  the 
French  officers,  who  allowed  the  allies  no  respite 
pight  or  day  ;  the  rigour  of  a  most  unnatural  sea* 
son,  together  with  scarcity  of  provisions,  compelled 

November,  Suffolk  tp  retire ;  and  La  Tramouille,  w^io  com- 
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manded  in  those  parts,  had  the  glory  not  only  of  b  O  o  K 
having  checked  the  progress  of  a  formidable  army      '''* 
with  an  handful  of  men,  but  of  driving  them  with     1533^^ 
ignominy  out  of  the  French  territories*. 

The  Emperor's  attempts  upon  Burffundy  and  a^d  those 

^    •  /  1  1     •      1      1    oftheGer- 

(jruienne  were  not  more  fortunate,  though  m  both  mans  and 
these  provinces  Francis  was  equally  ill  prepared  to  ^P**"*^^*: 
resist  them.  The  conduct  and  valour  of  his  generals 
supplied  his  want  of  foresight ;  the  Germans,  who 
made  an  irruption  into  one  of  these  provinces,  and 
the  Spaniards,  who  attacked  the  other,  were  repulsed 
with  great  disgrace. 

Thus  ended  the  year  1523,  during  which  Francis's  End  of  the 
good  fortune  and  success  had  been  such  as  gave  all 
Europe  an  high  idea  of  his  power  and  resources. 
He.  had  discovered  and  disconcerted  a  dangerous 
conspiracy,  the  author  of  which  he  had  driven  into 
exile  almost  without  an  attendant ;  he  had  rendered 
abortive  all  the  scheires  of  the  powerful  confederacy 
formed  against  him ';  he  had  protected  his  domi- 
nions when  attacked  on  three  different  sides ;  and 
though  his  army  in  the  Milanese  had  not  made 
such  progress  as  might  have  been  expected  from  its 
superiority  to  the  enemy  in  number,  he  had  reco- 
vered, and  still  kept  possession  of,  one  half  of  that 
duchy. 

The  ensuing  year  opened  with  events  more  disas-     15241 
trous  to  France.     Fontarabia  was  lost  by  the  cow-  ^^^^^  ^f 
ardice  or  treachery  of  its  governor.     In  Italy,  the  tH«  ncv 
allies  resolved  on  an  early  and  vigorous  effort  in  Feb*27. 
order  to  dispossess  Bonnivet  of  that  part  of  the  Mi- 

*  Herbert.  Mem.  de  Bellay,  73,  &c. 
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III  . 

1    ^\  1  who,  under  the  pontificates  of  Leo  and  Adrian,  had 

1524,    discovered  an  implacable  enmity  to  France,  began 
now  to  view  the  power  which  the  Emperor  was 
daily  acquiring  in  Italy  with  so  much  jealousy,  that 
he  refused  to  accede,  as  his  predecessors  had  done^ 
to  the  league  against  Francis,  and,  forgetting  private 
passions  and  animosities,  laboured  with  the  zeal 
which  became  his  character,  to  bring  about  a  recon- 
ciliation among  the  contending  parties.  But  all  his 
endeavours  were  inelSfectual ;  a  numerous  army,  to 
which  each  of  the  allies  furnished  their  contingent 
of  troops,  was  assembled  at,Milan  by  the  beginning 
Imperial    of  March.     Lannoy,  Viceroy  of  Naples,  took  the 
to  take  the  Command  of  it  tfpon  Colonna^s  death,  though  the 
field  early  r^l^j^f  direction  of  military  operations   was  com- 
mitted to  Bourbon  and  the  Marquis  de  Pescara,-— 
the  latter  the  ablest  and  most  enterprising  of  the 
Imperial  generals ;  the  fcfrmer  inspired  by  his  re- 
sentment with  new  activity  and  invention,  and  ac- 
quainted so  thoroughly  with  the  characters  of  the 
French  commanders,  the  genius  of  their  troops,  and 
the  strength  as  well  as  weakness  of  their  armies,  as 
to  be  of  infinite  service  to  the  party  which  he  had 
joined.     But  all  these  advantages  were  nearly  losty 
through  the  Emperor's  inability  to  raise  money  suf- 
ficient for  executing  the  various  and  extensive  plans 
retai-ded    which  he  had  formed.  When  his  troops  were  com- 
tinv^The  n^sinded  to   march,  they  mutinied  against  their 
troops,      leaders,  demanding  the  pay  which  was  due  to  them 
for  some  months ;  and,  disregarding  both  the  me- 
naces and  entreaties  of  their  officers,  threatened  to 
pillage  the  city  pf  Milan,  if  they  did  not  instantly 
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recmve  satisfaction.     Out  of  this  difixculty  the  ge-  b  o  o  K 
nerals  of  the  allies  were  extricated  by  Moron^  who  ^  J"*  ^ 
prevailing  on  his  countrymen,  over  whom  his  in-     i^^ 
fluence  was  prodigious,  to  advance  the  sum  that 
was  requisite,  the  arnty  took  the  field  ^ 

Bonnivet  was  destitute  of  troops  to  oppose  this  The 
army,  and  still  more  of  the  talents  which  could  obliged  to 
render  him  an  equal  match  for  its  leaders.     After  J^^^^. 
various  movements  and  encounters,  described  with  eae. 
great  accuracy  by  the  contemporary  historians,  a 
detail  of  which  would  now  be  equally  uninteresting 
and  yninstructive,  he  was  forced  to  abandon  the 
strong  camp  in  which  he  had  entrenched  himself  at 
Biagrassa.     Soon  after,  partly  by  his  own  miscon- 
duct, partly  by  the  activity  of  the  enemy,  who  ha-      ^ 
rassed  and  ruined  his  army  by  continual  skirmishes, 
while  they  carefully  declined  a  battle,  which  he 
pften  offered  them ;  and  partly  by  the  caprice  of 
6000  Swiss,  who  refused  to  join  his  army,  though 
within  a  day's  march  of  it ;  he  was  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of    attempting  a    retreat  into  France 
through  the  valley  of  Aost.     Just  as  he  arrived  on 
the  banks  of  the  Sessia,  and  began  to  pass  that 
river,  Bourbon  and  Pescara  appeared  with  tl\e  van- 
guard of  the  allies,   and  attacked  his  rear  with 
great  fury.     At  the  beginning  of  the  charge,  Bon- 
nivet, while  exerting  himself  with  much  valour, 
was  wounded  so  dangerously  that  he  was  ^obliged 
to  quit  the  field ;  and  the  conduct  of  the  rear  was 
committed  to  the  Chevalier  Bayard,  who,  though 
so  much  a  stranger  to  the  arts  of  a  court  that  he 

^  Ouic.  1.  xy.  267.    CapcHa,  190. 
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BOOK  never  rose  to  the  chief  cortimaiid,  wais  always  called, 

V.  ^"'  J  in  times  of  real  danger,  to  the  post  of  greatest  diffi- 

1&24.     culty  and  importance.   He  put  himsdf  at  the  head 

of  th^  men  at  arms ;  add  animating  them  by  his 

presence  and  example  to  sustain  the  whole  shock 

of  the  enemy's  troops,  he  gained  time  for  the  rest 

i>«ith  of    of  his  countrymen  to  make  good  their  retrea!t.  But 

viiiier  i^iy.  in  this  service  he  received  a  wound  which  he  im- 

ard,  and     mediately  perceived  to  be  mortal ;  and  being  unable 

rum  of  the  /  ^  ,  ,  ,       i      i  j        j 

French  to  continuc  any  longer  on  horseback,  he  ordereu 
army.  ^^^  ^f  j^j^  attendants  to  place  him  under  a  tree, 
with  his  face  towards  the  enemy ;  then  fixing  hist 
eyes  on  the  guard  of  his  sword,  which  he  held  up 
instead  of  a  cross,  he  addressed  his  prayers  to  God^ 
and  in  this  posture,  which  became  his  character 
both  as  a  soldier  and  as  a  Christian,  he  calmly 
Awaited  the  approach  of  death.  Bourbon,  who  led 
the  foremost  of  the  enemy's  troops,  found  him  in 
this  situation,  and  expressed  regret  and  pity  at  the 
sight.  "  Pity  not  me,"  cried  the  high-spirited  Che- 
valier, "  I  die  as  a  man  of  honour  oug'ht,  in  the 
"  discharge  of  my  duty :  They,  indeed,  are  objects 
"  of  pity,  who  fight  against  their  King,  their  country, 
*^  and  their  oath.**  The  Marquis  de  Pescara,  pass- 
ing soon  after,  manifested  his  admiration  of  Bay- 
ard's virtues,  as  well  as  his  sorrow  for  his  fate,  with 
the  generosity  of  a  gallant  enemy  ;  and,  finding  that 
he  could  not  be  removed  with  safety  from  that  spot, 
ordered  a  tent  to  be  pitched  there,  and  appointed 
proper  persons  to  attend  him.  He  died,  notwith- 
standing their  care,  as  his  ancestors  for  several  ge- 
nerations had  done,  in  the  field  of  battle.  Pescars^ 
ordered  his  body  to  be  embalmed,  and  sent  to  his 
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relations ;  and  such  was  the  respect  paid  to  military  book 
merit  in  that  age,  that  the  Duke  of  Savoy  com-  ^   ^"' 
manded  it  to  be  received  with  royal  honours  in  all     1524/ 
the  cities  of  his  dominions ;  in  Dauphin^,  Bayard's 
native  country,  the  people  of  all  ranks  came  out  in 
a  solemn  procession  to  meet  it". 

BonniVet  led  back  the  shattered  remains  of  his 
army  into  France;  and  in  one  short  campaign 
Francis  was  stripped  of  all  he  had  possessed  in 
Italy,  and  left  without  one  ally  in  that  country. 

While  the  war,  kindled  by  the  emulation  of^/^^*^ 
Charles  and  Francis,  spread  over  so  many  countries  formation 
of  Europe,  Germany  enjoyed  a  profound  tranquil-  ILny!^' 
lity,  extremely  favourable  to  the  Reformation, 
which  continued  to  make  progress  daily.  During 
Luther's  confinement  in  his  retreat  at  Wartburg, 
Carlostadius,  one  of  his  disciples,  animated  with 
the  same  zeal,  but  possessed  of  less  prudence  and 
moderation  than  his  master,  began  to  propagate 
wild  and  dangerous  opinions,  chiefly  among  the 
lower  people.  Encouraged  by  his  exhortations, 
they  rose  in  several  villages  of  Saxony,  broke  into 
the  churches  with  tumultuary  violehce,  and  threw 
down  and  destroyed  the  images  with  which  they 
were  adorned.  Those  irregular  and  outrageous 
proceedings  were  so  repugnant  to  all  the  Elector's 
cautious  maxims,  that,  if  they  had  not  received  a 
timely  check,  they  could  hardly  have  failed  of  alien- 
ating from  the  Refornnlers  a  Prince,  no  less  jealous 
of  his  own  authority,  than  afraid  of  giving  offence 

«  Bellefor.  Epitr.  p.  73.    Mem.  de  Bellay,  75,    OEuv.  de 
Brant,  torn.  yi.  108^  &c.    F^squier  R^cherchec^  p.  526. 
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B  O  O  K  to  the  Emperor,  and  other  patrons  of  the  ancient 
V       '  M  opinions.     Luther,  sensible  of  the  danger,  imme» 
1624.    diately  quitted  his  retreat,  without  waiting  for  Fre- 
deric's permission,  and  returned  to  Wittemberg. 
March  6,   Happily  for  the  Reformation,  the  veneration  for  his 
person  and  authority  was  still  so  great,  that  his  ap- 
pearance alone  suppressed  that  spirit  of  extravagance 
which  began  to  seize  his  party,     Carlostadius  and 
his  fanatical  followers,  struck  dumb  by  his  rebukes^ 
submitted  at  once,  and  declared  that  they  heard  the 
voice  of  an  angel,  not  of  a  man^. 
Luther  Before  Luther  left  his  retreat,  he  had  begun  to 

the  bible,  translate  the  Bible  into  the  German  tongue,  an  un- 
dertaking of  no  less  difficulty  than  importance,  of » 
which  he  was  extremely  fond,  and  for  which  he 
was  well  qualified :  He  had  a  competent  knowledge 
of  the '  original  languages ;  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  the  jstyle  and  sehtiments  of  the  inspired 
writers ;  and  though  his  compositions  in  Latin 
were  rude  and  barbarous,  he  was  reckoned  a  great 
master  of  the  purity  of  his  mother  tongue,  and  could 
express  himself  with  all  the  elegance  of  which  it  is 
capable.  By  his  own  assiduous  application,  t<^- 
ther  with  the  assistance  of  Melancthon  and  several 
other  of  his  disciples,  he  finished  part  of  the  New 
Testament  in  the  year  1622 ;  and  the  publication 
of  it  proved  more  fatal  to  the  church  of  Rome,  than 
that  of  all  his  own  works.  It  was  read  with  won* 
derful  avidity  and  attention  by  persons  of  every 
rank.  They  were  astonished  at  discovering  how 
contrary  the  precepts  pf  the  Author  of  our  religion 

""  Sleid.  Hist.  5 1 .    Seckend.  1 95 . 
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are,  to  the  inventions  of  those  priests  who  pretended  book 
to  be  his  vicegerents;  and  having  now  in  their  ^''* 
hand  the  rule  of  faith,  they  thought  themselves  qua-  ^^4/ 
lified,  by  applying  it,  to  judge  of  the  established 
opinions,  and  to  pronounce  when  they  were  confor- 
mable to  the  standard,  or  when  they  departed  from 
it.     The  great  advantages  arising  from  Luther's 
translation  of  the  Bible,  encouraged  the  advocates 
for  reformation,  in  the  othe^  countries  of  Europe, 
to  imitate  his  example,  and  to  publish  versions  of 
the  Scriptures  in  their  respective  languages. 

About  this  time  Nuremberg,  Francfort,  Ham- Several  d- 
burgh,  and  several  other  free  cities  in  Germany,  of  ^Jf^J^Jnlf 
the  first  rank,  openly  embraced  the  reformed  reli-  t^e  popish 

churcli 

gion,  and  by  the  authority  of  their  magistrates  abo- 
lished the  mass,  and  the  other  superstitious  rites  of 
poperyJ^.  The  Elector  of  Brandenburgh,  the  Dukes 
of  Brunswick  and  Lunenburgh,  and  Prince  of  An- 
halt,  became  avowed  patrons  of  Luther's  opinions, 
and  countenanced  the  preaching  of  them  among 
their  subjects. 

The  court  of  Rome  beheld  this  growing  defec-  Measures 
tion  with  great  concern ;  and  Adrian's  first  care,  by^Adnan 
after  his  arrival  in  Italy,  had  been  to  deliberate  *?  o'?*';  *o 
with  the  Cardinals  concerning  the  proper  means  of  progress 
putting  a  stop  to  it.     He  was  profoundly  skilled  for^^^^ 
in  scholastic  theology ;  and  having  been  early  cele- 
brated on  that  account,  he  still  retained  such  an 
excessive  admiration  of  the  science  to  which  he  was 
first  indebted  for  his  reputation  and  success  in  life, 
that  he  considered  Luther's  invectives  against  the 

y  SeckeniL  241.    Chytrsi  Contin.  Krantzii,  203. 
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BOOK  schoolmen^  particularly  Thomas  Aquinas,  as  little 
^'l*  less  than  blasphemy.  All  the  tenets  of  that  doctor 
1524!^  appeared  to  him  so  clear  and  irrefragable,  that  he 
supposed  every  person  who  called  in  question  or 
contradicted  them,  to  be  either  blinded  by  igno- 
rance, or  to  be  acting  in  opposition  to  the  convic- 
tion of  his  own  mind.  Of  coursie,  no  Pope  was  ever 
more  bigoted  or  inflexible  with  regard  to  points 
of  doctrine  than  Adrian ;  he  not  only  maintained 
them  as  Leo  had  done,  because  they  were  ancient, 
or  because  it  was  dangerous  for  the  church  to  iallow 
of  innovations,  but  he  adhered  to  them  with  the 
zeal  of  a  theologian,  and  with  the  tenaciousness  of 
a  disputant.  At  the  same  time  his  own  manners 
being  extremely  simple,  and  uninfected  with  any  of 
the  vices  which  reigned  in  the  court  of  Rome,  he 
was  as  sensible  of  its  corruptions  as  the  Reformers 
themselves,  and  viewed  them  with  no  less  indig- 
Novem-  nation.  The  brief  which  he  addressed  to  the  Diet 
of  the  Empire  assembled  at  Nuremberg,  and  the 
instructions  which  he  gave  Cheregato,  the  nuncio 
whom  he  sent  thither,  were  framed  agreeably  to 
these  views.  On  the  one  hand,  he  condemned 
Luther's  opinions  with  more  asperity  and  rancour 
of  expression  than  Leo  had  ever  used ;  he  severely 
censured  the  Princes  of  Germany  for  suffering  him 
to  spread  his  pernicious  tenets,  by  their  neglecting 
tQ  execute  the  edict  of  the  diet  at  Worms ;  and  re- 
quired them,  if  Luther  did  not  instantly  retract  his 
errors,  to  destroy  him  with  fire  as  a  gangrened  and 
incurable  member,  in  like  manner  as  Dathan  and 
Abiram  had  been  cut  off  by  Moses,  Ananias  and 
Sapphira  by  the  Apostles,  and  John  Huss  and 
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Jerome  of  Prague  by  their  ancestors'.     On  the  BOOK 
other  hand,  he,  with  great  candour,  and  in  the  ^  ^^^'  ^ 
most  explicit  terms,  acknowledged  the  corruptions     1524/ 
of  the  Roman  court  to  be  the  source  from  which 
had  flowed  most  of  the  evils  that  the  church  now 
felt  or  dreaded ;  he  promised  to  exert  all  his  au- 
thority towards  reforming  these  abuses,  with  as 
much  dispatch  as  the  nature  and  inveteracy  of  the 
disorders  would  admit ;  and  he  requested  of  them 
to  give  him  their  advice  with  regard  to  the  most 
effectual   means  of  suppressing  that  new  heresy 
which  had  sprung  up  among  them*. 

The  members  of  the  diet,  after  praising  the  Pope's  Diet  of 
pious  and  laudable  intentions,  excused  themselves  berg  pro- 
for  not  executing  the  edict  of  Worms,  by  alleging  pose  a  g©. 
that  the  prodigious  increase  of  Luther*s  followers,  di  as  the 
as  well  as  the  aversion  to  the  court  of  Rome  among  ^^^ "" 
their  other  subjects  on  account  of  its  innumerable 
exactions,  rendered  such  an  attempt  not  only  dan- 
gerous, but  impossible.     They  affirmed  that  the 
grievances  of  Germany,  which  did  not  arise  from 
imaginary  injuries,  but  from  impositions  no  less  real 
than  intolerable,  as  His  Holiness  would  learn  from 
a  catalogue  of  them  which  they  intended  to  lay  be- 
fore him,  called  now  for  some  new  and  efficacious 
remedy;  and,  in  their  opinion,  the  only  remedy 
adequate  to  the  disease,  or  which  afforded  them  any 
hopes  of  seeing  the  church  restored  to  soundness 
and  vigoikr,'was  a  General  Council.     Such  a  coun-^ 
cil,  therefore,  they  advised  him,  after  obtaining  the 

»  Fascic.  Rer.  expet.  «t  fugiend.  342. 
•  Ibid.  p.  345. 
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BOOK  Emperor's  consent,  to  assemble,  without  delay^  in 
yj^^'   ,  one  of  the  great  cities  of  Germany,  that  all  who  had 
1524.     right  to  be  present  might  deliberate  with  freedom, 
and  propose  their  opinions  with  such  boldness  as 
the  dangerous  situation  of  religion  at  this  juncture 
required''. 
Artifices  of     The  nuncio,  more  artful  than  his  master,  and 
to^eludleit! b^^^^r  acquainted  with  the  political  views  and  in- 
terests oiF  the  Roman  court,  was  startled  at  the  pro- 
position of  a  council,  and  easily  foresaw  how  dan- 
gerous such  an  assembly  might  prove,  at  a  time 
when  many  openly  denied  the  papal  authority,  and 
the  reverence  and  submission  yielded  to  it  visibly 
declined  among  all.     For  that  reason  he  employed 
his  utmost  address  in  order  to  prevail  on  the  mem- 
bers of  the  diet  to  proceed  themselves  with  greater 
severity  against  the  Lutheran  heresy,  and  to  relin- 
quish their  proposal  concerning  a  General  Council 
to  be  held  in   Germany.     They,  perceiving  the 
nuncio  to  be  more  solicitous  about  the  interests  of 
the  Roman  court  than  the  tranquillity  of  the  Empire, 
or  purity  of  the  church,  remained  inflexible,  and 
continued  to  prepare  the  catalogue  of  their  griev- 
ances to  be  presented  to  the  Pope*.     The  nuncio, 
that  he  might  not  be  the  bearer  of  a  remonstrance 
so  disagreeable  to  his  court,  left  Nuremberg  ab- 
ruptly, without  taking  leave  of  the  diet^. 
The  diet        The  secular  princes  accordingly  (for  the  ecclesi- 
Hst'ofan    ^'^*^^^>  although  they  gave  no  opposition^  did  not 
hundred    think  it  decent  to  join  with  them,)  drew  up  the  list 

>»  Faficicr  Rer.  expet.  et  fugiend.  p.  3"^^* 
Mbid.349.  « Ibid.  37$. 
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{so  famous  in  the  German  annals)  of  an  hundred  book 
grievances^  which  the  Empire  imputed  to  the  ini-  ^  ^|^'   ^ 
quitous  dominion  of  the  papal  see.     This  list  con*     1524. 
tained  grievances  much  of  the  same  nature  with  f^Jj^^^^ 
that  prepared  under  the  reign  of  Maximilian.     It  t^e  Pope, 
would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  each  of  them ;  they 
complained  of  the  sums  exacted  for  dispensations, 
absolutions,  and  indulgences  ;  of  the  expense  aris^ 
ing  from  the  law-suits  carried  by  appeal  to  Rome ; 
of  the  innumerable  abuses  occasioned  by  reserva- 
tions, commendams,  and  annates ;  of  the  exemption 
from  civil  jurisdiction  which  the  clergy  had  ob- 
tained ;  of  the  arts  by  which  they  brought  all  se* 
cular  causes  under  the  cognizance  of  the  ecclesias« 
tical  judges ;   of  the  indecent  and  profligate  lives 
which  not  a  few  of  the  clergy  led ;  and  of  various 
other  particulars,  many  of  which  have  already  been 
mentioned  among  the  circumstances  that  contri- 
buted to  the  favourable  reception,  or  to  the  quick 
progress,  of  Luther's  doctrines.     In  the  end  they 
concluded,  that  if  the  Holy  See  did  not  speedily  de- 
liver them  from  those  intolerable  burdens,  they  had 
determined  to  endure  them  no  longer;  and  would 
eifiploy  the  power  and  authority  with  which  God 
had  intrusted  them,  in  order  to  procure  relief*. 

Instead  of  such  severities  against  Luther  and  his  The  recesi 
followers  as  the  nuncio  had  recommended,  the  re-  J|^j^  g®** 
cess  or  edict  of  the  diet  contained  only  a  general  in- 1^23. 
junction  to  all  ranks  of  men  to  wait  with  patience 
for  the  determinations  of  the  council  which  was  to 
be  assembled,  and  in  the  mean  time  not  to  pub  - 

*  Fascie.  Rer.  expet.  et  fugiend.  354. 
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BOOK  Hsh  any  new  opinions  contrary  to  the  established 
^  "^'    ^  doctrines  of  the  church  ;  together  with  an  admoni- 
1524.     ^^^"  ^  ^1^  preachers  to  abstain  from  matters  of  con- 
troversy in  their  discourses  to  the  people,  and  to 
confine  themselves  to  the  plain  and  instructive  truths 
of  religion  ^ 
TTiis  diet       The  Reformers  derived  great  advantage  from  the 
benefit  to  transactions  of  this  diet,  as  they  afibrdec^  them  the 
hrt^i     f^^^st  and  most  authentic  evidence  that  gross  cor- 
ruptions prevailed  in  the  court  of  Rome,  and  that 
the  Empire  was  loaded  by  the  clergy  with  insup- 
portable burdens.     With  regard  to  the  former, 
they  had  now  the  testimony  of  the  Pope  himself, 
that  their  invectives  and  accusations  were  not  mali- 
cious  or  ill-founded.     As  to  the  latter,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Germanic  body,  in  an  assembly 
where  the  patrons  of  the  new  opinions  were  far 
from  being  the  most  numerous  or  powerful,  had 
pointed  out  as  the  chief  grievances  of  the  Empire, 
those  very  practices  of  the  Romish  church  agiainst 
which  Luther  and  his  disciples  were  accustomed  to 
declaim.     Accordingly,  in  all  their  controversial 
writings  after  this  period,  they  often  appealed  to 
Adrian's  declaration,  and  to  the  hundred  grievances, 
in  confirmation  of  whatever  they  advanced  concern- 
ing the  dissolute  manners,  or  insatiable  ambition 
and  rapaciousness,  of  the  papal  court. 
Adrians        At  Rome,  Adrian's  conduct  was  considered  as  a 
censured    proof  of  the  most  childish  simplicity  and  impru- 
at  Rome,   dence.  Men  trained  up  amidst  the  artifices  and  cor- 
ruptions of  the  papal  court,  and  accustomed  tOc 

'  Fascic.  Rcr^  expet.  ct  fugiend.  34?. 
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judge  of  actions  not  by  what  was  just,  but  by  what  book 
was  useful,  were  astonished  at  a  Pontiff,  who,  de-  -  ^''* 
parting  from  the  wise  maxims  of  his  predecessors,  l^lT 
acknowledged  disorders  which  he^  ought  to  have 
concealed ;  and,  forgetting  his  own  dignity,  asked 
advice  of  those  to  whom  he  was  entitled  to  pre- 
scribe. By  such  an  excess  of  impolitic  sincerity, 
they  were  afraid  that,  instead  of  reclaiming  the  ene- 
mies of  the  church,  he  would  render  them  more 
presumptuous,  and,  instead  of  extinguishing  heresy, 
would  weaken  the  foundations  of  the  papal  power, 
or  stop  the  chief  sources  from  which  wealth  flowed 
into  the  church^.  For  this  reason,  the  Cardinals 
and  other  ecclesiastics  of  greatest  eminence  in  the 
papal  court  industriously  opposed  all  his  schemes 
of  reformation,  and,  by  throwing  objections  and  dif- 
ficulties in  his  way,  endeavoured  to  retard  or  to  de- 
feat the  execution  of  them.  Adrian,  amazed,  on 
the  one  hand,  at  the  obstinacy  of  the  Lutherans, 
disgusted,  on  the  other,  with  the  manners  and 
maxims  of  the  ItalianSi  and  finding  himself  unable 
to  correct  either  the  one  or  the  other,  often  lament- 
ed his  own  situation,  and  often  looked  back  with 
pleasure  on  that  period  of  his  life  when  he  was  only 
Dean  of  Louvain,  a  more  humble  but  happier  sta- 
tion, in  which  little  was  expected  from  him,  and 
there  was  nothing  to  frustrate  his  good  inten-  * 
tions^. 

Clement  VII.,  his  successor,  excelled  Adrian  as  Clements 
much  in  the  arts  of  government,  as  he  was  inferior  ^^J** 

$  F.  Paul,  Hist,  of  Counc.  p.  28.    Pailavic.  Hist.  58, 
»»  Jovii  Vit.  Adr.  p.  118. 
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B  O  O  K  to  him  in  purity  of  life  or  uprightness  of  intention. 
^^^*  He  was  animated  not  only  with  the  aversion  which 
"^^24^  ^^  Popes  naturally  bear  to  a  council,  but  having 
Luther,  gained  his  own  election  by  means  very  uncanonical, 
dread  of  a  he  was  afraid  of  an  assembly  that  might  subject  it 
general     ^q  j^  scrutiny  which  it  could  not  stand.     He  deter- 

council.  ' 

mined,  therefore,  by  every  possible  means,  to  elude 
the  demands  of  the  Germans,  both  with  respect  to 
the  calling  of  a  council,  and  reforming  abuses  in 
the  papal  court,  which  the  rashness  and  incapacity 
of  his  predecessor  had  brought  upon  him.  For 
this  purpose,  he  made  choice  of  Cardinal  Campeg- 
gio,  an  artful  rtian,  often  intrusted  by  his  predeces- 
sors with  negotiations  of  importance,  as  his  nuncib 
to  the  diet  of  the  Empire  assembled  again  at  Nu- 
remberg. 
February.  Campeggio,  without  taking  any  notice  of  what 
tiatloM^of  ^^^  passed  in  the  last  meeting,  exhorted  the  diet, 
his  nuncio  in  a  long  discourse,  to  execute  the  edict  of  Worms 
diet  at  Nu-  with  vigour,  as  the  only  effectual  means  of  suppress- 
remberg,  jj^g  L^ither's  doctrines.  The  diet  in  return  desired 
to  know  the  Pope's  intentions  concerning  the  coun- 
cil, and  the  redress  of  the  hundred  grievances.  The 
former  the  nuncio  endeavoured  to  elude  by  general 
and  unmeaning  declarations  of  the  Pope's  resolu- 
tion to  pursue  such  measures  as  would  be  for  the 
greatest  good  of  the  church.  With  regard  to  the 
latter,  as  Adrian  was  dead  before  the  catalogue  of 
grievances  reached  Rome,  and  of  consequence  it 
had  not  been  regularly  laid  before  the  present  Pope, 
Campeggio  took  advantage  of  this  circumstance  to 
decline  maikiiig  any  definitive  answer  to  them  in 
Clement's  name ;  though^  at  the  same  time,  he  ob- 
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served  that  their  catalougue  of  grievances' contained  book 
many  particulars  extremely  indecent  and  undutiful,  ^       ' 
and  that  the  publishing  it  by  their  own  authority     1524, 
was  highly  disrespectful  to  the  Roman  see.     In  the 
end,  he  renewed  his  demand,  of  their  proceeding 
with  vigour  against  Luther  and  his  adherents.  But  attended 
though  an  ambassador  from  the  Emperor,  who  was  effect, 
at  that  time  very  solicitous  to  gain  the  Pope,  warmly 
seconded  the  uuncio,  with  many  professions  of  his 
master's  zeal  for  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  pa- 
pal see,  the  recess  of  the  diet  was  conceived  in  terms 
of  almost  the  same  import  with  the  former,  with- 
out enjoining  any  additional  severity  against  Lu- 
ther and  his  party  *• 

Before  he  left  Germany,  Campeggio,  in  order  to 
amuse  and  soothe  the  people,  published  certain  ar- 
ticles for  the  amendment  of  some  disorders  and 
abuses  which  prevailed  among  the  inferior  clergy ; 
but  this  partial  reformation,  which  fell  so  far  short 
of  the  expectations  of  the  Lutherans',  and  of  the  de- 
mands of  the  diet,  gave  no  satisfaction,  and  pro- 
duced little  efiect.  The  nuncio,  with  a  cautious 
hand,  tenderly  lopped  a  few  branches ;  the  Oer- 
liiahs  aimed  a  deeper  blow,  and  by  striking  at  the 
root  wished  to  exterminate  the  evil  ^. 

>  Sediend.  286.    Sletd.  Hast.  66.  >"  Seckend.  292. 
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BOOK  IV. 


BOOK  fTHHE  expulsion  of  the  French,  both  out  of  the 

\^.s^^   •*-   Milanese  and  the  republic  of  Genoa,  was  con- 

_l^24.     sidered  by  the  Italians  as  the  termination  of  the 

the  Italian  War  between  Charles  and  Francis ;  and  as  they  be- 

Jijjj^^j^  gan  immediately  to  be  apprehensive  of  the  Empe- 

Cbarlo     ror^  when  th^  saw  no  power  remaining  in  Italy  ca« 

Francis.     P^hle  either  to  controul  or  oppose  him,  they  longed 

ardently  for  the  re-establishment  of  peace.  Having 

procured  the  restoration  of  Sforza  to  his  paternal 

dominions,  which  had  been  their  chief  motive  for 

entering  into  confederacy  with  Charles,  they  plainly 

discovered  their  intention  to  contribute  no  longer 

towards  increasing  the  Emperor's  superiority  over 

his  rival,  which  was  already  become  the  object  of 

their  jealosuy.     The  Pope  especially,  whose  natu^ 

ral  timidity  increased,  his  suspicions  of  Charles's 
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designs,  endeavoured  by  his  remonstrances  to  in-  B  o  o  fi: 
spire  him  with  moderation,  and  incline  him  to  y^\j 
peace.  1624. 

But  the  Emperor,  intoxicated  with  success,  and  Charles 
urged  on  by  hls.own  ambition,  no  less  than  by  Bour-  [^J^V'  ^ 
bon's  desire  of  revenge,  contemned  Clement's  ad-  France. 
monitions,  and  declared  his  resolution  of  ordering 
his  army  to  pass  the  Alps,  and  to  invade  Provence, 
a  part  of  his  rivaFs  dominions,  where  as  he  least 
dreaded  an  attack,  he  was  least  prepared  to  resist 
it.     His  most  experienced  ministers  dissuaded  him 
from  undertaking  such  an  enterprise  with  a  feeble 
army  and  an  exhausted  treasury ;  but  he  relied  so 
much  on  having  obtained  the  concurrence  of  the 
King  of  England,  and  on  the  hopes  which  Bour- 
bon, with  the  confidence  and  credulity  natural  to 
exiles,  entertained  of  being  joined  by  a  numerous 
body  of  his  partisans  as  soon  as  the  Imperial  troops 
should  enter  France,  that  he  persisted  obstinately 
in  the  measure.     Henry  undertook  to  furnish  an 
hundred  thousand  ducats  towards  defraying  the  ex- 
pense of  the  expedition  during  the  first  month,  and 
had  it  in  his  choice  either  to  continue  the  payment 
of  that  sum  monthly,  or  to  invade  Picardy  before 
the  end  of  July  with  an  army  capable  of  acting  with 
vigour.     The  Emperor  engaged  to  attack  Guienne 
at  the  same  time  with  a  considerable  body  of  men ; 
and  if  these  enterprises  proved  successful,  they 
agreed,  that  Bourbon,,  besides  the  territories  which 
he  had  lost,  should  be  put  in  possession  of  Pro- 
vence, with  the  title  of  King,  and  should  do  ho-* 
mage  to  Henry,  as  the  lawful  King  of  France,  for 
his  new  dominions.    Of  all  the  parts  of  this  exten- 
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BOOK  sive  bilt  extravagant  project,  the  invasion  of  Pro* 
^^^\j  vence  was  the  only  one  which  was  executed;    For 
1524.     although  Bourbon,  with  a  scrupulous  delicacy^  aU 
together  unexpected  after  the  part  whicK  he  had 
acted,   positively  refused  to  acknowledge  Henry'* 
title  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  thereby  absolved 
him  from  any  obligation  to  promote  the  enterprise, 
Charles's  eagerness  to  carry  his  own  plan  into  exe- 
cution did  not  in  any  degree  abate.     The  army 
which  he  employed  for  that  purpose  amounted  only 
to  eighteen  thousand  men  ;  the  command  of  which 
was  given  to  the  Marquis  de  Pescara,  with  instruc- 
tions to  pay  the  greate/st  deference  to  Bourbon's 
Tbelmpe-  advice  in  all  his  operations.     Pescara  passed  the 
enter  Pro-  Alps  without  Opposition,  and,  entering  Provence, 
vence.       i^id  siege  to  Marseilles.  Bourbon  had  advised  him 
^"«-  ''■   rather  to  march  towards  Lyons,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  which  city  his  territories  wiere  situated,  and 
where  of  course  his  influence  was  most  extensive ; 
but  the  Emperor  was  so  desirous  to  get  possession 
of  a  port  which  would,  at  all  times,  secure  him  an 
easy  entrance  into  France,  that  by  his  authority  he 
overruled  the  Constable's  opinion,  and  directed  Pes* 
cara  to  make  the  reduction  of  Marseilles  his  chief 
object*. 
Prudent        Francis,  who  foresaw,  but  was  unable  to  prevent, 

measured    ^,  .  -       ,  ,  ^ 

of  Francis.  ^^^^  attempt,  took  the  most  proper  precautions  to 
defeat  it.  He  laid  waste  the  adjacent  country,  in 
order  to  render  it  more  difficult  for  the  enemy  to 
subsist  their  army;  he  raised  thesubi^rbs  of  the  city, 
strengthened  its  fortifications,  and  threw  into  it  a 

'  Guic.  L  XV.  273>  &c.    Menu  de  BeBay^  p.  60. 
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numerous  garrison  under  the  command  of  brave  book 
and  experienced  officers.     To  these,  nine  thousand  ,.  J^'_j 
of  the  citizens,  whom  their  dread  of  the  Spanish     1524. 
yoke  inspired  with  contempt  of  danger,  joined  them- 
selves :  by  their  united  courage  and  industiy,  all 
the  efforts  of  Pescara's  militaiy  skill,  and  of  Bour- 
bon's activity  and  revenge,  were  rendered  abortive. 
Francis,  meanwhile,  had  leisure  to  assemble  a  pow- 
erful army  under  the  walk  of  Avignon,  and  no 
sooner  began  to  advance  towards  Marseilles,  than 
the  Imperial  troops,  exhausted  by  the  fatigues  of 
a  siege  which  had  lasted  forty  days,  weakened  by 
diseases,  and  almost  destitute  of  provisions,  retired 
with  precipitation  towards  Italy ^. 

If,  during  these  operations  of  the  army  in  Pro-  impe- 
vence,  either  Charles  or  Henry  had  attacked  France  'i^^^to 
in  the  manner  which  they  had  projected,  that  king-  retreat. 
dom  must  have  been  exposed  to  the  most  imminent 
danger.  But  on  this,  as  well  as  on  many  other 
occasions,  the  Emperor  found  that  the  extent  of  his 
revenues  was  not  adequate  to  the  greatness  of  his 
schemes,  or  the  ardour  of  his  ambition,  and  the 
want  of  money  obliged  him,  though  with  much  re- 
luctance^  to  circumscribe  his  plan,  and  to  leave  part 
of  it  unexecuted.  Henry,  disgusted  at  Bourbon's 
refusing  to  recognise  his  right  to  the  crown  of 
France;  alarmed  at  the  motions  of  the  Scots,  whom 
the  solicitations  of  the  French  King  had  persuaded 
to  march  towards  the  borders  of  England;  and  no 
longer  incited  by  his  minister,  who  was  become  ex- 
tremely cool  with  regard  to  all  the  Emperor's  in- 

^  Guic.  1.  XV.  277.    UIIoa  Vita  dell'  Carlo  V.  p.  93. 
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BOOK  terests^took  no  measures  to  support  an  enterprise  of 
\^^^^^  which,  as  of  all  new  undertakings,  he  had  been  at 
1624,     first  excessively  fond'^. 

eiS^  with      ^^  ^^^  ^^"S  ^^  France  had  been  satisfied  with  hav- 
his  sue-     ing  delivered  his  subjects  from  this  formidable  in- 
vasion, if  he  had  thought  it  enough  to  show  all 
Europe  the  facility  with  which  the  internal  strength 
of  his  dominions  enabled  him  to  resist  the  invasion 
of  a  foreign  enemy,  even  when  seconded  by  the 
abilities  and  powerful  efforts  of  a  rebellious  subject, 
the  campaign,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  the  Mi- 
lanese, would  have  been  far  from  ending  inglo- 
riously.     But  Francis,  animated  with  courage  more 
becoming  a  soldier  than  a  general ;  pushed  on  by 
ambition,  enterprising  rather  than  considerate ;  and 
too  apt  to  be  elated  with  success ;  was  fond  of  every 
undertaking  that  seemed  bold  and  adventurous. 
Such  an  undertaking  the  situation  of  his  affairs  at 
that  juncture  naturally  presented  to  his  view.     He 
had  under  his  command  one  of  the  most  powerful 
and  best  appointed  armies  France  had  ever  brought 
into  the  field,  which  he  could  not  think  of  disband* 
ing  without  having  employed  it  in  any  active  ser* 
vice.     The  Imperial  troops  had  been  obliged  to  re- 
tire, almost  ruined  by  hard  duty,  and  disheartened 
with  ill  success  ;  the  Milanese  had  been  left  altoge- 
ther without  defence ;  it  was  not  impossible  to  reach 
that  country  before  Pescara,   with  his  shattered 
forces,  could  arrive  there;  or,  if  fear  should  add 
speed  to  their  retreat,  they  were  in  no  condition  to 
make  head  against  his  fresh  and  numerous  troops; 


rmolvet 
to  invade 
the  Mi. 
lanese. 


•  Fiddcft'8  Life  of  WoUey,  Append.  No.  70,  71,  72. 
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and  Milan  would  now,  as  in  former  instances,  sub-  book 
Hiit  without  resistance  to  a  bold  invader.  These  ^^\j 
considerations,  which  were  not  destitute  of  plausi-  1524. 
bility,  appeared  to  his  sanguine  temper  to  be  of  the 
utmost  weight.  In  vain  (fid  his  wisest  ministers 
and  geh^als  represent  to  him  the  danger  of  ta&ing 
the  field  at  a  season  so  far  advanced,  with  an  army 
coMpdsed  chiefly  of  Swiss  and  Germans,  to  whose 
teprices  he  would  be  subject  in  all  his  operations, 
and  on  whose  fidelity  his  safety  must  absolutely  de- 
pend. In  vain  did  Louise  of  Savoy  advance  by  hasty 
journeys  towards  Provence,  that  she  might  exert  all 
her  authority  in  dissuading  her  son  from  such  a  rash 
enterprise.  Francis  disregarded  the  remonstrances 
of  hiis  subjects ;  and  that  he  might  save  hiniself  the 
pain  of  an  interview  with  his  mother,  whose  coun- 
sels he  had  detennined  to  reject,  he  began  his  march 
before  her  arrival ;  appointing  her,  however,  by  way 
of  atonement  for  that  neglect,  to  be  Begent  of  the 
kingdom  during  his  absence*  Bonnivet,  by  his  per-  appmnts 
suasiohs,  cbhtributed  not  a  little  to  confirm  Francis  R^nt  ^ 
in  this  resolution.  That  favourite,  who  strongly  d«ring  w« 
resembled  his  master  in  all  the  defective  parts  of  his 
character,  was  led,  by  his  natural  impetuosity, 
warmly  to  approve  of  such  an  enterprise;  and  being 
prompted,  besides,  by  his  impatience  to  revisit  a 
Milanese  lady,  of  whom  he  had  been  deeply  ena«- 
moured  during  his  late  expedition,  he  is  said,  by 
his  flattering  descriptions  of  her  beauty  and  accom- 
plishments, to  have  inspired  Francis^  who  was  ex*- 
tremely  susceptible  of  such  passions,  with  an  equal 
desire  of  seeing  her*. 

^  (Em.  de  Branf.  tcrni.  vi.  2S3. 
VOL.  II.  S 
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B  o  o  K^    The  French  passed  .the  Alps  at  Mount  Cenis; 
L   ^^*    J  and  as  their  success  depended  on  dispatch,  they  ad- 
1524.     vanced  with  the  greatest  diligence.     Pescara,  who 
inthTuu  ^^^  b^^^  obliged  to  take  a  longer  and  more  difficult 
lanese.      route  by  Monaco  and  Final,  was  soon  informed  of 
their  intention;  and  being  sensible  that  nothing  but 
the  presence  of  his  troops  could  save  the  Milanese, 
marched  with  such  rapidity,  that  he  reached  Alva 
on  the  same  day  that  the  French  army  arrived  at 
Vercelli.     Francis,  instructed  by  Bonnivet's^  error 
in  the  former  campaign,  advanced  directly  towards 
Milan,  where  the  unexpected  approach  of  an  enemy 
so  powerful  occasioned  such  consternation  and  dis- 
order, that  although  Pescara  entered  the  city  with 
some  of  his  best  troops,  he  found  that  the  defence 
of  it  could  not  be  undertaken  with  any  probability 
of  success ;  and,  having  thrown  a  garrison  into  the 
citadel,  retired  through  one  gate  while  the  French 
were  admitted  at  another^. 
Embar-         These  brisk  motions  of  the  French  monarch  dis- 
Sate"rf     concerted  all  the  schemes  of  defence  which  the  Im- 
the  impe*  perialists  had  formed.     Never,  indeed,  did  £;enerals 
attempt  to  oppose  a  formidable  invasion  under  such 
circumstances  of  disadvantage.     Though  Charles 
possessed  dominions  more  extensive  than  any  other 
Prince  in  Europe,  and  had,  at  this  time,  no  other 
fl?my  but  that  which  was  employed  in  Lombardy, 
,  v«^hich  did  not  amount  to  sixteen  thousand  men, 
his  prerogative  in  all  his  different  states  was   so 
limited,  and  his  subjects,  without  whose  consent  he 
could  raise  no  taxes,  discovered  such  unwillingness 

•  Mew.  de  Bfellay,  p.  81.    Guic.  1.  xv.  278. 
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to  burden  themselves  with  new  or  extraordinary  book 

IV 

impositions^  that  even  this  small  body  of  troops  was  *  ' 
in  want  of  pay,  of  ammunition,  of  provisions,  and  1524J 
of  clothing.  In  such  a  situation^  it  required  all  the 
wisdom  of  Lannoy,  the  intrepidity  of  Pescara,  and 
the  implacable  resentment  of  Bourbon,  to  preserve 
them  from  sinking  under  despair,  and  to  inspire 
them  with  resolution  to  attempt,  or  sagacity  to  dis« 
cover,  what  was  essential  to  their  safety-  'To  the 
efforts  of  their  genius,  and  the  activity  of  their  zeal^ 
the  Emperor  was  more  indebted  for  the  preservation 
of  his  Italian  dominions  than  to  his  own  power. 
Lannoy,  by  mortgaging  the  revenues  of  Naples,  pro- 
cured some  money,  which  v^s  immediately  applied 
towards  providing  the  army  with  whatever  was  most 
necessary  ^  Pescara,  who  was  beloved  and  almost 
adored  by  the  Spanish  troops,  exhorted  them  to 
show  the  world,  by  their  engaging  to  serve  the  Em- 
peror in  that  dangerous  exigency  without  making 
any  immediate  demand  of  pay,  that  they  were  ani- 
mated with  sentiments  of  honour  very  different  from 
those  of  mercenary  soldiers  :  to  which  proposition 
that  gallant  body  of  men,  with  an  unexampled  ge- 
nerosity, gave  their  consent^.  Bourbon  having 
raised  a  considerable  sum,  by  pawning  his  jewels, 
set  out  for  Germany,  where  his  influence  was  great, 
that  by  his  presence  he  might  hasten  the  levying  of 
troops  for  the  Imperial  service^. 

'  Guic.  1.  XV.  280.  . 

»  Jovii  Vit.  Davali,  lib.  xv.  p.  386.  Sandav.  toI.  i.  621. 
UUoa  Vita  dell  Carlo  V.  p.  94,  &c.  Vita  dell*  Emperor  Carlos  V. 
per  Vera  y  Zuniga,  p.  36. 

^  Mem.  de  Bellay^  p.  S3. 
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BOOK     Francis,  by  a  fatal  error,  allowed  the  Emperor's 
^  ^  generals  time  to  derive  advantage  from  all  these 

1524  operations.  Instead  of  pursuing  the  enemy,  who 
Frtncis  retired  to  Lodi  on  the  Adda,  an  untenable  post, 
Pavia.  which  Pcscara  had  resolved  to  abandon  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  French,  he,  in  compliance  with  the 
opinion  of  Bonnivet^  though  contrary  to  that  of  his 
Oct.  28.  other  generals,  laid  siege  to  Pavia  on  the  Tesino ; 
a  town,  indeed,  of  great  importance,  the  possession 
of  which  would  have  opened  to  him  all  the  fertile 
country  lying  on  the  banks  of  that  river.  But  the 
fortifications  of  the  place  were  strong ;  it  was  dan- 
gerous to  undertake  a  difficult  siege  at  so  late  a  sea- 
son ;  and  the  Imperial  generals,  sensible  of  its  con- 
sequence, had  thrown  into  the  town  a  garrison  com- 
posed of  six  thousand  veterans,  under  the  command 
of  Antonio  de  Leyva,  an  officer  of  high  rank  ;  of 
great  experience;  of  a  patient,  but  enterprising 
courage ;  fertile  in  resources ;  ambitious  of  distin- 
guishing himself ;  and  capable,  for  that  reason,  as 
well  as  from  his  having  been  long  accustomed  both 
to  obey  and  to  command,  of  suffering  or  performing 
any  thing  in  order  to  procure  success. 
His  vigor-  Francis  prosecuted  the  siege  with  obstinacy  equal 
oua  efforts.  ^^  the  rashucss  with  which  he  had  undertaken  it. 
During  three  months^  every  thing  known  to  the 
engineers  of  that  age,  or  that  could  be  effected  by 
the  valour  of  his  troops,  was  attempted,  in  order  to 
reduce  the  place ;  while  L^nnoy  and  Pescara,  unable 
to  obstruct  his  operations,  were  obliged  to  remain 
in  such  an  ignominious  state  of  inaction,  that  a 
pasquinade  vtras  published  at  Rome,  offering  a  re- 
ward to  any  person  who  could  find  the  Imperial 
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army,  lost  in  the  month  of  October  in  the  moun-  book 
tains  between  France  and  Lorabardy,  and  which  ^^}^\^a 
had  not  been  heard  of  since  that  time'.  1524. 

Ley va,  well  acquainted  with  the  difficulties  under  Th«  town 
which  his  countrymen  laboured,  and  the  impossi-  fSended. 
bility  of  their  facing,  in  the  field,  such  a  powerful 
army  as  formed  the  siege  of  Pavia,  placed  his  only 
hopes  of  safety  in  his  own  vigilance  and  valour. 
The  efforts  of  both  were  extraordinary,  and  in  pro- 
portion to  the  importance  of  the  place  with  the  de- 
fence of  which  he  was  intrusted.  He  interrupted 
the  approaches  of  the  French  by  frequent  and  furi- 
ous sallies.  Behind  the  breaches  made  by  their 
surtillery,  he  erected  new  works,  which  appeared  to 
be  scarcely  inferior  in  strength  to  the  original  forti- 
fications. He  repulsed  the  besiegers  in  all  their  as- 
saults ;  and,  by  his  own  example,  brought  not  only 
the  garrison,  but  the  inhabitants,  to  bear  the  most 
severe  fatigues,  and  to  encounter  the  greatest  dan- 
gers, without  murmuring.  The  rigour  of  the  season 
conspired  with^  his  endeavours  in  retarding  the  pro- 
gress of  the  French.  Francis  attempting  to  become 
master  of  the  town,  by  diverting  the  course  of  the 
Tesino,  which  is  its  chief  defence  on  one  side,  a 
jsudden  inundation  of  the  river  destroyed,  in  one  day^ 
the  labour  of  many  weeks,  and  swept  away  all  the 
mounds  which  his  army  had  raised  with  infinite  toil, 
as  well  as  at  great,  expense-^. 

Notwithstanding  the  slow  progi'ess  of  the  be-  The  Pope 
siegers,  and  the  glory  which  Leyva  acquired  by  his  a°t^ea"y"f 

neutrality. 

'  Sandov.  i.  €08.  , 

^  Guic.  1.  XV.  280.     UlloR  Vita  dell  Carlo  V.  v.  95. 
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BOOK  gallant  defence,  it  was  not  doubted  but  that  the 

TAT 

m.^  J'  M  town  would  at  last  be  obliged  to  surrender.  The 
1624.  Pope,  who  already  considered  the  French  arms  as 
superior  in  Italy,  became  impatient  to  disengage 
himself  from  his  connections  with  the  Emperor,  of 
whose  designs  he  was  extremely  jealous,  and  to 
enter  into  terms  of  friendship  with  Francis.  As 
CIement*s  timid  and  cautious  temper  rendered  him 
incapable  of  following  the  bold  plan  which  Leo  had 
formed,  of  delivering  Italy  from  the  yoke  of  both 
the  rivals,  he  returned  to  the  more  obvious  and 
practicable  scheme  of  employing  the  power  of  the 
one  to  balance  and  to  restrain  that  of  the  other. 
For  this  reason,  he  did  not  dissemble  his  satisfac- 
tion at  seeing  the  French  King  recover  Milan,  as 
he  hoped  that  the  dread  of  such  a  neighbour  would 
be  some  check  upon  the  Emperor's  ambition,  which 
no  power  in  Italy  was  now  able  to  control.  He  la«- 
boured  hard  to  bring  about  a  peace  that  would  se- 
cure Francis  in  the  possession  of  his  new  conquests; 
and  as  Charles,  who  was  always  inflexible  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  schemes,  rejected  the  proposition 
with  disdain,  and  with  bitter  exclamations  against 
the  Pope,  by  whose  persuasions,  while  Cardinal  de 
Medici,  he  had  been  induced  to  invade  the  Mila- 
nese, Clement  immediately  concluded  a  treaty  of 
neutrality  with  the  King  of  France,  in  which  the  re- 
public of  Florence  was  included  ^ 
Framjis  Francis  having,  by  this  transaction,  deprived  the 

Naples.     Emperor  of  his  two  most  powerful  allies,  and  at  the 
same  time  having  secured  a  passage  for  his  own 

^Guic.  1.  XV.  282.  285. 
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troops  through  their  territories,  formed  a  scheme  book 
of  attacking  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  hoping  either  ^J^'  i 
to  overrun  that  country,  which  was  left  altogether  1624. 
without  defence,  or  that  at  least  such  an  unexpected 
invasion  would  oblige  the  Viceroy  to  recall  part  of 
the  Imperial  army  out  of  the.  Milanese.  For  this 
purpose,  he  ordered  six  thousand  men  to  march 
under  the  command  of  John  Stuart  Duke  of  Al- 
bany. But  Pescara,  foreseeing  that  the  effect  of  this 
diversion  wbuld  depend  entirely  upon  the  operations 
of  the  armies  in  the  Milanese,  persuaded  Lannoy 
to  disregard  Albany's  motions™,  and  to  bend  his 
whole  force  against  the  King  himself;  so  that 
Frsmcis  not  only  weakened  his  army  very  unseason- 
ably by  this  great  detachment,  but  incurred  the 
reproach  of  engaging  too  rashly  in  chimerical  and 
extravagant  projects. 

By  this  time  the  garrison  of  Pavia  was  reduced  to  Eflforts  of 
extremity ;  their  ammunition  and  provisions  began  and  Bour- 
to  fail ;  the  Germans,  of  whom  it  was  chiefly  com-  ^^"" 
posed,  having  received  no  pay  for  seven  months", 
threatened  to  deliver  the  town  into  the  enemy's 
hands,  and  could  hardly  be  restiained  from  niutiny 
by  all  Leyya's  address  and  authority.     The  Impe-^ 
rial  generals,  who  were  no  strangers  to  his  situation, 
saw  the  necessity  of  marching  without  loss  of  time 
to  his  relief.     This  they  had  now  in  their  power :     Jo26. 
Twelve  thousand  Germans,  whom  the  zeal  and  ac- 
tivity of  Bourbon  taught  to  move  with  unusual  ra- 
pidity, had  entered  Lombardy  under  his  command, 
and  rendered  the  Imperial  army  nearly  equal  to  that 

«  Guic.  1.  XV.  285,  "  Gold.  Polit.  Im^  erial.  S75. 
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B  O  o  K  of  the  French,  greatly  diminished  by  the  absence  of 
y^J^^\j  the  body  under  Albany,  aa  well  as  by  the  fatigues  of 
1525«  the  siege  and  the  rigour  of  the  season.  But  thq 
more  their  troops  increased  in  number,  the  more 
sensibly  did  the  Imperialists  feel  the  distress  arising 
from  want  of  money.  Far  from  having  funds  for 
paying  a  powerful  army,  they  had  scarcely  what  wa^ 
sufficient  for  defraying  the  charges  of  conducting 
their  artillery,  and  of  carrying  their  ammunition 
and  provisions.  The  abilities  of  the  generals,  how*^ 
ever,  supplied  every  defect.  By  their  own  example* 
as  well  as  by  magnificent  promises  in  name  of  the 
Emperor,  they  prevailed  on  the  troops  of  all  the 
different  nations  which  composed  their  army,  to 
take  the  field  without  pay ;  they  engaged  to  lead 
them  directly  towards  the  enemy ;  •  and  flattered 
them  with  the  certain  prospect  of  victory,  which 
would  at  once  enrich  them  with  such  royal  spoils 
as  would  be  an  ample  reward  for  all  their  servicer* 
The  soldiers,  sensible  that,  by  quitting  the  army/ 
they  would  forfeit  the  great  arrears  due  to  them^ 
and  eager  to  get  possession  of  the  promised  trea- 
sures, demanded  a  battle  with  all  the  impatience  of 
adventurers  who  fight  only  for  plunder^, 
'^^y  The  Imperial  generals,  without  suffering  the  ar** 

attack  the  dour  of  their  troops  to  cool,  advanced  immediately 
FebTa^     towards  the  French  camp.  On  the  first  intelligence 
of  their  approach,  Francis  called  a  council  of  war, 
to  deliberate  what  course  he  ought  to  take.      All 
his  officers  of  greatest  experience  were  unanimous 

**  Eryci  Peuteani  Hist.  Cisalpina^  ap.  Grasvii  Thes.  Antiquit. 
Itd.ii.  p.  1170.  1179. 
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in  advising  him  to  retire,  and  to  decline  d  battle  BOOK 
with  an  enemy  who  courted  it  from  despair.     The  i      '^„^ 
Imperialists,  they  observed,  would  either  be  oblig-     1625. 
ed  in  a  few  weeks  to  disband  an  army,  which  they 
were  unable  to  pay,  and  which  they  kept  together 
only  by  the  hope  of  plunder ;  or  the  soldiers,  en- 
raged at  tlie  non-performance  of  the  promises  to 
which  they  had  trusted,  would  rise  in  some  furious 
mutiny,  which  would  allow  their  generals  to  think 
of  nothing  but  their  own  >  safety  :  That,  meanwhile, 
he  might  encamp  in  some  strong  post ;  and  wait- 
ing in  safety  the  arrival  of  fresh  troops  from  France 
and  Switzerland,  might,  bdbre  the  end  of  spring, 
take  possession  of  all  the  Milanese  without  danger 
or  bloodshed.     But  in  opposition  to  them,  Bonni- 
vet,  whose  destiny  it  was  to  give  counsels  fatal  to 
France  during  the  whole  campaign,  represented 
the  ignominy  that  it  would  reflect  on  their  sove- 
reign, if  he  should  abandon  a  siege  which  he  had 
prosecuted  so  long,  or  turn  his  back  before  an  ene- 
my to  whom  he  was  still  superior  in  number ;  and 
insisted  on  the  necessity  of  fighting  the  Imperialists, 
rather  than  relinquish  an  undertaking,  on  the  suc- 
cess of  which  the  King^s  future  fame  depended. 
Unfortunately,  Francis's  notions  of  honour  were 
delicate  to  an  excess  that  bordered  on  what  was  ro- 
mantic.    Having  often  said  that  he  would  take 
Pavia,  or  perish  in  the  attempt,  he  thought  himself 
bound  not  to  depart  from  that  resolution  ;  and  ra- 
ther than  expose  himself  to  the  slightest  imputa* 
tion,  he  chose  to  forego  all  the  advantages  which 
were  the  certain  consequences  of  a  retreat,  and  de- 
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^JV^  of  PaviaP. 
1525.         The  Imperial   generals   found  the   French  so 

PavUu  ^^  strongly  entrenched,  that,  notwithstanding  the  pow- 
erful motives  which  urged  them  on,  they  hesitated 
long  before  they  ventured  to  attack  them ;  but  at 
last  the  necessities  of  the  besieged,  and  the  jnur- 
murs  of  their  own  soldiers,  obliged  them  to  put 

Feb.  24.  everything  to  hazard.  Never  did  armies  engage 
with  greater  ardour,  or  with  an  higher  opinion  of 
the  importance  of  the  battle  which  they  were  going 
to  fight ;  never  were  troops  more  strongly  animat- 
ed with  emulation,  national  antipathy,  mutual  re- 
sentment, and  all  the  passions  which  inspire  obsti- 
nate  bravery.  On  the  one  hand,  a  gallant  young 
monarch,  seconded  by  a  gienerous  nobility,  and 
followed  by  subjects  to  whose  natural  impetuosi- 
ty, indignation  at  the  opposition  which  they  had 
encountered,  added  new  force,  contended  for 
victory  and  honour.  On  the  other  side,  troops 
more  completely  disciplined,  and  conducted  by  ge- 
nerals of  greater  abilities^  fought  from  necessity, 
with  courage  heightened  by  despair.  The  Imperial- 
ists, however,  were  unable  to  resist  the  first  efforts 
of  the  French  valour,  and  their  firmest  battalions 
began  to  give  way.  But  the  fortune  of  the  day 
was  quickly  changed.  The  Swiss  in  the  service  of 
France,  unmindful  of  the  reputation  of  their  coun- 
try for  fidelity  and  martial  glory,  abandoned  their 
post  in  a  cowardly  manner.     Ije3rva,  with  his  garri-? 

V  Guic.  I.  XV.  ^91. 
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son,  sallied  out  and  attacked  the  rear  of  the  French,  book 
daring  the  heat  of  the  action,  with  such  fury  as  ,  ^^'  , 
threw  it  into  confusion;  and  Pescara  falling  on  1625. 
their  cavalry  with  the  Imperial  horse,  among  whom 
he  had  prudently  intermingled  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  Spanish  foot,  armed  with  the  heavy  muskets 
then  in  use,  broke  this  formidable  body  by  an  un- 
usual method  of  attack,  against  which  they  were 
wholly  unprovided.  The  rout  became  universal ;  The 
and  resistance  ceased  in  almost  every  part,  but|J^y^ 
where  the  King  was  in  person,  who  fought  now,  routed, 
not  for  fame  or  victory,  but  for  safety.  Though 
wounded  in  several  places,  and  thrown  from  his 
horse,  which  was  killed  under  him,  Francis  defend- 
ed himself  on  foot  with  an  heroic  courage.  Many 
of  his  bravest  officers  gathering  round  him,  and  en- 
deavouring to  save  his  life  at  the  expense  of  their 
own,  fell  at  his  feet.  Among  these  was  Bonnivet, 
the  author  of  this  great  calamity,  who  alone  died 
unlamented.  The  King,  exhausted  with  fatigue, 
and  scarcely  capable  of  further  resistance,  was  left 
almost  alone^  exposed  to  the  fury  of  some  Spanish 
soldiers,  strangers  to  his  rank,  and  enraged  at  his 
obstinacy.  At  that  moment  came  up  Pomperant, 
a  French  gentleman,  who  had  entered  together  with 
Bourbon  into  the  Emperor's  service,  and,  placing 
himself  by  the  side  of  the  monarch  against  whom 
he  had  rebelled,  assisted  in  protecting  him  from 
the  violence  of  the  soldiers ;  at  the  same  time  be- 
seeching him  to  surrender  to  Bourbon,  who  was 
not  far  distant.  Imminent  as  the  danger  was  which 
now  surrounded  Francis,  he  rejected  with  indigna- 
tion the  thoughts  of  an  action  which  would  have' 
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BOOK  afforded  such  matter  of  triumph  to  his  traitorous 

^^'  ^  subject ;  and  calling  for  Liannoy,  who  happened 

1525.     likewise  to  he  near  at  hand,  gave  up  his  sword  to 

teklen**  ^  ^^"^ »  which  \ie,  kneeling  to  kiss  the  King's  hand» 

soner.       received  with  profound  respect;  and  taking  hi» 

own  sword  from  his  side,  presented  it  to  him,  say* 

ing.  That  it  did  not  become  so  great  a  monarch  to 

remain  disarmed  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  Em- 

peror's  subjects*'* 

Ten  thousand  men  fell  on  this  day,  one  of  the 
most  fatal  France  had  ever  seen.  Among  these 
were  many  noblemen  of  the  highest  distinction, 
who  chose  rather  to  perish  than  to  turn  their  backs 
with  dishonour.  Npt  a  few  were  taken  prisoners^ 
of  whom  the  most  illustrious  was  Henry  d*Albert 
the  unfortunate  King  of  Navarre.  A  small  body 
of  the  rear-guard  made  its  escape  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Duke  of  Alen9on ;  the  feeble  garrison 
of  Milan,  on  the  first  news  of  the  defeat,  retired, 
without  being  pursued,  by  another  road ;  and  in 
two  weeks  after  the  battle,  not  a  Frenchman  re- 
mained in  Italy. 

Lannoy,  though  he  treated  Francis  with  all  the 
outward  marks  of  honour  due  to  his  rank  and  cha- 
racter, guarded  him  with  the  utmost  attention. 
'  He  was  solicitous,  not  only  to  prevent  any  possi- 
bility of  his  escaping,  but  afraid  that  his  own  troops 
might  seize  his  person,  and  detain  it  as  the  best 
security  for  the  payment  of  their  arrears.    In  order 

<i  Guic.  1.  XV.  292.  CEuv.  de  Brant,  vi.  355.  Mem.  de  Bd- 
lay,  p.  90.  Sandov.  Hist.  i.  638,  *c.  P.  Mart.  Ep.  805. 810. 
Rnscelli  Lettere  de  Priiicipi,  ii.  p.  70.  Ullga  Vita  ddl  Carte  V. 
p.  98. 
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to  provide  against  both  these  dangers,  he  conduct-  A  p  0  K 
ed  Francis,  the  day  after  the  battle,  to  the  strong  ^^' 
castle  of  PJzzichiton^  near  Cremona,  Committing     15257 
him  to  the  custody  of  Don  Ferdinand  Alarcon, 
General'  of  the  Spanish  infantry,  an  officer  of  great 
bravery  and  of  strict  honour,  but  remarkable  for 
that  severe  and  scrupulous  vigilance  which  such  a 
trust  required. 

Francis,  who  formed  a  judgment  of  theEmperor's 
dispositions  by  his  own,  was  extremely  desirous  that 
Charles  should  be  informed  of  his  situation,  fondly 
hoping  that  from  his  generosity  or  sympathy  he 
should  obtain  speedy  relief.  The  Imperial  gene- 
rals were  no  less  impatient  to  give  their  sovereign 
an  early  account  of  the  decisive  victory  which  they 
had  gained,  and  to  receive  his  instructions  vrith  re- 
gard to  their  future  conduct.  As  the  most  certain 
and  expeditious  method  of  conveying  intelligence 
to  Spain,  at  that  season  of  the  year,  was  by  land,  ' 
Francis  gave  the  commendador  Pennalosa,  who  was 
charged  with  Lannoy's  dispatches,  a  passport  to 
travel  through  France. 

Charles  received  the  iaccount  of  this  signal  and  Effects  of 
unexpected  success  that  had  crowned  his  arms,  with  \^^  ^^ 
a  moderation,  which,  if  it  had  been  real,  would  Chariw. 
have  done  him  more  honour  than  the  greatest  vic- 
tory.   Without  uttering  one  word  expressive  of  ex- 
ultation, or  of  intemperate  joy,  he  retired  imme- 
diately into  his  chapel,  and,  having  spent  an  hour  in 
offering  up  his  thanksgivings  to  Heaven,  returned 
to  the  presence-chamber,  which  by  that  time  was 
filled  with  grandees  and  foreign  ambassadors  as- 
sembled in  order  to  congratulate  him.     He  ac- 
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BOOK  cepted  of  their  compliments  with  a  modest  deport- 
nj^'      ment ;  he  lamented  the  misfortune  of  the  captive 
152$.     ^^S*  ^^  ^  striking  example  of  the  sad  reverse  of 
fortune,  to  which  the  most  powerful  monarchs  arfe 
subject ;  he  forbad  any  public  rejoicings,  <as  inde- 
cent in  a  war  carried  on  among  Christians,  reserv- 
ing them  until  he  should  obtain  a  victory  equally 
illustrious  over  the  Infidels ;  and  seemed  to  take 
pleasure  in  the  advantage  which  he  had  gained, 
only  as  it  would  prove  the  occasion  of  restoring 
peace  to  Christendom'. 
The  Charles,   however,  had  already  begun  to  form 

he  began   schemes  in  his  own  mind,  which  little  suited  such 
to  form,     external  appearances.     Ambition,  not  generosity, 
was  the  ruling  passion  in  his  mind ;  and  the  vic- 
tory at  Pavia  opened  such  new  and  unbounded  pro- 
spects of  gratifying  it,  as  allured  him  with  irre- 
sistible force :  But  it  being  no  easy  matter  to  execute 
the  vast  designs  which  he  meditated,  he  thought  it 
necessary,  while  proper  measures  were  taking  for 
that  purpose,  to  affect  the  greatest  moderation, 
hoping  under  that  veil  to  conceal  his  real  intentions 
from  the  other  princes  of  Europe. 
The  ge-         Meanwhile  France  was  filled  with  consternation. 
sternioS^  The  King  himself  had  early  transmitted  an  account 
in  Prance,  of  the  tout  at  Pavia,  in  a  letter  to  his  mother,  de- 
livered by  Pennalosa,  which  contained  only  these 
words  : — "Madam,  all  is  lost^  except  our  honour." 
The  officers  who  made  their  escape,  when  they  ar- 
rived from  Italy,  brought  such  a  melancholy  detail 
of  particulars  as  made  all  ranks  of  men  sensibly  feel 

» Sandov.  Hist.  i.  641 .    Ulloa  Vita  dell  Carlo  V.  p.  1 1 0. 
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the  greatness  and  extent  of  the  calamity.     France,  book 
without  its  sovereign,  without  money  in  her  trea-  ^^^' 
sury,  without  an  army,  without  generals  to  com-     1525. 
mand  it,  and  encompassed  on  all  sides  by  a  victo- 
rious and  active  enemy,  seemed  to  be  on  the  very 
brink  of  destruction.     But  6n  that  occasion  theThepru- 
great  abilities  of  Louise  the  Regent  saved  the  king- ^^^  l^^^ 
dom,  which  the  violence  of  her  passions  had  more  Regent. 
than  once  exposed  to  the  greatest  danger.    Instead 
of  giving  herself  up  to  such  lamentations  as  were 
natural  to  a  woman  so  remarkable  for  her  maternal 
tenderness,  she  discovered  all  the  foresight,  and  exert- 
ed all  the  activity,  of  a  consummate  politician.    She 
assembled  the  nobles  at  Lyons,  and  animated  them, 
by  her  example  no  less  than  by  her  words,  with 
such  zeal  in  defence  of  their  country  as  its  present 
situation  required.     She  collected  the  remains  of 
the  army  which  had  served  in  Italy,  ransomed  the 
prisoners,  paid  the  arrears,  and  put  them  in  a  con- 
dition to  take  the  field.     She  levied  new  troops, 
provided  for  the  security  of  the  frontiers,  and  raised 
sums  sufficient  for  defraying  these  extraordinary 
expenses.    Her  chief  care,  however,  was  to  appease 
the  resentment,  or  to  gain  the  friendship,  of  the  King 
of  England ;  and  from  that  quarter  the  first  ray  of 
comfort  broke  in  upon  the  French. 

Though  Hepry,  in  entering  into  alliances  with  Effects  of 
Charles  or  Francis,  seldom  followed  any  regular  or  at^Pavia*^^ 
concerted  plan  of  policy,  but  was  influenced  chiefly  °^.,^®"'*y 
by  the  caprice  of  temporary  passions,  such  occur- 
r^ces  often  happened  as  recalled  his  attention  to- 
wards that  equal  balance  of  power  which  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  keep  between  the  two  contending  poten* 
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BOOK  tates^  the  preservation  of  which  he  always  boasted 
^^'  to  be  his  peculiar  office.  He  bad  expected  that  bis 
1525.  union  with  the  Emperor  might  afford  him  an  op- 
portunity of  recovering  some  part  of  those  territo- 
ries in  France  which  had  belonged  to  his  ancestors, 
and  for  the  sake  of  such  an  acquisition  he  did  not 
scruple  to  give  his  assistance  towards  raising  Charles 
to  a  considerable  pre-eminence  above  Francis.  He 
had  never  dreamt,  however,  of  any  event  so  decisive 
and  so  fatal  as  the  victory  at  Pavia,  which  seemed 
not  only  to  have  broken  but  to  have  annihilated  the 
power  of  one  of  the  rivals:  so  that  the  prospect  of  the 
sudden  and  entire  revolution  which  this  would  occa^ 
sion  in  the  political  system,  filled  hitn  with  the  most 
disquieting  apprehensions.  He  saw  all  Europe  in 
danger  of  being  overrun  by  an  ambitious  Prince,  to 
whose  power  there  now  remained  no  counterpoise ; 
and  though  he  himself  might  at  first  be  admitted, 
in  quality  of  an  ally,  to  some  share  in  the  spoils  of 
the  captive  monarch,  it  was  easy  to  discern,  that 
with  regard  to  the  manner  of  making  the  partition, 
as  well  as  his  security  for  keeping  possession  of 
what  should  be  allotted  him,  he  must  absolute- 
ly depend  upon  the  will  of  a  confederate,  to  whose 
forces  his  own  bore  no  proportion.  He  was  sensi* 
ble,  that  if  Charles  were  permitted  to  add  any  con^- 
dderable  part  of  France  to  the  vast  dominions  of 
which  he  was  already  master,  his  neighbourhood 
would  be  much  more  formidable  to  England  than 
'  that  of  the  ancient  French  Kings ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  the  proper  balance  on  the  continent,  to 
which  England  owed  both  its  safety  and  importance, 
would  be  entirely  lost.     Concern  for  the  situation 
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of  the  \inbappy  monarch  co-operated  with  these  po-  book 
liticfll  considerations  ;  his  gallant  behaviour  in  the  '^' 
battle  of  Pavia  had  excited  an  high  degree  of  admi-  1526^ 
ration,  which  never  fails  of  augmenting  sympathy ; 
and  Henry,  naturally  susceptible  of  generous  senti- 
ments, was  fond  of  appearing  as  the  deliverer  of  a 
vanquished  enemy  from  a  state  of  captivity.  The 
passions  of,  the  English  ministier  seconded  the  in- 
clinations of  the  monarch.  Wolsey,  who  had  not 
forgotten  the  disappointment  of  his  hopes  in  two 
successive  conclaves,  which  he  imputed  chiefly  to 
the  Emperor,  thought  this  a  proper  opportunity 
of  taking  revenge  ;  and  Louise  courting  the  friend- 
ship of  England  with  such  flattering  submissions 
as  were  no  less  agreeable  to  the  King  than  to  the 
Cardinal,  Henry  gave  her  secret  assurances  that  he 
would  not  lend  his  aid  towards  oppressing  France 
in  its  present  helpless  state,  and  obliged  her  to  pro- 
mise that  she  would  not  consent  to  dismember 
the  kingdom  even  in  order  to  procure  her  son*s 
liberty  *. 

But  as  Henry's  connections  with  the  Emperor 
made  it  necessary  to  act  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
save  appearances,  he  ordered  public  rejoicings  to  be 
made  in  his  dominions  for  the  success  of  the  Im- 
perial arms ;  and  as  if  he  had  been  eager  to  seize 
tlje  present  opportunity  of  ruining  the  French  mo- 
narchy, he  sent  ambassadors  to  Madrid,. to  congrs^- 
tulate  with  Charles  upon  his  victory ;  to  put  him 
in  mind,  that  he,  as  his  ally,  engaged  in  one  com- 
mon cause,  was  entitled  to  partake  in  the  fruits. of 

'  Mem.  de  Bellay,  94.     Guic.  1.  xvi.  318.     Herbert. 
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B  o  o  K  it ;  and  to  require  that,  in  compliance  willi  the 
^V^^*j  terms  of  their  confederacy,  he  vi^ould  invade  Gui- 
1626.  €i*°6  with  a  powerful  army,  in  order  to  give  him 
possession  of  that  province.  At  the  same  time,  he 
offered  to  send  the  Princess  Mary  into  Spain  or  the 
Low  Countries,  that  she  might  be  educated  under 
the  Emperor*s  direction,  until  the  conclusion  of  the 
marriage  agreed  on  between  them  ;  and  in  return 
for  that  mark  of  his  confidence,  he  insisted  that 
Francis  should  be  delivered  to  him  in  consequence 
of  that  article  in  the  treaty  of  Bruges,  whereby  each 
;of  the  contracting  parties  was  bound  to  surrender 
all  usurpers  to  him  whose  rights  they  had  invaded. 
It  was  impossible  that  Henry  couk)  expect  that  the 
Emperor  would  listen  to  these  extravagant  demands, 
which  it  was  neither  his  interest  nor  in  his  power 
to  grant.  They  appear  evidently  to  have  been  made 
with  no  other  intention  than  to  furnish  him  with  a 
decent  pretext  for  entering  into  such  engagengients^ 
with  France  as  the  juncture  required  ^ 
Oft  the  It  was  among  the  Italian  states,  however,  that 

powers,  the  victory  at  Pavia  occasioned  the  greatest  alarm 
and  terror.  That  balance  of  power  on  which  they 
relied  for  their  security,  and  which  it  had  been  the 
constant  object  of  all  their  negotiations  and  refine- 
ments to  maintain,  was  destroyed  in  a  moment. 
They  were  exposed  by  their  situation  to  feel  the  first 
effects  of  the  uncontrolled  authority  which  Charles 
had  acquired.  They  observed  many  symptoms  of  a 
boundless  ambition  in  that  young  Prince,  and  were 
sensible  that,  as  Emperor,  or  King  of  >  Naples,  he 

^  Herbert,  p.  64., 
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knight  not  only  form  dangerous  pretensions  upon  BOOK 
each  of  their  territories,  but  might  invade  them  i^  ^J*  ^ 
with  great  advantage.  They  deliberated,  therefore,  1525. 
with  much  solicitude  concerning  the  means  of  rais- 
ing such  a  force  as  might  obstruct  his  progress". 
But  their  consultations^  conducted  with  little  union, 
and  executed  with  less  vigourj  had  no  effect.  Cle- 
ment, instead  of  pursuing  the  measures  which  he 
had  concerted  with  the  Venetians  for  securing  the 
liberty  of  Italy,  was  so  intimidated  by  Lannoy's 
threats,  or  overcome  by  his  promises^  that  he  en^ 
tered  into  a  separate  treaty,  binding  himself  to  ad-  April  i; 
vance  a  eonsidera^ile  sum  to  the  Emperor,  in  return 
for  certain  emoluments  whidh  he  was  to  receive 
from  him.  The  money  was  instantly  paid;  but 
Charles  afterwards  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty ;  and 
the  Pope  remained  exposed  at  once  to  infamy  and 
to  ridicule :  to  the  former,  because  he  had  deserted 
the  public  cause  for  his  private  interest ;  to  the  lat- 
ter, because  he  had  been  a  loser  by  that  unworthy 
action  ^. 

How  dishonourable  soever  the  artifice  might  be  Mutiny  in 
which  was  employed  in  order  to  defraud  the  Pope  ^-^  army^ 
of  this  sum^  it  came  very  seasonably  into  the  Vice- 
roy s  hands,  and  put  it  in  his  power  to  extricate 
himself  out  of  an  imminent  danger.  Soon  after 
the  defeat  of  the  French  army,  the  German  troops, 
which  had  defended  Pavia  with  such  meritorious 
courage  and  perseverance,  growing  insolent  upon 

"  Guic.  1.  xvi.  300.  Ruscelli  Lettere  de  Princ.  ii.  74.  76. 
ic.    Thuani  Hist^  lib.  i.  c.  1 1 . 

*  Guic.  lib.  xvi.  305 ^  Mauroceni  Histor.  Vcnct.  ap.  Istorichi 
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BOOK  the  fame  that  they  had  acquired^  and  impatient  of 
^^'      relying  any  longer  on  fruitless  promises,  with  which 
^[^oT*    ^^^y  ^^^^  heen  so  often  amused,   rendered  them- 
selves masters  of  the  town,  with  a  resolution  to 
keep  possession  of  it  as  a  security  for  the  payment 
of  their  arrears ;  and  the  rest  of  the  army  disco- 
vered a  much  stronger  inclination  to  assist  than  to 
punish  the  mutineers.     By  dividing  among  them 
the  money  exacted  from  the  Pope,  Lannoy  quieted 
the  tumultuous  Germans  ;  but  though  this  satisfied 
their  present  demands,  he  had  so  little  prospect  of 
being  able  to  pay  them  or  his  other  forces  regularly  for 
the  future,  and  was  under  such  continual  apprehen- 
jsions  of  their  seizing  the  person  of  the  captive  King, 
that,  not  long  after,  he  was  obliged  to  dismiss  all 
the  Grermans  and  Italians  in  the  Imperial  service^* 
Thus,  from  a  circumstance  that  now  appears  very 
singular,  but  arising  naturally  from  the  constitution 
_      of  most  European  governments  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  while  Charles  was  suspected  by  all  his 
neighbours  of  aiming  at  universal  monarchy ;  arid 
while  he  was  really  forming  vast  projects  of  this 
kind,  his  revenues  were  so  limited,  that  he  could 
not  keep  on  foot  his  victorious  army,  though  it  did 
not  exceed  twenty-four  thousand  men. 
The  Em.        During  these  transactions,  Charles,  whose  pre- 
SberaUons'  tensions  to  moderation  and  disinterestedness  were 
concern-    sqqh  forgotten,  deliberated,  with  the  utmost  solici- 
manner  of  tudc,  liow  he  might  derive  the  greatest  advantagcsi 

h^^vStory.  ^^^^  ^^^  misfortunes  of  his  adversary.     Some  of 
his  counsellors  advised  him  to  treat  Francis  with 

y  Guic.  1.  xvi.  p.  302. 
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the  magnanimity  that  became  a  victorious  Prince,  book 
and,  instead  of  taking  advantage  of  his  situation  to  ^  V^V 
impose  rigorous  conditions,  to  dismiss  him  on  such  1625. 
equal  terms  as  would  bind  him  for  ever  to  his  in- 
terest by  the  ties  of  gratitude  and  affection,  more 
forcible  as  well  as  more  permanent  than  any  which 
could  be  formed  by  extorted  oaths  and  involuntary 
stipulations.  Such  an  exertion  of  generosity  is  not, 
perhaps^  to  be  expected  in  the  conduct  of  political 
affairs,  and  it  was  far  too  refined  for  that  Prince  to 
whom  it  was  proposed.  The  more  obvious,  but  less 
splendid  scheme,  of  endeavouring  to  make  the  ut- 
most of  Francises  calamity,  had  a  greater  number  in 
the  council  to  recommend  it,  and  suited  better  with 
the  Emperor's  genius.  But  though  Charles  adopted 
this  plan,  he  seems  not  to  have  executed  it  in  the 
most  proper  manner.  Instead  of  making  one  great 
effort  to  penetrate  into  France,  with  all  the  forces 
of  Spain  and  the  Low  Countries  ;  instead  of  crush- 
ing the  Italian  states  before  they  recovered  from 
the  consternation  which  the  success  of  his  arms  had 
occasioned,  he  had  recourse  to  the  artifices  of  in- 
trigue and  negotiation.  This  proceeded  partly  from 
necessity,  partly  from  the  natural  disposition  of  his 
mind.  The  situation  of  his  finances  at  that  time 
rendered  it  extremely  difficult  to  carry  on  any  extra- 
ordinary armament;  and  he  himself  having  never 
appeared  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  the  command 
of  which  he  had  hitherto  committed  to  his  generals, 
was  averse  to  bold  and  martial  counsels,  and  trusted 
more  to  the  arts  with  which  he  was  acquainted.  He 
laid,  besides,  too  much  stress  upon  the  victory  of 
Pavia,  as  if  by  that  event  the  strength  of  France  had 
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^^'      kingdom  itself,  no  less  than  the  person  of  its  mo-» 


1625. 
The  rigor- 
ous terms 
he  pro- 
poses to 
Francis. 


Francis 
cai'ried 


narch,  had  been  subjected  to  his  power. 

Full  of  this  opinion,  he  determined  to  set  the 
highest  price  upon  Francis's  freedom ;  and  having 
prdered  the  Count  de  Roeux  to  visit  the  captive 
King  in  his  nanie,  he  instructed  him  to  propose 
the  following  articles,  as  the  conditions  on  which 
he  would  grant  him  his  liberty :  That  he  should 
restore  Burgundy  to  the  Emperor,  from  whose  aur 
pestors  it  had  been  unjustly  wrested ;  that  he  should 
surrender  Provence  and  Dauphine,  that  they  might 
be  erected  into  an  independent  kingdom  for  the 
Constable  Bourbon  :  that  he  should  make  full  sa- 
tisfaction  to  the  King  of  England  for  all  his  claims, 
and  finally  renounce  the  pretensions  of  France  to 
Naples,  Milan,  or  any  other  territory  in  Italy. 
When  Francis,  who  had  hitherto  flattered  himself 
that  he  should  be  treated  by  th^  Eipperor  with  the 
generosity  becoming  one  great  Prince  towards  an- 
other, heard  these  rigoroi|s  conditions,  he  was  so. 
transported  with  indignation,  that,  drawing  his  dag- 
ger hastily,  he  cried  out,  *^  'Twere  better  that  a  King 
should  die  thus."  Alarcon,  alarmed  at  his  vehe- 
mence,  laid  hold  on  his  hand  ;  but  though  he  soon 
recovered  greater  composure,  he  still  declared  in  the 
most  solemn  manner,  that  he  would  rather  remaii^ 
a  prisoner  during  life,  than  purchase  liberty  by  such 
ignominious  concessions*. 

This  mortifying  discovery  pf  the  Emperor's  in- 
tentions greatly  augmented  Francis's  chagrin  anci 
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impatience  under  his  confinement^  and  most  have  book 
driven  him  to  absolute  despair,  if  he  had  not  laid  ,  ^^'  _^ 
hold  of  the  only  thing  which  could  still  administer  1525. 
any  comfort  to  him.  He  persuaded  himself »  that fJs^^n. 
the  conditions  which  Roeux  had  proposed  did  not 
flow  originally  from  Charles  himself,  but  were  dic- 
tated by  the  rigorous  policy  of  his  Spanish  council ; 
and  that  therefore  he  might  hope,  in  one  personal 
interview  with  him,  to  do  more  towards  hastening 
his  own  deliverance  than  could  be  effected  by  long  ne- 
gotiations passing  through  the  subordinate  hands 
of  his  ministers.  Relying  on  this  supposition, 
which  proceeded  from  too  favourable  an  opinion  of 
the  Emperor's  character,  he  offered  to  visit  him  in 
Spain,  and  was  willing  to  be  carried  thither  as  a 
spectacle  to  that  haughty  nation.  Lannoy  employed 
all  his  address  to  confirm  him  in  these  sentiments,  and 
concerted  with  him  in  secret  the  manner  of  execu- 
ting this  resolution .  Francis  was  so  eager  on  a  scheme 
which  seemed  to  open  some  prospect  of  liberty,  that 
he  furnished  the  galleys  necessary  for  conveying 
him  to  Spain,  Charles  being  at  this  time  unable  to 
fit  out  a  squadron  for  that  purpose.  The  Viceroy, 
without  communicating  his  intentions  either  to 
Bourbon  or  Pescara,  conducted  his  prisoner  towards 
Genoa,  under  .pretence  of  transporting  him  by  sea  to 
Naples ;  though  soon  after  they  set  sail,  he  ordered 
the  pilots  to  steer  directly  for  Spain  >  but  the  wind 
happening  to  carry  them  near  the  French  coast,  the 
unfortunate  monarch  had  a  full  prospect  of  his  own 
dominions,  towards  which  he  cast  many  a  sorrow- 
ful and  desiring  look«  They  landed,  however,  in 
a  few  days,  at  Barcelona,  s^nd  soon  after  Francis  was 
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^^'      of  Madrid,  under  the  care  of  the  vigilant  Alarcon, 
1526.     who  guarded  him  with  as  much  circumspection  as 
August  24.  ever*. 
Hen.  VIII.      A  few  days  after  Francis's  arrival  at  Madrid,  and 

concludes       ,         ,.        /^,  •,  ,        ^  ^  >     i       •  i*j 

a  treaty     when  he  began  to  be  sensible  of  his  having  relied, 
with         without  foundation,  on  the  Emperor  s  generosity, 
order  to     Henry  VIIL  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Regent  of 
luTJf     France,  which  afforded  him  some  hope  of  liberty 
lease.       from   another  quarter.     Henry's  extravagant  de- 
mands had  been  received  at  Madrid  with  that  neg* 
lect  which  they  deserved,  and  which  he  probably 
expected.     Charles,  intoxicated  with  prosperity,  no 
longer  courted  him  in  that  respectful  and  submissive 
•manner  which  pleased  his  haughty  temper.     Wol- 
sey,  no  less  haughty  than  his  master,  was  highly 
irritated  at  the  Emperor's  discontinuing  his  wonted 
caresses  and  professions  of  friendship  to  himself. 
These  slight  offences,  added  to  the  weighty  consi- 
derations formerly  mentioned,  induced  Henry  to 
enter  into  a  defensive  alliance  with  Ijouise,  in  which 
all  the  differences  between  him  and  her  son  were 
adjusted;  at  the  same  time  he  engaged  that  he 
would  employ  his  best  offices  in  order  to  procure 
the  deliverance  of  his  new  ally  from  a  state  of  cap- 
tivity^ 
Morone's        While  the  open  defection  of  such  a  powerful  con» 
in*oSe?to  federate  aflected  Charles  with  deep  concern,  a  secret 
overturn    conspiracy  was  carrying  on  in  Italy,  which  threaten* 

the  Em.         ,  -  f         i.  -^     °  .,i  ,.      i        mi 

peror's      ed  bim  with  consequences  still  more  fatal.     The 

•  Mem.  dc  Bellay,  95.    P,  Mart.  Ep.  ulf .    Guiq,  lib.xvi.323. 
^  Herbert.    Fiddeste  Life  of  Wolse  y,  337. 
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restless  and  intriguing  genius  of  Moroni,  ChanoellorB  O  o  K 
of  Milan,  gave  rise  to  this.  His  revenge  had  been  ^^^\j 
amply  gratified  by  the  expulsion  of  the  French  out  1526. 
of  Italy,  and  his  vanity  no  less  soothed  by  the  re-  ^'^^^  *^ 
establishment  of  Sfdrza,  to  whose  interest  he  had 
attached  himself  in  the  duchy  of  Milan.  The  de- 
lays, however,  and  evasions  of  the  Imperial  court, 
in  granting  Sforza  the  investiture  of  his  new  ac- 
quired territories,  had  long  alarmed  Moroni  ;  these 
were  repeated  so  often,  and  with  such  apparent  arti- 
fice, as  became  a  full  proof  to  his  suspicious  mind, 
that  the  Emperor  intended  to  strip  his  master  of 
that  rich  country  which  he  had  conquered  in  his 
name.  Though  Charles^  in  order  to  quiet  the  Pope 
and  Venetians,  no  less  jealous  of  his  designs  than 
Moroni,  gave  Sforza,  at  last,  the  investiture  which 
had  been  so  long  desired  ;  the  charter  was  clogged 
with  so  many  reservations,  and  subjected  him  to 
such  grievous  burdens  as  rendered  the  Duke  of  Mi- 
lan a  dependent  on  the  Emperor,  rather  than  a  vas- 
sal of  the  Empire,  and  afforded  him  hardly  any 
other  security  for  his  possessions  than  the  good 
pleasure  of  an  ambitious  superior.  Such  an  acces- 
sion of  power  as  would  have  accrued  from  the  ad- 
dition of  the  Milanese  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
was  considered  by  Moroni  as  fatal  to  the  liberties 
of  Italy,  no  less  than  to  his  own  importance.  Full 
of  this  idea,  he  began  to  revolve  in  his  mind  the 
possibility  of  rescuing  Italy  from  the  yoke  of  fo" 
reigners  ;  the  darling  scheme,  as  has  been  already 
observed,  of  the  Italian  politicians  in  that  age,  and 
which  it  was  the  great  object  of  their  ambition  to 
accomplish.     If  to  the  glory  of  having  been  the 
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^^  Ian,  he  could  add  that  of  delivering  Naples  from 

162$.     ^^^  dominion  of  the  Spaniards,  he  thought  that 

nothing  would  be  wanting  to  complete  his  fame. 

His  fertile  genius  soon  suggested  to  him  a  project 

for  that  purpose ;  a  difficult,  indeed,  and  daring  one, 

but  for  that  very  reason  more  agreeable  to  his  bold 

and  enterprising  temper. 

His  nego-       Bourbou  and  Pescara  were  equally  enraged  at 

witJTpes-  Lannoy's  carrying  the  French  King  into  Spain  with-> 

para.         Qut  their  knowledge.  The  former,  being  afraid  that 

the  two  monarchs  might,  in  his  absence,  conclude 

some  treaty  in  which  his  interests  would  be  entirely 

sacrificed,  hastened  to  Madrid,  in  order  to  guard 

against  that  danger.  The  latter,  on  whom  the  com*^ 

mand  of  the  army  now  devolved,  was  obliged  to 

remain  in  Italy ;  but,  in  every  company,  he  gave 

vent  to  his  indignation  against  the  Viceroy,  in  ex-^ 

pressions  full  pf  rancour  and  contempt ;  he  acaised 

him,  in  a  letter  to  the  Emperor,  of  cowardice  in  the 

time  of  danger,  and  of  insolence  after  a  victory,  to-? 

wards  the  obtaining  of  which  he  had  contributed 

nothing  either  by  his  valour  or  his  conduct ;  nor 

did  he  abstain  from  bitter  complaints  against  the 

Emperor  himself,  who  had  not  discovered,  as  he 

*  imagined,  a  sufficient  sense  of  his  merit,  nor  be-? 

sto^yed  any  adequate  reward  on  his  services.  .It  was 

on  this  disgust  of  Pescara  that  Moroni  founded  hi$. 

whole  system,     He  knew  the  boundless  ambition 

.     of  his  nature,  the  great  extent  of  his  abilities  in 

peace  as  well  as  war,  and  the  intrepidity  of  his  mind, 

capable  alike  of  undertaking  and  of  executing  the 

most  desperate  designs.     The  cantonment  of  the 
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Spanish  troops  on  the  frontier  of  the  Milanese,  gave  book 
occasion  to  many  interviews  between  him  and  Mo«»  ^   ^^'   ^ 
louh,  in  which  the  latter  took  care  frequently  to     |626, 
turn  the  conversation  to  the  transactions  subsequent 
to  the  battle  of  Pavia,  a  subject  upon  which  the 
Marquis  always  entered  willingly  and  with  passion  ; 
and  Moroni  observing  his  resentment  to  be  uni-- 
formly  violent,  artfully  pointed  out  and  aggravated 
every  circumstance  that  could  increase  its  fury.  He 
painted,  in  the  strongest  cblours^  the  Emperor's 
want  of  discernment,  as  well  as  of  gratitude,  in  pre- 
ferring Lannoy  to  him,  and  in  allowing  that  pre- 
sumptuous Fleming  to  dispose  of  the  captive  King, 
without  consulting  the  man  to  whose  bravery  and 
wisdom  Charles  was  indebted  for  the  glory  of  hav^ 
ing  a  formidable  rival  in  his  power.  Having  warm-^ 
ed  him  by  such  discourses,  he  then  began  to  itin 
sinuate  that  now  was  the  time  to  be  avenged  for 
these  insults,  and  to  acquire  immortal  renown  as 
the  deliverer  of  his  country  from  the  oppression  of 
stranger;5 ;  that  the  states  of  Italy,  weary  of  the  ig- 
nominious and  intolerable  dominion  of  barbarians, 
ivere  at  last  ready  to  combine  in  order  to  vindicate 
their  own  independence ;  that  their  eyes  were  fixed 
on  him  as  the  only  leader  whose  genius  and  good 
fortune  could  ensure  the  happy  success  of  that  noble 
enterprise ;  that  the  attempt  was  no  less  practicable 
than  glorious,  it  being  in  his  power  so  to  disperse 
the  Spanish  infanti-y ,  the  only  body  of  the  Emperor  s 
troops  that  remained  in  Italy,  through  the  villages 
of  the  Milanese,  that  in  one  night  they  might  be 
destroyed  by  the  people,  who,  having  suffered  much 
from  their  exactions  and*  insolence,  would  gladly. 
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^  J^'  out  opposition,  take  possession  of  the  throne  of 
1505^^^  Naples,  the  station  destined  for  him,  and  a  reward 
not  unworthy  the  restorer  of  liberty  to  Italy ;  that 
the  Pope,  of  whom  that  kingdom  held,  and  whose 
predecessors  had  disposed  of  it  on  many  former  oc- 
casions, would  willingly  grant  him  the  right  of  in- 
vestiture ;  that  the  Venetians,  the  Florentines,  the 
Duke  of  Milan,  to  whom  he  had  communicated  the 
scheme,  together  with  the  French,  would  be  the 
guarantees  of  his  right ;  that  the  Neapdlitans  would 
naturally  prefer  the  government  of  one  of  their 
countrymen,  whom  they  loved  and  admired,  to  that 
odious  dominion  of  strangers,  to  which  they  had 
been  so  long  subjected ;  and  that  the  Emperor,  as- 
tonished at  a  blow  so  unexpected,  would  find  that 
he  had  neither  troops  nor  money  to  resist  such  a 
powerful  confederacy*'. 
Betrayed  Pescara,  amazed  at  the  boldness  and  extent  of 
prisoner  by  ^^^  schcme,  listened  attentively  to  Moroni,  but  with 
Pescara.  the  Countenance  of  a  man  lost  in  profound  and 
anxious  thought.  On  the  one  hand,  the  infamy  of 
betraying  his  sovereign,  under  whom  he  bore  such 
high  command,  deterred  him  from  the  attempt ;  on 
the  other,  the  prospect  of  obtaining  a  crown  allured 
him  to  venture  upon  it.  After  continuing  a  short 
space  in  suspense,  the  least  commendable  motives, 
as  is  usual  after  such  deliberations,  prevailed,  and 
ambition  triumphed  over  honour.     In  order,  how- 

*  Guic.  1.  xvi.  325 .  Jovii  Vita  Davnli,  p.  4 1 7.  Oeuv.  de  Bran- 
tome,  iv.  171.  Ruscelli  Lettre  de  Princ.  ii.  91.  Thuarii  Hist, 
lib.  i,  c.  1 1.    P.  Heuter.  Rer.  Austr.  lib.  ix.  c.  3.  p.  207. 
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ever,  to  throw  a  colour  of  decency  on  his  conduct,  book 
he  insisted  that  some  learned  casuists  should  give  ^  ' 
their  opinion,  "  Whether  it  was  lawful  for  a  subject     1525. 
to  take  arms  against  his  immediate  sovereign,  in 
obedience  to  the  lord  paramount  of  whom  the  king- 
dom itself  was  held?"     Such  a  resolution  of  the 
case  as  he  expected  was  soon  obtained  from  the  di- 
vines and  civilians  both  of  Rome  and  Milan ;  the 
negotiation  went  forward;  and  measures  seemed  to 
be  taking  with  great  spirit  for  the  speedy  execution 
of  the  design. 

During  this  interval,  Pescara,  either  shocked  at 
the  treachery  of  the  action  that  he  was  going  to 
commit,  or  despairing  of  its  success,  began  to  en- 
tertain thoughts  of  abandoning  the  engagements 
which  he  had  come  under.  The  indisposition  of 
Sforza,  who  happened  at  that  time  to  be  taken  ill 
of  a  distemper  which  was  thought  mortal,  confirmed 
his  resolution,  and  determined  him  to  make  known 
the  whole  conspiracy  to  the  Emperor,  deeming  it 
more  prudent  to  expect  the  duchy  of  Milan  from 
him  as  the  reward  of  this  discovery,  than  to  aim  at 
a  kingdom  to  be  purchased  by  a  series  of  crimes. 
This  resolution,  however,  proved  the  source  of  ac- 
tions hardly  less  criminal  and  ignominious.  The 
Emperor,  who  had  already  received  full  information 
concerning  the  conspiracy  from  other  hands,  seemed 
to  be  highly  pleased  with  Pescara's  fidelity,  and 
commanded  him  to  continue  his  intrigues  for  some 
time  with  the  Pope  and  Sforza,  both  that  he  might 
discover  their  intentions  more  fully,  and  that  he 
might  be  able  to  convict  them  of  the  crime  with 
greater  certainty.     Pescara,  conscious  of  guilt,  as 
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^  J^'  J  The  physicians,  at  last,  despaired  of  his  life,  and  in- 
1626.  formed  the  Emperor  that  they  saw  no  hope  of  his 
recovery,  unless  he  were  gratified  with  regard  to  that 
point  on  which  he  seemed  to  be  so  strongly  bent. 
Charles,  solicitous  to  preserve  a  life  with  which  all 
his  prospects  of  further  advantage  from  the  victory 
of  Pavia  must  have  terminated,  immediately  con- 
sulted his  ministers  concerning  the  course  to  be 
taken.  In  vain  did  the  Chancellor  Gattinara,  the 
most  able  among  them,  represent  to  him  the  inde- 
cency of  his  visiting  Francis,  if  he  did  not  intend 
to  set  him  at  liberty  immediately  upon  equal  terms ; 
in  vain  did  he  point  out  the  infamy  to  which  he 
would  be  exposed,  if  avarice  or  ambition  should 
prevail  on  him  to  give  the  captive  monarch  this  mark 
of  attention  and  sympathy,  for  which  humanity  and 
Sept.  28.  generosity  had  pleaded  so  long  without  effect.  .  The 
rp/viSs^'  Emperor,  less  delicate,  or  les?  solicitous  about  re- 
^""-  putation,  than  his  minister,  set  out  for  Madrid  to 
visit  his  prisoner.  The  interview  was  short :  Fran- 
cis being  too  weak  to  bear  a  long  conversation, 
Charles  accosted  him  in  terms  full  of  affection  and 
respect,  and  gave  him  such  promises  of  speedy  de- 
liverance and  princely  treatment,  as  would  have  re- 
flected the  greatest  honour  upon  him  if  they  had 
flowed  from  another  source.  Francis  grasped  at 
them  with  the  eagerness  natural  in  his  situation ; 
and,  cheered  with  this  gleam  of  hope^  began  to  re- 
vive from  that  moment,  recovering  rapidly  his 
wonted  health^. 

«  Guic.  1.  xvi.  339.    Sandov.  Hist.  i.  666. 
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He  had  soon  the  mortification  to  find,  that  his  b  O  o  K 
confidence  in  the  Emperor  was  not  better  founded      ^' 
than  formerly.     Charles  returned  instantly  to  To-     1525^ 
ledo  ;  all  negotiations  were  carried  on  by  his  mini-  The  Con-r 
«ters  ;  and  Francis  was  kept  in  as  strict  custody  as  Bourbon 
ever.     A  new  indignity,  and  that  very  galling,  was  JJ"^^^  **' 
added  to  all  those  he  had  already  suffered.     Bour- 
bon arriving  in  Spain  about  this  time,  Charles,  who 
had  so  long  refused  to  visit  the  King  of  France,  re-  Noy.  15. 
ceived  his  rebellious  subject  with  the  most  studied 
respect,     tie  met  him  without  the  gates  of  Toledo, 
embraced.him  with  the  greatest  affection,  and,  pla- 
cing him  on  his  left  hand,  conducted  him  to  his  apart- 
ment. These  marks  of  honour  to  him  were  so  many 

insults  to  the  unfortunate  monarch,  which  he  felt 
in  a  very  sensible  manner.  It  afforded  him  some 
consolation,  however,  to  observe,  that  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Spaniards  differed  widely  from  those 
of  their  sovereign.  That  generous  people  detested 
Bourbon's  crime.  Notwithstanding  his  great  ta^ 
lents  and  important  services,  they  shunned  all  in- 
tercourse with  him,  to  such  a  degree,  that  Charles 
having  desired  the  Marquis  de  Villena  to  permit 
Bourbon  to  reside  in  his  palace  while  the  Court  re- 
mained at  Toledo,  he  politely  replied,  **  That  he 
could  not  refuse  gratifying  his  sovereign  in  that  re- 
quest ;'*  but  added,  with  a  Castilian  dignity  pf  mind, 
that  the  Emperor  must  not  be  surprised,  if,  the 
moment  the  Constable  departed,  he  should  burn  to 
the  ground  a  house  which,  having  been  polluted  by 
the  presence  of  a  traitor,  became  an  unfit  habita- 
tion for  a  man  of  honour  ^ 

'  Guic.  1.  xvi.  335. 
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-BOOK     Charies  himself,  nevertheless,  seemed  to  have  it 
'^  *      much  at  heart  to  reward  Bourbon's  services  in  a 
TsssT^  signal  manner.     But  as  he  insisted,  in  the  first 
Appointed  place,  on  the  accomplishment  of  the  Emperor's  pro- 
the  impe-  mise  of  giving  him  in  marriage  his  sister  Eleanora, 
iTitai™"^   Queen  Dowager  of  Portugal,  the  honour  of  which 
alliance  had  been  one  of  his  chief  inducements  to 
rebel  against  his  iawful  sovereign  ;  as  Francis,  in 
order  to  prevent  such  a  dangerous  union,  had  of- 
fered, before  he  left  Italy,  to  marry  that  Princess  ; 
and  as  Eleanora  herself  discovered  an  inclination 
rather  to  match  with  a  powerful  monarch,  than  with 
his  exiled  subject;   all  these   interfering  circum- 
stances created  great  embarrassment  to  Charles,  and 
left  him  hardly  any  hope  of  extricating  himself  with 

December,  decency.     But  the  death  of  Pescara,  who,  at  ^he 
age  of  thirty-six,  left  behind  him  the  reputation  of 
being  one  of  the  greatest  generals  and  ablest  poli- 
ticians of  that  century,  happened  opportunely  at  this 
juncture  for  his  relief.     By  that  event,  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  in  Italy  became  vacant ;  and 
Charles,  always  fertile  in  resourses,  persuaded  Bour- 
bon, who  was  in  no  condition  to  dispute  his  will, 
to  accept  the  office  of  General  in  Chief  there,  toge- 
ther with  a  grant  of  the  duchy  of  Milan  forfeited 
by  Sforza  ;  and  in  return  for  these  to  relinquish  all 
hopes  of  marrying  the  Queen  of  Portugal  s. 
Negotia-        The  chief  obstacle  that  stood  in  the  way  of  Fran- 
tions  for    ^jjj'g  liberty,  was  the  Emperor's  continuing  to  insist 
Francis's    SO  peremptorily  on  the  restitution  of  Burgundy,  as 
^  ^*      a  preliminary  to  that  event.    Francis  often  declared 

s  Sandov.  Hist.  i.  676.    CEuv.  de  Drant.  iv.  245. 
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that  he  would  never  consent  to  dismember  his  king-  b  d  d  K 
dom ;  and  that,  even  if  he  should  so  far  forget  the  ^^' 
duties  of  a  monarch  as  to  come  to  such  a  resolu- 
tion, the  fundamental  laws  of  the  nation  would  pre- 
vent its  taking  effect.  On  his  part  he  was  willing 
to  make  an  absolute  cession  to  the  Emperor  of  all 
his  pretensions  in  Italy  and  the  Low  Countries ;  he 
promised  to  restore  to  Bourbon  all  his  lands  which 
had  been  confiscated ;  he  renewed  his  proposal  of 
marrying  the  Emperor's  sister,  the  Queen  Dowaget 
pf  Portugal ;  and  engaged  to  pay  a  great  sum  by 
way  of  ransom  for  his  own  person.  But  all  mutual 
esteem  and  confidence  between  the  two  monarchs 
were  now  entirely  lost ;  there  appeared,  on  the  one 
hand,  a  rapacious  ambition,  labouring  to  avail  it- 
self of  every  favourable  circumstance ;  on  the  other, 
suspicion  and  resentment,  standing  perpetually  on 
their  guard ;  so  that  the  prospect  of  bringing  their 
negotiations  to  an  issue  seemed  to  be  far  distant. 
The  Duchess  of  Alen9on,  the  French  King's  sister, 
whom  Charles  permitted  to  visit  her  brother  in  his 
confinement,  employed  all  her  address,  in  order  to 
procure  his  libertv  on  more  reasonable  terms.  Henry  Francis,  in 
of  England  interposed  his  good  offices  to  the  same  resolves  to 
purpose ;  but  both  with  so  little  success,  tnat  Fran-  ^'^^^s^  ^'^ 
cis,  in  despair,  took  suddenly  the  resolution  of  re- 
signing his  crown,  with  all  its  rights  and  preroga- 
tives, to  his  son,  the  Dauphin,  determining  rather 
to  end  his  days  in  prison,  than  to  purchase  his  free- 
dom by  concessions  unworthy  of  a  king.  The  deed 
for  this  purpose,  he  signed  with  legal  formality  in 
Madrid,  empowering  his  sister  to  carry  it  into 
France,  that  it  miglit  be  registered  in  all  the  par* 
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BOOK  liaments  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
c  ^y^  J  timating  his  intention  to  the  Emperor,  he  desired 
1525.  him  to  name  the  place  of  his  confinement,  and  to 
assign  him  a  proper  number  of  attendants  during 
the  remainder  of  his  days  ^. 
Chariei  This  resolution  of  the  French  King  had  great  ef« 
feet ;  Charles  began  to  be  sen^ble,  that  by  pushing 
rigour  to  excess  he  might  defeat  his  own  measures ; 
and  instead  of  the  vast  advantages  which  he  hoped 
'to  draw  from  ransoming  a  powerful  monarch,  ,he 
might  at  last  find  in  his  hands  a  prince  without 
dominions  or  revenues.  About  the  same  time,  one 
of  the  King  of  Navarre^s  domestics  happened,  by  an 
extraordinary  exertion  of  fidelity,  courage,  and  ad- 
dress, to  procure  his  master  an  opportunity  of  es« 
capipg  from  the  prison  in  which  he  had  been  con- 
fined ev^  since  the  battle  of  Pavia.  This  convinced 
the  Emperor  that  the  most  vigilant  attention  of  his 
officers  might  be  eluded  by  the  ingenuity  or  bold- 
ness of  Francis  or  his  attendants,  and  one  unlucky 
hour  might  deprive  him  of  all  the  advantages  which 
he  had  been  so  solicitous  to  obtain.  By  these  con* 
siderations,  he  was  induced  to  abate  somewhat  of 
his  former  demands.  On  th^  other  hand,  Francises 
impatience  under  confinement  daily  increased ;  and 
having  received  certain  intelligence  of  a  powerful 
league  forming  against  his  rival  in  Italy,  he  grew 
more  compliant  with  regard  to  his  concessions, 
trusting  that,  if  he  could  once  obtain  his  liberty,  he 
would  soon  be  in  a  condition  to  resume  whatever 
he  had  yielded* 

^  This  paper  is  published  in  M^moires  Historiques,  &c.  par 
M.  rAbb6  Raynal^  torn.  ii.  p.  151. 
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Such  being  the  views  and  sentiments  of  the  two  book 
tnonarchs^  the  treaty  which  procured  Francis  his  ^  ^^' 
liberty  was  signed  at  Madrid,  on  the  fourteenth  of  ]526; 
January  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-six.  Treaty  of 
The  article  with  regard  to  Burgundy,  which  had 
hitherto  created  the  greatest  difficulty,  was  com- 
promised, Francis  engaging  to  restore  that  duchy 
with  all  its  dependenciel  in  full  sovereignty  to  the 
Emperor  ;  and  Charles  consenting,  that  this  resti- 
tution should  not  be  made  until  the  King  was  set 
at  liberty.  In  order  to  secure  the  performance  of 
this,  as  well  as  the .  other  conditions  in  the  treaty, 
Francis  agreed  that,  at  the  same  instant  when  he 
himself  should  be  released,  he  would  deliver  as  hos- 
tages to  the  Emperor^  his  eldest  son  the  Dauphiri, 
his  second  son  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  or,  in  lieu  of 
the  latter,  twelve  pf  his  principal  nobility,  to  be 
named  by  Charles.  The  other  articles  swelled  to 
a  great  number,  and,  though  not  of  such  impor- 
tance, were  extremely  rigorous.  Among  these  the 
most  remarkable  were,  that  Francis  should  renounce 
all  his  pretensions  in  Italy ;  that  he  should  dis- 
claim any  title  which  he  had  to  the  sovereignty  of 
Flanders  and  Artois ;  that,  within  six  weeks  after 
his  release,  he  should  restore  to  Bourbon,  and  his 
adherents,  all  their  goods,  moveable  and  inimove^ 
able,  and  make  them  full  reparation  for  the  da- 
mages which  they  had  sustained  by  the  confiscation 
of  them ;  that  he  should  use  his  interest  with 
Henry  d' Albert  to  relinquish  his  pretensions  to  the  | 

crown  of  Navarre,  and  should  not,  for  the  future, 
assist  him  in  any  attempt  to  recover  it ;  that  there 
should  be  established  between  the  Emperor  and 
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p  Q  o  K  Francis  a  league  of  perpetual  friendship  and  confe- 
^^'      deracy,  with  a  promise  of  mutual  assistance  in  every 
case  of  necessity;  that,  in  corroboration  of  this 
union,  Francis  should  marry  the  Emperor's  sister, 
the  Queen   Dowager  of  Portugal;   that  Francis 
should  cause  all  the  articles  of  his  treaty  to  be  rati- 
fied by  the  States,  and  registered  in  the  parliaments 
of  his  kingdom  ;  that,  upon  the  Emperor's  receiv- 
ing this  ratifiqatipn,  the  hostages  should  be  set  at 
liberty ;  but,  in  their  place,  the  Duke  of  Angou- 
leme,  the  King's  third  son,  should  be  delivered  to 
Charles ;  that,  in  order  to  manifest,  as  well  as  to* 
strengthen  the  amity  between  the  two  monarchs^ 
he  might  be  educated  at  the  Imperial  court ;  and 
that  if  Francis  did  not,  within  the  time  limited, 
fulfil  the  stipulations  in  the  treaty,  he  should  pro- 
mise, upon  his  honour  and  oath,  to  return  to  Spain, 
and  to  surrender  himself  again  a  prisoner  to  the 
Emperor  ^ 
Senti-   .        By  this  treaty,  Charles  flattered  himself  that  he 

mdits  of' 

that  age    had  not  only  effectually  humbled  his  rival,  but  that 
^*^/f" ..  he  had  taken  such  precautions  as  would  for  ever 

speet  to  it.  .  .    , 

prevent  his  re-attaining  any  formidable  degree  of 
power.  The  opinion  which  the  wisest  politicians 
formed  concerning  it,  was  very  different;  they 
could  not  persuade  themselves  that  Francis,  after 
obtaining  his  liberty,  would  execute  articles  against 
which  he  had  struggled  so  long,  and  to  which, 
notwithstanding  all  that,  he  felt  during  a  long  and 
rigorous  confinement,  he  had  consented  with  the 

\  Recueil  d^s  Tisut.  torn.  ii.  112.    UHoa  Vita  del  Carlo  V. 
p.  102,  &c. 
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Utmost  reluctance.  Ambition  and  resentment,  they  book 
knew,  would  conspire  in  prompting  him  to  violate      '^' 
the  hard  conditions  to  which  he  had  been  con-     1526. 
strained  to  submit ;  nor  would  arguments  and  ca- 
sui^ry  be  wanting  to  represent  that  which  was  so 
manifestly  advantageous,  to  be  necessary  and  just. 
If  one  part  of  Francis's  conduct  had  been  known 
at  that  time,  this  opinion  might  have  been  founded, 
not  in  conjecture,  but  in  certainty.     A  few  hours  Francis 

sccrfctlv 

before  he  signed  the  treaty,  he  assembled  such  of  protests 
his  counsellors  as  were  then  at  Madrid ;  and  having,  ^f^^"^'  ^^® 
exacted  from  them  a  solemn  oath  of  secrecy,  he  of  it. 
made  a  long  enumeration,  in  their  presence,  of  the 
dishonourable  arts,  as  well  as  unprincely  rigour^ 
which  the  Emperor  had  employed  in  order  to  en- 
snare or  intimidate  him.    For  that  reason,  he.  took 
a  formal  protest  in  the  hands  of  notaries,  that  his 
consent  to  the  treaty  should  be  considered  as  an 
involuntary  deed,  and  be  deemed  null  and  void^. 
By  this  disingenuous  artifice,  for  which  even  the 
treatment  that  he  had  met  with  was  no  apology, 
Francis  endeavoured  to  satisfy  his  honour  and  con- 
science in  signing  the  treaty,  and  to  provide,  at  the 
same  time,  a  pretext  on  which  to  break  it. 

Great,  meanwhile,  were  the  outward  demonstra- 
tlons  of  love  and  confidence  between  the  two  mo- 
narchs;  they  appeared  often  together  in  public; 
they  frequently  had  long  conferences  in  private ; 
they  travelled  in  the  same  litter,  and  joined  in  the 
same  amusements.  But,  amidst  these  signs  of 
peace  and  friendship,  the  Emperor  still  harboured 

^  Recueil  des  Trait,  torn,  ii.  p.  107. 
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BOOK  suspicion  in  his  mind.     Though  the  ceremonies 

^^'  of  the  marriage  between  Francis  and  the  Queen  of 
j^^  Portugal  were  performed  soon  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty,  Charles  would  not  petmit  him  to 
consummate  it  until  the  return  of  the  ratification 
from  France.  Even  then  Francis  was  not  allowed 
to  be  at  full  liberty ;  his  guards  w6re  still  continued ; 
though  caressed  as  a  brother-in-law,  he  was  still 
watched  like  a  prisoner ;  and  it  was  obvious  to  at- 
tentive observers,  that  an  union,  in  the  very  be- 
ginning of  which  there  might  be  discerned  such 
symptoms  of  jealousy  and  distrust,  could  not  be 
cordial,  or  of  long  continuance^ 

Ratified  in  About  a  month  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty, 
ranee,  ^j^^  Regent's  ratification  of  it  was*  brought  from 
France ;  and  that  wise  Princess,  preferring,  on  this 
occasion,  the  public  good  to  domestic  affection,  in- 
formed her  son,  that,  instead  of  the  twelve  noble- 
men named  in  the  treaty,  she  had  sent  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  along  with  his  brother  the  Dauphin,  to  the 
frontier^  as  the  kingdom  could  suffer  nothing  by 
the  absence  of  a  child,  but  must  be  left  almost  in^ 
capable  of  defence,  if  deprived  of  its  ablest  states- 
men and  most  experienced  generals,  whom  Charles 

Francis  «et  had  artfully  included  in  his  nomination.  At  last 
^'  Francis  took  leave  of  the  Emperor,  whose  suspicion 
of  the  King's  sincerity  increasing,  as  the  time  of 
putting  it  to  the  proof  approached,  he  endeavoured 
to  bind  him  still  faster  by  exacting  new  promises, 
which,  after  those  he  had  already  made,  the  French 
Monarch  was  not  slow  to  grant.     He  set  out  from 
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Madrid,  a  place  which  the  remembrance  of  many  book 
afflicting  circumstances  rendered  peculiarly  odious  ^J^' 
to  him,  with  the  joy  natural  on  such  an  occasion,  i^sT 
and  began  the  long  wished-for  journey  towards  his 
own  dominions.  He  was  escorted  by  a  body  of 
horse  under  the  command  of  Alarcon,  who,  as  the 
King  drew  near  the  frontiers  of  France,  guarded 
him  with  more  scrupulous  exactness  than  ever. 
When  he  arrived  at  the  river  Andaye,  which  sepa- 
rates the  two  kingdoms,  Lautrec  appeared  on  the 
opposite  bank  with  a  guard  of  horse  equal  in  numr 
ber  to  Alarcon  s.  An  empty  bark  was  moored  in 
the  middle  of  the  stream  ;  the  attendants  drew  up 
in  order  on  the  opposite  banks :  at  the  same  in- 
stant, Lannoy,  with  eight  gentlemen,  put  off  from 
the  Spanish,  and  Lautrec  with  the  same  number 
from  the  French  side  of  the  river;  the  former  had 
the  King  in  his  boat ;  the  latter,  the  Dauphin  anci 
Duke  of  Orleans ;  they  met  in  the  empty  vessel ; 
the  exchange  was  made  in  a  moment :  Francis, 
after  a  short  embrace  of  his  children,  leaped  into 
Lautrec's  boat,  and  reached  the  French  shore.  He 
mounted  at  that  instant  a  Turkish  horse,  waved  bis 
hand  over  his  head,  and  with  a  joyful  voice  crying 
aloud  several  times,  ^^  I  am  yet  a  King,**  galloped 
full  speed  to  St.  John  de  Luz,  and  from  thence  to 
Bayonne.  '  This  event,  no  less  impatiently  desired 
by  the  French  nation  than  by  their  Monarch,  hap- 
pened on  the  eighteenth  of  March^  a  year  and 
twenty-two  days  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Pavia™. 
'  Soon  after  the  Emperor  had  taken  leave  of  Fran- 

»»  Sandov.  Hist,  i.  735.     Guic.  L  xvi.  355. 
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BOOK  cis,  and  permitted  him  to  begin  bis  journey  to- 
^^'      wards  his  own  dominions,  be  set  out  for  Seville,  in 
^^26?^  order  to  solemnize  his  marriage  with  Isabella,  the 
The  Em-   daughter  of  Emanuel,  the  late  King  of  Portugal, 
l^^age    and  the  sister  of  John  III.,  who  had  succeeded  him 
with  isa-   in  the  throne  of  that  kingdom.  Isabella  was  a  Prin- 
Portugal.   cess  of  uncommon  beauty  and  accomplishments  ; 
and  as  the  Cortes,  both  in  Castile  and  Aragon,  had 
warmly  solicited  their  sovereign  to  marry,  the  choice 
of  a  wife  so  nearly  allied  to  the  royal  blood  of  both 
kingdoms  was  extremely  acceptable  to  his  subjects. 
The  Portuguese,  fond  of  this  new  connexion  with 
the  first  monarch  in  Christendom,  granted  him  an 
extraordinary  dowry  with  Isabella,   amounting  to 
nine  hundred  thousand  crowns,  a  sum  which,  from 
the  situation  of  his  affairs  at  that  juncture,  was  of 
March  12.  "^  small  consequence  to  the  Emperor.     The  mar- 
riage was  celebrated  with  that  splendour  and  gaiety 
which  became  a  great  and  youthful  Prince.  Charles 
lived  with  Isabella  in  perfect  harmony,  and  treated 
her  on  all  occasions  with  much  distinction  and  re- 
gard". 
Affairs  of       During  these  transactions,  Charles  could  hardly 
Germany,  gjyg  ^ny  attention  to  the  affairs  of  Germany,  though 
it  was  torn  in  pieces  by  commotions  which  threat- 
'ened  the  most  dangerous  consequences.     By  the 
feudal  institutions,  which  still  subsisted  almost  un- 
impaired in  the  Empire,  the  property  of  lands  was 
Griev-       vested  in  the  princes  and  free  barons.     Their  vas- 
^^^^  ^^    sals  held  of  them  by  the  strictest  and  most  limited 

»  UUoa  Vita  di  Carlo  V.  p.  106.  Belcarius  Com.  Rerum 
GaHic.  p.  565.  Spalatinus  ap.  Struv.  Corp.  Hist.  Germ*  ii. 
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tenures  ;  while  the  great  body  of  the  people  was  book 
kept  in  a  state  but  little  removed  from  absolute  ser-  ^  ^^' 
vitude.     In  some  places  of  Germany,  people  of  the     1526; 
lowest  class  were  so  entirely  in  the  power  of  their  the  pea- 
masters,  as  to  be  subject  to  personal  and  domestic 
slavery,  the  most  rigorous  form  of  that  wretched 
state.     In  other  provinces,  particularly  in  Bohemia 
and  Lusatia,  the  peasants  were  bound  to  remain  on 
the  lands  to  which  they  belonged,  and,  making  part 
of  the  estate,  were  transferred  like  any  other  pro- 
perty from  one  hand  to  another.   Even  in  Suabia, 
and  the  countries  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  where 
their  condition  was  most  tolerable,  the  peasants  not 
only  paid  the  full  rent  of  their  farms  to  the  landlord; 
but  if  they  chose  either  to  change  the  place  of  their 
abode,  or  to  follow  a  new  profession,  before  they 
could  accomplish  what  they  desired,  they  were  ob^- 
liged  to  purchase  this  privilege  at  a  certain  price. 
Besides  this,  all  grants  of  lands  to  peasants  expired 
at  their  death,  without  descending  to  their  poste- 
rity.    Upon  that  event,  the  landlord  had  a  right  to 
the  best  of  their  cattle,  as  well  as  of  their  furniture ; 
and  their  heirs,  in  order  to  obtain  a  renewal  of  the 
grant,  were  obliged  to  pay  large  sumsby  way  of  fine. 
These  exactions,  though  grievous,  were  borne  with 
patience,  because  they  were  customary  and  ancient: 
but  when  the  progress  of  elegance  and  luxury,  as 
well  as  the  changes  introduced  into  the  art  of  war, 
came  to  increase  the  expense  of  government,  and 
made  it  necessary  for  princes  to  levy  occasional  or 
stated  taxes  on  their  subjects,  such  impositions, 
being  new,  appeared  intolerable ;  and  in  Germany, 
(hese  duties  being  laid  chiefly  upon  beer^  wine,  md 
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]^  O  0  K  other  necessaries  of  life,  affected  the  common  peo* 
yT^'j  pie  in  the  most  sensible  manner.     The  addition  of 
1526.     such  a  load  to  their  former  burdens  drove  them  to 
despair.     It  was  to  the  valour  inspired  by  resent- 
ment  against  impositions  of  this  kind/  that  the 
Swiss  owed  the  acquisition  of  their  liberty  in  the 
fourteenth  century.     The  same  cause  had  excited 
the  peasants  in  several  other  provinces  of  Germany 
to  rebel  against  their  superiors  towards  the  end  of 
^the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
turies; and  though  these  insurrections  were  not 
attended  with  like  success^  they  could  not,  how^ 
ever,  be  quelled  without  much  difficulty  and  blood- 
shed^. 
Their  in-        By  thesc  chccks,  the  spirit  of  the  peasants  was 
'"suabTa  overawed  rather  than  subducd;  and  their  grievances 
multiplying  continually,  they  ran  to  arms,  in  the 
year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-six,  with 
the  most  frantic  rage.     Their  first  appearaiice  was 
near  Ulm,  in  Suabia.    The  peasants  in  the  adjacent 
coimtry  flocked  to  their  standard  with  the  ardour 
and  impatience  natural  to  men  who,  having  groaned 
long  under  oppression,'  beheld  at  last  some  prospect 
of  deliverance ;  and  the  contagion,  spreading  from 
province  to  province,  reached  almost  every  part  of 
Germany.     Wherever  they  came,  they  plundered 
the  monasteries;  wasted  the  lands  of  their  supe- 
riors ;  rased  their  castles,  and  massacred  without 
mercy  all  persons  of  noble  birth  who  were  so  un- 
happy as  to  fall  into  their  hands  p.     Having  intimi- 

•  Seckend.  lib.  ii.  p.  2.  6. 

p  Petr.  CiinituB  de  Bello  Rusticano,  ap.  Frcher.  Script.  Rer. 
Germ.    Argent.  1717,  vol.  iii.  p.  243. 
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dated  their  oppressors,  as  they  imagined,  by  the  vio-  book 
lence  of  these  proceedings,  they  began  to  consider  ^  ^^*  j 
what  would  be  the  most  proper  and  effectual  me^  l52fi. 
thod  of  securing  themselves  for  the  future  from  their 
tyrannical  exactions.  With  this  view,  they  drew 
up  and  published  a  memorial,  containing  all  their 
demands,  and  declared,  that  while  arms  were  in 
their  hands,  they  would  either  persuade  or  oblige  the 
nobles  to  give  them  fiill  satisfaction  with  regard  to 
these.  The  chief  articles  were,  that  they  might  have 
liberty  to  choose  their  own  pastors;  that  they  might 
be  freed  from  the  payment  of  all  tythes,  except  those 
of  corn ;  that  they  might  no  longer  be  considered 
as  the  slaves  or  bondmen  of  their  superiors ;  that 
the  liberty  of  hunting  and  fishing  might  be  com- 
mon; that  the  great  forests  might  not  be  regarded 
as  private  property,  but  be  open  for  the  use  of  all ; 
that  they  might  be  delivered  from  the  unusual  bur-^ 
den  of  taxes  under  which  they  laboured ;  that  the  . 
administration  of  justice  might  be  rendered  less  ri- 
gorous and  more  impartial ;  that  the  encroachments 
of  the  nobles  upon  meadows  and  commons  might 
be  restrained^. 

Many  of  these  demands  were  extremely  reason-  quelled. 

.  able ;  and,  being  urged  by  such  formidable  numbers, 
should  have  met  with  some  redress.  But  those  un- 
wieldy bodies,  assembled  in  different  places,  had 
neither  union,  nor  conduct,  nor  vigour.     Being 

•-4ed  by  persons  of  the  lowest  rank,  without  skill  in 
war,  or  knowledge  of  what  was  necessary  for  accom- 
plishing their  designs ;   all  their  exploits  were  di- 

s  Slcid.  Hist.  p.  90* 
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BOOK  stinguished  only  by  a  brutal  and  unmeaning  fury. 
^    ^^'   ,  To  oppose  this,  the  princes  and  nobles  of  Suabia 
1626.     and  the  lower  Rhine  raised  such  of  their  vassals  as 
still  continued  faithful,  and  attacking  some  of  the 
mutineers  with  open  force,  and  others  by  surprise, 
cut  to  pieces  or  dispersed  all  who  infested  those 
provinces  ;  *  so  that  the  peasants,  after  ruining  the 
open  country,  and  losing  upwards  of  twenty  thou- 
sand of  their  associates  in  the  field,  were  obliged  to 
return  to  their  habitations  with  less  hope  than  ever 
of  relief  from  their  grievances'. 
Their  in*       These  commotions  happened  at  first  in  provinces 
tioM  r     ^^  Germany  where  Luther's  opinions  had  made  lit- 
Thuiingia  tie  progress ;  and,  being  excited  wholly  by  political 
causes,  had  no  connection  with  the  disputed  points 
in  religion.     But  the  phrensy  reached  at  last  those 
countries  in  which  the  Reformation  was  established, 
derived  new  strength  from  circumstances  peculiar 

to  them,  and  rose  to  a  still  greater  pitch  of  extra- 
vagance. The  Reformation,  wherever  it  was  re- 
ceived, increased  that  bold  and  innoyating  spirit  to 
which  it  jowed  its  birth.  Men  who  had  the  courage 
to  overturn  a  System  supported  by  every  thing  which 
can  command  respect  or  reverence,  were  not  to  be 
overawed  by  any  authority,  how  great  or  venerable 
*  soever.  After  having  been  accustomed  to  consider 
themselves  as  judges  of  the  most  impoftant  doc- 
trines in  religion,  to  examine  these  freely,  and  to 
reject  without  scruple  what  appeared  to  them  erro- 
neous, it  was  natural  for  them  to  turn  the  same 

'  Seck^nd.  lib.  ii.  p.  10.     Petr.  Gnodalius  de  Rusticanorum 
Tumultu  in  Germania^  ap.  Scard.  Script,  vol.  ii.  p.  131,  &c. 
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daring  and  inquisitive  eye  towards  government,  and  BOOK 
to  think  of  rectifying  whatever  disorders  or  imper-  ^^* 
Sections  were  discovered  there.  As  religious  abuses 
had  been  reformed  in  several  places  without  the  per- 
piission  of  the  magistrate,  it  was  an  easy  transition 
to  attempt  the  redress  of  political  grievances  in  the 
same  manner. 

No  sooner,  then,  did  the  spirit  of  revolt  break  mpre  for- 
out  in  Thuringia,  a  province  subject  to  the  Elector  ™ 
of  Saxony,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  mostly 
converts  to  Lutheranism,  than  it  assumed  a  new 
and  more  dangerous  form.  Thomas  Muncer,  one  of 
Luther's  disciples,  having  estabFished  himself  in  that 
country,  had  acquired  a  wonderful  ascendant  over 
the  minds  of  the  people.     He  propagated  among 
them  the  wildest  and  most  enthusiastic  notions,  but 
such  as  tended  manifestly  to  inspire  them  with 
boldness,  and  lead  them  to  sedition.    "  Luther  (he  Their 
told  them)  had  done  more  hurt  than  service  to  reli-  ^p^t.^ 
gion.     He  had,  indeed,  rescued  the  church  from 
the  yoke  of  Popery,  but  his  doctrines  encouraged, 
and  his  life  set  an  example  of,  the  utmost  licentious- 
ness of  manners.     In  order  to  avoid  vice  (says  he), 
men  must  practise  perpetual  mortification.     They 
must  put  on  a  grave  countenance,  speak  little,  wear 
a  plain  garb,  and  be  serious  in  their  whole  deport- 
ment.    Such  as  prepare  their  hearts  in  this  manner, 
may  expect  that  the  Supreme  Being  will  direct  all 
their  steps,  and  by  some  visible  sign  discover  his 
will  to  them :  if  that  illumination  be  at  any  time 
withheld,  we  may  expostulate  with  the  Almighty, 
A'l^io  deals  with  us  so  harshly,  and  remind  him  of 
his  promises.     ThU  expostulation  and  anger  will 
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B  o  o  K  be  highly  acceptable  to  God,  and  will  at  last  prevail 
^^^'  on  him  to  guide  us  with  the  same  unerring  hand 
1526/  which  conducted  the  patriarchs  of  old.  Let  us  be- 
ware, however,  of  offending  him  by  our  arrogance  J 
but  as  all  men  are  equal  in  his  eye,  let  them  return 
to  that  condition  of,  equality  in  which  he  formed 
them ;  and,  having  all  things  in  common,  let  them' 
live  together  like  brethren,  without  any  marks  of 
subordination  or  pre-eminence'." 

Extravagant  as  these  tenets  were,  they  flattered 
so  many  passions  in  the  human  heart,  as  to  make  a 
deep  impression.     To  aim  at  nothing  more  than 
abridging  the  power  of  the  nobility,  was  now,  con- 
sidered as  a  trifling  and  partial  reformation,  not 
worth  the  contending  for ;  it  was  proposed  to  level 
every  distinction  among  mankind,  and,  by  abolish- 
ing property,  to  reduce  them  to  their  natural  state 
of  equality,  in  which  /all  should  receive  their  sub- 
sistence from  one  common  stock.  Muncer  assured 
them,  that  the  design  was  approved  of  by  Heaven, 
and  that  the  Almighty  had  in  a  dream  ascertained 
him  of  its  success.     The  peasants  set  about  the  ex- 
ecution of  it,  not  only  with  the  rage  which  animated 
those  of  their  order  in  other  parts  of  Germany,  but 
with  the  ardour  which  enthusiasm  inspires.     They 
deposed  the  magistrates  in  all  the  cities  of  which 
they  were  masters  ;  seized  the  lands  of  the  nobles, 

and  obliged  such  of  them  as  they  got  into  their 
hands,  to  put  on  the  dress  commonly  worn  by  pea- 
sants, and,  instead  of  their  former  titles,  to  be  sa- 
tisfied with  the  appellation  given  to  people  in  the 

»  Seckend.  Rb.  ii.  p.  13.     Sleid.  Hist,  p.  83. 
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lowest  class  of  life.  Great  tiumbers  engaged  in  this  book 
wild  undertaking ;  but  Muncer,  their  leader  and  ,^  ' 
their  prophet,  was  destitute  of  the  abilities  necessary  1526. 
for  conducting  it.  He  had  all  the  extravagance, 
but  not  the  courage,  which  enthusiasts  usually  pos- 
sess. It  was  with  difficulty  he  could  be  persuaded 
to  take  the  field ;  and  though  he  soon  drew  toge- 
ther eight  thousand  men,  he  sufiered  himself  to  be 
surrounded  by  a  body  of  cavalry  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  the  Landgrave  of 
Hesse,  and  the  Duke  of  Brunswick.  These  princes, 
unwillingto  shed  the  bloodof  their  deluded  subjects, 
sent  a  young  nobleman  to  their  camp,  with  the 
offer  of  a  general  pardon,  if  they  would  immediately 
lay  down  their  arms,  and  deliver  up  the  authors  of 
the  sedition.  .  Muncer,  alarmed  at  this,  began  to 
harangue  his  followers  with  his  usual  vehemence, 
exhorting  them  not  to  trust  these  deceitful  promises 
of  their  oppressors,  nor  to  desert  the  cause  of  God 
and  of  Christian  liberty. 

But  the  sense  of  present  danger  making  a  deeper  Peasants 
impression  on  the  peasants  than  his  eloquence,  con- 
fusion and  terror  were  visible  in  every  face,  when  a 
rainbow,  which  was  the  emblem  that  the  mutineers 
had  painted  on  their  colours,  happening  to  appear 
in  the  clouds,  Muncer,  with  admirable  presence  of 
mind,  laid  hold  of  that  incident,  and  suddenly  raising 
his  eyes  and  hands  towards  heaven, — "  Behold," 
cries  he,  with  an  elevated  voice,  "  the  sign  which  -^ 
•*  God  has  given.     There  is  the  pledge  of  your- 

safety,  and  a  token  that  the  wicked  shall  be  de- 
"  stroyed."  The  fanatical  multitude  set  up  instantly 
a  great  shout,  as  if  victory  had  been  certain  ;  and, 

VOL.  II.  X 
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BOOK  passing  in  a  moment  from  one  extreme  to  another, 
^^^'      massacred  the  unfortunate  nobleman  who  had  come 
1526.    with  the  offer  of  pardon,  arid  demanded  to  be  led  to- 
wards the  enemy.     The  princes,  enraged  at  this 
shocking  violation  of  the  laws  of  war,  advanced  with 
May  15.     no  less  impetuosity,  and  began  the  attack:  but  the 
behaviour  of  the  peasants  in  the  combat  was  not 
such  as  might  have  been  expected  either  from  their 
ferocity  or  confidence  of  success ;  an  undisciplined 
rabble  was  no  equal  match  for  well-trained  troops ; 
above  five  thousand  were  slain  in  the  field,  almost 
without  making  resistance ;    the    rest  fled,   and 
among  the  foremost  Muncer  their  general.  He  was 
taken  next  day ;  and  being  condemned  to  such  pu- 
nishments as  his  crimes  had  deserved,  he  suffered 
them  with  a  poor  and  dastardly  spirit.     His  death 
put  an  end  to  the  insurrections  of  the  peasants, 
which  had  filled  Germany  with  such  terror^;  but  the 
enthusiastic  notions  which  he  had  scattered  were 
not  extirpated,  and  produced,  not  long  after,  effects 
more  memorable  as  well  as  more  extravagant. 
Luther's        During  these  commotions,  Luther  acted  with  ex- 
and  pni-    emplary  prudence  and  moderation ;  like  a  common 
duct  ^"'   psirent,  solicitous  about  the  welfare  of  both  parties, 
without  sparing  the  faults  or  errors  of  either.     On 
the  one  hand,  he  addressed  a  monitory  discourse  to 
the  nobles,  exhorting  them  to  treat  their  dependents 
with  greater  humanity  and  indulgence.     On  the 
other,  he  severely  censured  the  seditious  spirit  of 
the  peasants,  advising  them  not  to  murmur  at  hard- 

*  Sleid.  Hist.  p.  84.    Seckend,  lib.  ii.  p.  12.    Gnodalius  Tu- 
mult  Rui^can.  155. 
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ships  inseparable  from  their  condition,  nor  to  seek  book 
for  redress  by  any  but  legal  means".  '^' 

Luther's  famous  marriage  with  Catherine  a  Boria,  \^ 
a  nun  of  a  noble  family,  who,  having  thrown  off  the  His  mar- 
veil,  had  fled  from  the  cloister,  happened  this  year, 
and  was  far  from  meeting  with  the  same  approba- 
lion.  Even  his  most  devoted  followers  thought  this 
step  indecent,  at  a  time  when  his  country  was  in- 
volved in  so  many  calamities  ;  while  his  enemies 
never  mentioned  it  with  any  softer  appellation  than 
that  of  incestuous  or  profane.  Luther  himself  was 
sensible  of  the  impression  which  it  had  made  to  his 
disadvantage ;  but  being  satisfied  with  his  own  con- 
duct, he  bore  the  censure  of  his  friends,  and  the 
reproaches  of  his  adversaries^  with  his  usual  forti- 
tude \ 

This  year  the  Reformation  lost  its  first  protector.  May  5. 
Frederic,  Elector  of  Saxony ;  but  the  blow  was  the 
less  sensibly  felt,  as  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
John,  a  more  avowed  and  zealous,  though  less  able 
patron  of  Luther  and  his  doctrines. 

Another  event  happened  about  the  same  time,  Prussia 
which,  as  it  occasioned  a  considerable  change  in  JJ^m'^e 
the  state  of  Germany,  must  be  traced  back  to  its  Teutonic 
source.  While  thephrensy  of  the  Crusades  possessed 
all  Europe  during  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centu- 
ries, several  orders  of  religious  knighthood  were 
founded  in  defence  of  the  Christian  faith  against 
Heathens  and  Infidels.  Among  these,  the  Teutonic 
order  in  Germany  was  one  of  the  most  illustrious, 
the  knights  of .  which    distinguished  themselves 

«  Sleid.  Hist.  p.  87.  *  Seckend.  lib.ii.fi.  15. 
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BOOK  greatly  in  all  the  enterprises  carried  on  in  the  Holy 
'^'      Land.     Being  driven  at  last  from  their  isettlements 

lh26.  ^^  ^^^  ^^*^»  ^'^^y  ^^^^  obliged  to  return  to  their  na- 
tive country.  Their  zeal  and  valour  were  too  im- 
petuous to  remain  long  inactive.  They  invaded, 
on  very  slight  pretences,  the  province  of  Prussia, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  were  still  idolaters ;  and, 
having  completed  the  conquest  of  it  about  the  midi- 
dle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  held  it  many  years  as 
a  fief  depending  on  the  crown  of  Poland.  Fierce 
contests  arose,  during  this  period,  between  the 
Grand-masters  of  the  order  and  the  Kings  of  Po- 
land ;  the  former  struggling  for  independence,  while 
the  latter  asserted  their  right  of  sovereignty  with 
great  firmness.  Albert,  a  Prince  of  the  house  of 
Brandenburg,  who  was  elected  Grand-master  in 
the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  eleven,  en- 
gaging keenly  in  this  quarrel,  maintained  a  long  war 
with  Sigismund,  King  of  Poland ;  but  having  be- 
come an  early  convert  to  Luther's  doctrines,  this 
gradually  lessened  his  zeal  for  the  interests  of  his 
fraternity,  so  that  he  took  the  opportunity  of  the 
confusions  in  the  Empire,  and  the  absence  of  the 
Emperor,  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  Sigismund, 
greatly  to  his  own  private  emolument.  By  it,  that 
part  of  Prussia,  which  belonged  to  the  Teutonic 
order,  was  erected  into  a  secular  and  hereditary 
duchy,  and  the  investiture  of  it  granted  to  Albert, 
who,  in  return,  bound  himself  to  do  homage  for  it 
to  the  Kings  of  Poland  as  their  vassal.  Immedi- 
ately after  this,  he  made  public  profession  of  the 
reformed  religion,  and  married  a  Princess  of  Den- 
mark.    The  Teutonic  knights  exclaimed  so  loudly 
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against  the  treachery  of  their  Grand-master,  that  BOOK 
he  was  put  under  the  ban  of  the  Empire ;  but  he      '^* 
still  kept  possession  of  the  province  which  he  had     15^; 
usurped,  and  transmitted  it  to  his  posterity.     In     - 
process  of  time,  this  rich  inheritance  fell  to  the 
Electoral  branch  of  the  family ;  all  dependence  on 
the  crown  of  Poland  was  shaken  off;  and  the  Mar- 
graves of  Brandenburg,  having  assumed  the  title  of 
Kings  of  Prussia,  have  not  only  risen  to  an  equality 
with  the  first  Princes  in  Germany,  but  take  their 
rank  among  the  great  Monarchs  of  Europe^. 

Upon  the  return  of  the  French  King  to  his  do-  First  mea* 
minions,  the  eyes  of  all  the  powers  in  Europe  were  the  French 
fixed  upon  him,  that,  by  observing  his  first  motions,  i^ng  «pon 
they  might  form  a  judgment  concerning  his  subse-  ^  Fracw 
quent  conduct.     They  were  not  held  long  in  sus- 
pense.    Francis,  as  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Bayonne, 
wrote  to  the  King  of  England,  thanking  him  for 
the  zeal  and  affection  wherewith  he  had  interposed 
in  his  favour,  to  which  he  acknowledged  that  he        » 
owed  the  recovery  of  his  liberty.     Next  day,  the 
Emperor's  ambassadors  demanded  audience,  and, 
in  their  master's  name,  required  him  to  issue  such 
orders  as  were  necessary  for  carrying  the  treaty  of 
Madrid  into  immediate  and  full  execution.    He 
coldly  answered,  that  though,  for  his  own  part,  he 
determined  religiously  to  perform  all  that  he  had 
promised,  the  treaty  contained  so  many  articles  re- 
lative not  to  himself  alone,  but  affecting  the  inter- 
ests of  the  French  monarchy,  that  he  could  not  take 

y  Sleid.  Hist.  p.  98.    Pfeffel  Abrcgi  de  THist.  de  Drot  Publ. 
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^^'      his  kingdom,  and  that  some  time  would  be  neces- 
1^26^^  sary,  in  order  to  reconcile  their  minds  to  the  hard 
.   conditions  which  he  had  consented  to  ratify^.  This 
reply  was  considered  as  no  obscure  discovery  of  his 
being  resolved  to  elude  the  treaty ;  and  the  com- 
pliment paid  to  Henry  appeared  a  very  proper  step 
towards  securing  the  assistance  of  that  monarch  in 
the  war  with  the  Emperor,  to  which  such  a  resolu- 
tion would  certainly  give  rise.  These  circumstances^ 
added  to  the  explicit  declarations  which  Francis 
made  in  secret  to  the  ambassadors  from  several  of 
the  Italian  powers,  fully  satisfied  them  that  their 
conjectures  with  regard  to  his  conduct  had  been 
just ;  and  that,  instead  of  intending  to  execute  an 
unreasonable  treaty,  he  was  eager  to  seize  the  first 
opportunity  of  revenging  those  injuries  which  had 
compelled  him  to  feign  an  approbation  of  it.  Even 
the  doubts,  and  fears^  and  scruples,  which  used  on 
other  occasions  to  hold  Clement  in  a  state  of  un- 
certainty, were  dissipated  by  Francis's  seeming  im- 
patience to  break  through  all  his  engagements  with 
the  Emperor.     The  situation,  indeed,  of  affairs  in 
Italy  at  that  time  did  not  'allow  the  Pope  to  hesi*' 
tate  long.     Sforza  was  still  besieged  by  the  Impe- 
rialists in  the  castle  of  Milan.     That  feeble  Prince, 
deprived  now  of  Morone's  advice,  and  unprovided 
with  every  tiling  necessary  for  defence,  found  means 
to  inform  Clement  and  the  Venetians,  that  he  must 
soon  surrender,  if  they  did  not  come  to  his  relief. 
The  Imperial  troops,  as  they  had  received  no  pay 

*  Mem.  de  Bcllav^  p.  97* 
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since^the  battle  of  Pavia,  lived  at  discretion  in  the  b  o  o  k 
Milanese,   levying   such  exorbitant  contributions  ^  ^^* 
in  that  duchy,  as  amounted,  if  we  may  rely  on     1^26. 
Guicciardinrs  calculation^  to  no  less  a  sum  than 
five  thousand  ducats  a  day'';  nor  was  it  to  be 
doubted,  but  that  the  soldiers,  as  soon  as  the  cs^tle 
should  submit,  would  choose  to  leave  a  ruinedxioun* 
try  which  hardly  afforded  them  subsistence,  that 
they  might  take  possession  of  more  comfortable 
quarters  in  the  fertile  aild  untouched  territories  of 
the  Pope  and  Venetians.     The  assistance  of  the 
French  King  was  the  only  thing  which  could  either 
save  Sforza,  or  enable  them  to  protect  their  own 
dominions  from  the  insults  of  the  Imperial  troops. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Pope,  the  Venetians,  and  A  league 
Duke  of  Milan,  were  equally  impatient  to  come  to  Ig^nstthe 
an  agreement  with  Francis,  who,  on  his  part,  was  ^^P^^^^* 
no  less  desirous  of  acquiring  such  a  considerable 
accession  both  of  strength  and  reputation  as  such  a 
confederacy  would  bring  along  with  it.  The  chief 
objects  of  this  alliance,  which  was  concluded  at 
Cognac  on  the  twenty-second  of  May,  though  kept 
secret  for  some  time,  were  to  oblige  the  Emperor 
to  set  at  liberty  the  French  King's  sons,  upon  pay- 
ment of  a  reasonable  ransom  ;  and  to  re-establish 
Sforza  in  the  quiet  possession  of  the  Milanese.  If 
Charles  should  refuse  either  of  these,  the  contract- 
ing parties  bound  themselves  to  bring  into  the  field 
an  army  of  thirty-five  thousand  men,  with  which, 
after  driving  the  Spaniards  out  of  the  Milanese, 
they  would  attack  the  kingdom  of  Naples.     The 

»  Crtiic.  l.xvii.  360. 
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King  of  England  was  declared  protector  of  this 
league,  which  they  dignified  with  the  name  oiHofy, 
because  the  Pope  was  at  the  head  of  it ;  and  in  or- 
der to  allure  Henry  more  effectually,  a  principality 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  of  thirty  tiiousand  ducats 
yearly  revenue,  was  to  be  settled  on  him  ;  and  lands 
to  the  value  of  ten  thousand  ducats  on  Wolsey  his 
favourite  ^. 

No  sooner  was  this  league  concluded,  than  Cle- 
ment, by  the  plenitude  of  his  papal  power,  absolved 
Francis  from  the  oath  which  he  had  taken  to  ob- 
serve the  treaty  of  Madrid "".  This  right,  how  per- 
nicious soever  in  its  effects,  and  destructive  of  that 
integrity  which  is  the  basis  of  all  transactions  among 
men,  was  the  natural  consequence  of  the  powers 
which  the  Popes  arrogated  as  the  infallible  vicege- 
rents of  Christ  upon  eiirth.  But  as,  in  virtue  of  this 
pretended  prerogative,  they  liad  often  dispensed 
with  obligations  which  were  held  sacred,  the  inte- 
rest of  some  men,  and  the  credulity  of  others,  led 
them  to  imagine,  that  the  decisions  of  a  sovereign 
pontiff  authorised  or  justified  actions  which  would, 
otherwise,  have  been  criminal  and  impious. 

The  discovery  of  Francis's  intention  to  elude  the 
treaty  of  Madrid,  filled  the  Emperor  with  a  variety 
of  disquieting  thoughts.  He  had  treated  an  unfor^ 
tunate  Prince  in  the  most  ungenerous  manner ;  he 
had  displayed  an  insatiable  ambition  in  all  his  ne- 
gotiations with  his  prisoner ;    he  knew  what  cen- 


*  P.  Hcuter.  Rer.  Austr.  lib.  ix.  c.  3.  p.  217.  •  Ilecueil  des 
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sures  the  former  had  drawn  upon  him,  and  what  book 
apprehensions  the  latter  had  excited  in  every  court  ^^^'j 
of  Europe ;  nor  had  he  reaped  from  the  measures     1526. 
which  he  pursued,  any  of  those  advanges  which  pof 
fiticians  are  apt  to  consider  as  an  excuse  for  the  most 
criminal  conduct,  and  a  compensation  for  the  se- 
verest reproaches.     Francis  was  now  out  of  his 
hands,  and  not  one  of  all  the  mighty  consequences, 
which  he  had  expected  from  the  treaty  that  set  him 
at  liberty,  w«s  likely  to  take  place.     His  rashness- 
in  relying  so  far  on  his  own  judgment  as  to  trust 
to  the  sincerity  of  the  French  King,  in  opposition 
to  the  sentiments  of  his  wisest  ministers,  was  now 
apparent ;  and  he  easily  conjectured,  that  the  same 
confederacy,  the  dread  of  which  had  induced  him 
to  set  Francis  at  liberty,   would  now;  be  formed 
against  him  with  that  gallant  and  incensed  mo- 
narch at  its  head«     Self-condemnation  and  shame, 
on  account  of  what  was  past,  with  anxious  appre-^ 
hensions  concerning  what  might  happen,  were  the 
necessary  result  of  these  reflections  on  his  own  con- 
duct and  situation.     Charles,  however,  was  natu- 
rally firm  and  inflexible  in  all  his  measures.     To 
have  receded  suddenly  from  any  article  in  the  treaty 
of  Madrid,  would  have  been  a  plain  confession  of 
imprudence,,  and  a  palpable  symptom  of  fear ;  he 
determined,  therefore,  that  it  was  most  suitable  to 
his  dignity,  to  insist,  whatever  might  be  the  conse- 
quences, on  the  strict  execution  of  the  treaty,  and 
particularly  not  to  accept  of  any  thing  which  might 
be  offered  as  an  equivalent  for  the  restitution  of 
Burgundy^. 

^  Guic.  I.  xvii.  366. 
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^^'j  Lannoy  and  Alarcon  to  repair,  as  his  ambassadors, 
1526.  to  the  court  of  France,  and  formally  to  summon 
Francis  to  *^®  ^^"S'  either  to  execute  the  treaty  with  the  sin- 
perform  cerity  that  became  him,  or  to  return,  acccNrding  to 
had^st^pu-  ^^s  ^^^^»  *  prisoner  to  Madrid.  Instead  of  giving 
lated.  them  an  immediate  answer,  Francis,  admitted  the 
deputies  of  the  states  of  Burgundy  to  an  audience 
in  their  presence.  They  humbly  represented  to  him, 
that  he  had  exceeded  the  powers  vested  in  a  King^ 
of  France,  when  he  consented  to  alienate  their  coun- 
try from  the  crown,  the  domains  of  which  he  was 
bound  by  his  coronation-oath  to  preserve  eintire  and 
unimpaired.  Francis,  in  return,  thanked  them  for 
their  attachment  to  his  crown,  and  entreated  them> 
though  very  faintly,  to  ren>ember  the  obligations 
which  he  lay  under  to  fulfill  his  engagements  with 
the  Emperor.  The  deputies,  assuming  an  higher 
tone,  declared,  that  they  would  not  obey  commands 
which  they  considered  as  illegal ;  and,  if  he  should 
abandon  them  to  the  enemies  of  France,  they  had 
resolved  to  defend  themselves  to  the  best  of  their 
power,  with  a  firm  purpose  rather  to  perish  than 
His  an.  submit  to  a  foreign  dominion.  Upon  which  Fran- 
swer.  cis,  turning  towards  the  Imperial  ambassadors,  re- 
presented to  them  the  impossibility  •of  perform- 
ing what  he  had  undertaken,  and  offered  in  lieu 
of  Burgundy,  to  pay  the  Emperor  two  millions  of 
cijowns.  The  Viceroy  and  Alarcon,  who  easily  per- 
ceived that  the  scene  to  which  they  had  been  wit- 
nesses was  concerted  between  the  King  and  his 
subjects  in  order  to  impose  upon  them,  signified  to 
him  their  master's  fixed  resolution  not  to  depart  in 
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the  smallest  point  from  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  and  book 
withdrew*.     Before  they  left  the  kingdom,   they  ^^• 
had  the  mortification  to  hear  the  holy  league  against     \s^ 
the  Emperor  published  with  great  solemnity.  ^^^^  H- 

Charles  no  sooner  received  an  account  of  this  The  Em- 
confederacy^  than  he  exclaimed,  in  the  most  public  ^^'^ 
manner,  and  in  the  harshest  terms,  agtiinst  Francis,  tions  for 
as  a  prince  void  of  faith  and  of  honour.     He  com-  ^'^' 
plained  no  less  of  Clement,  whom  he  solicited  in 
vain  to  abandon  his  new  allies  ;  he  accused  him  of 
ingratitude :  he  taxed  him  with  an  ambition  un- 
becoming his  character;  he  threatened  him  not  only 
with  all  the  vengeance  which  the  power  of  an  Em- 
peror can  inflict,  but,  by  appealing  to  a  general 
council,  called  up  before  his  eyes  all  the  terrors 
arising  from  the  authority  of  those  assemblies  so 
formidable  to  the  papal  see.  It  was  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  oppose  something  else  than  reproaches  and 
threats  to  the  powerful  combination  formed  against 
him ;  and  the  Emperor,  prompted  by  so  many  pas- 
sions, did  not  fail  to  exert  himself  with  unusual  vi- 
gour, in  order  to  send  supplies,  not  only  of  men  but 
of  money,  which  was  still  more  needed,  into  Italy. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  eflbrts  of  the  confederates  Feeble 
bore  no  proportion  to  that  animosity  against  the  of  the  con- 
Emperor,  with  which  they  seemed  to  enter  into  the  ^^«»t«»- 
holy  league.     Francis,  it  was  thought,  would  have 
infused  spirit  and  vigour  into  the  whole  body.    He 
had  his  lost  honour  to  repair,  many  injuries  to  re- 
venge, and  the  station  among  the  princes  of  Eu- 

«  Belcar.  <:orqment.  de  Rtb.  Gal.  573.     Mem.  de  Bellay, 
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^  all  tfiese  powerful  incitements,  added  to  the  natural 

1S26.  impetuosity  of  his  temper,  a  war  more  fierce  and 
bloody  than  any  that  he  had  hitherto  made  upon 
his  rival,  was  expected.  But  Francis  ^had  gone 
through  such  a  scene  of  distress,  and  the  impres- 
sion it  had  made  was  still  so  fresh  in  his  memory, 
that  he  was  become  diffident  himself,  distrustful  of 
fortune,  and  desirous  of  tranquillity.  To  procure 
the  release  of  his  sons,  and  to  avoid  the  restitution 
of  Burgundy  by  paying  some  reasonable  equivalent, 
were  his  chief  objects ;  and  for  the  sake  of  these, 
he  would  willingly  have  sacrificed  Sforza,  and  the 
liberties  of  Italy,  to  the  Emperor,  He  flattered 
himself,  that  the  dread  of  the  confederacy  which  he 
had  formed  would  of  itself  induce  Charles  to  listen 
to  what  was  eqyitable  ;  and  was  afraid  of  employ- 
ing any  considerable  force  for  the  relief  of  the  Mi- 
lanese, lest  his  allies,  whom  he  had  often  found  to 
be  more  attentive  to  their  own  interest  than  punc- 
tual in  fulfilling  their  engagements,  should  abandon 
him  as  soon  as  the  Imperialists  were  driven  out  of 
that  country,  and  deprive  his  negotiations  with  the, 
Emperor  of  that  weight  which  they  derived  from 
his  being  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  league.  In  the 
mean  time  the  castle  of  Milan  was  pressed  more 
closely  than  ever,  and  Sforza  was  now  reduced  to 
the  last  extremity.  The  Pop.e  and  Venetians,  trust- 
ing to  Francis's  concurrence,  commanded  their 
troops  to  take  the  field,  in  order  to  relieve  him ; 
and  an  army  more  than  sufficient  for  that  service 
was  soon  formed.  The  Milanese,  passionately  at- 
tached to  their  unfortunate  Duke,  and  no,  less  ex- 
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asperated  against  the  Imperialists,  who  had  oppress*  book 
ed  them  so  crwelly,  were  ready  to  aid  the  confede-      ^^' 
rates  in  all  their  enterprises.     But  the  Duke  d'Ur-     i^^^ 
bino,  their  general,  ilaturally  slow  and  indecisive, 
and  restrained,  besides,  by  his  ancient  enmity  to 
the  famity  of  Medici,  from  taking  any  step  that 
might  aggrandizjs  or  add  reputation  to  the  Pope-^, 
lost  some  opportunities  of  attacking  the  Imperial- 
ists, and  raising  the  siege,  and  refused  to  improve 
others.     These  delays  gave  Bourbon  time  to  bring  July  24. 
up  a  reinforcement  of  fresh  troops,  and  a  supply  of 
money.     He  immediately  took  the  command  of 
the  army,  and  pushed  on  the  siege  with  such  vi- 
gour, as  quickly  obliged  Sforza  to  surrender ;  who, 
retiring  to  Lodi,  which  the  confederates  had  sur- 
prised, left  Bourbon  in  full  possession  of  the  rest  of 
the  duchy,  the  investiture  of  whichthe  Emperor 
had  promised  to  grant  hims. 

The  Italians  began  now  to  perceive  the  game  Disquie- 
which  Francis  had  played,  and  to  be  sensible  that,  it^^^*j[  ^^® 
notwithstanding  all  their  address  and  refinements  powers, 
in  negotiation,  which  they  boasted  of  as  talents  pe- 
culiarly their  own,  they  had  for  once  been  over- 
reached in  those  very  arts  by  a  tramontane  prince^ 
He  had  hitherto  thrown  almost  the  whole  burden 
of  the  war  upon  .them,  taking  advantage  of  their 
efforts,  in  order  to  enforce  the  proposals  which  he 
often  renewed  at  the  court  of  Madrid  for  obtaining 
the  liberty  of  his  sons.     The  Pope  and  Venetians 
expostulated  and  complained** ;  but  as  they  were 

^  Guic.  L  xvii.  382,  «  Ibid.  1.  xvii.  376,  &c. 
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^^'      own  zeal  apd  vigour  gradually  abated ;  and  Cle- 

15267   n^cnt,  having  already  gone  farther  than. his  timidtty 

usually  permitted  him,  b^an  to  accuse  himself  of 

rashness,  and  to  relapse  into  his  imtural  state  of 

doubt  and  uncertaintyt 

Measures       All  the  Emperor's  motions  depending  on  him- 

periaiutTf  Self  alouc,  wcre  more  brisk  and  better  concerted. 

The  narrowness  of  his  revenues,  indeed,  did  not  al« 

low  him  to  make  any  sudden  or  great  effort,  in  the 

field,  but  he  abundantly  supplied  that  defect  by  hb 

intrigues  and  negotiations.  The  family  of  Colonna^ 

the  most  powerful  of  all  the  Roman  barons,  had  ad-« 

hered  uniformly  to  the  GhibeliUe  or  Imperial  fac« 

tlon,  during  those  fierce  contentions  between  the 

Popes  and  Emperors,  which  for  several  ages  filkd 

Italy  and  Germany  with  discord  and  bloodshed; 

Though  the  causes  which  at  first  gave  birth  to  these 

destructive  factions  existed  no  longer,  and  the  rage 

with  which  they  had  been  animated  was  in  a  great 

measure  spent,  the  Colonnas  stUl  retained  their  at-* 

tachment  to  the  Imperial  interest,  and^  by  placing 

themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  Emperors, 

secured  the  quiet  possession  of  their  own  territories 

and  privileges.     The  Cardinal  Pompeo  Colonna,  a 

man  of  a  turbulent  and  ambitious  temper,  at  that 

time  the  head  of  the  family,  had  long  been  Cle- 

,    mentis  rival,  to  whose  influence  in  the  last  conclave 

he  imputed  the  disappointment  of  all  his  schemes 

for  attaining  the  papal  dignity^  of  which,  from  his 

known  connection  with  the  Emperor,  he  thought 

himself  secure.     To  an  aspiring  mind,  this  was  an 

injuiy  too  great  to  be  forgiven  ;  and  though  he  had 
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dissembled  his  resentment  bo  far  as  to  vote  ioj  Qe-  book 
meat  at  hiis  election,  and  to  accept  of  great  offices  ,^   ^^\m 
in  his  court,  he  waited  with  the  utmost  impatience     1526. 
£Dr  an  opportunity  of  being  revenged.     Don  Hugo 
de  Moncada,  the  Imperial  ambassador  at  Rome, 
who  was  no  stranger  to  these  sentiments,  easily 
persuaded  him  that  now  was  the  time,  while  all  the 
papal  troops  were  employed  in  Lombardy,  to  at-* 
tempt  something,  which  would  at  once  avenge  his 
own  wrongs,  and  be  of  essential  "service  to  the  Em- 
peror his  patron.     The  Pope,  however,  whose  ti- 
midity rendered  him  quick-sighted,  was  so  attentive 
to  their  operations,  and  began  to  be  alarmed  so     ' 
early,  that  he  might  have  drawn  together  troops 
sufficient  to  have  disconcerted  all  Colonna's  mea- 
sures.    But  Moncada  amused  him  so  artfully  with 
negotiations,  promises,  and  false  intelligence^  that 
he  lulled  asleep  all  his  suspicions,  and  prevented 
his  taking  any  of  the  precautions  necessary  for  his 
safety ;  and  to  the  disgrace  of  a  prince  possessed 
of  great  power,^  as  well  as  renowned  for  political 
wisdom,  Colonna,  at  the  head  of  three  thousand  Sf^'v? ^' 
men,  seized  one  of  the  gates  of  his  capital,  while  lonnas  be- 
he,  imagining  himself  to  be   in  perfect  security,  ^e^^f"""' 
was  altogether  unprepared  for  resisting  such  a  fee-  Rome, 
ble  enemy.     The  inhabitants  of  Rome  permitted 
Colonna's  troops,    from  whom  they  apprehended 
no   injury,   to   advance  without  opposition ;    the 
Pope's  guards  were  dispersed  in  a  moment ;  and 
Clement  himself,  terrified  at  the  danger,  ashamed 
of  his  own  credulity,  and  deserted  by  almost  every 
person,  fied   with  precipitation  into  the  castle  of 
St.  Angelo,  which  was  immediately  invested.  The 
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BOOK  palace  of  the  Vatican,  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  and 
^'      the  houses  of  the  Pope's  ministers  and  servants, 
15267  w^^^   plundered  in  the  most  licentious   manner. 
The  rest  of  the  city  was  left  unmolested.     Cle- 
ment, destitute  of  every  thing  necessary  either  for 
Accom-     subsistence  or  defence,  was  soon  obliged  to  demand 
betweeiT    ^  Capitulation  ;  and  Moncada,  being  admitted  into 
*^«^"P«    the  castle,  prescribed  to  him,  with  all  the  haughti- 
peror.       ness  of  a  conqueror,  conditions  which  it  was  not  in 
his  power  to  reject.     The  chief  of  these  was.  That 
Clement  should  not  only  grant  a  full  pardon  to  the 
Colonnas,  but  receive  them  into  favour,  and  im- 
tnediately  withdraw  all  the  troops  in  his  pay  from 
the  army  of  the  confederates  in  Lombardy*. 
*    The  Colonnas,  who  talked  of  nothing  less  than  of 
deposing  Clement,  and  of  placing  Pompeo,  their 
kinsman,  in  the  vacant  chair  of  St.  Peter,  exclaimed 
loudly  against  a  treaty  which  left  them  at  the  mercy 
of  a  pontiff  justly  incensed  against  them.     But 
Moncada,  attentive  only  to  his  master's  interest, 
paid  little  regard  to  their  complaints,  and,  by  this 
fortunate  measure,  broke  entirely  the  power  of  the 
confederates. 
The  impc-      While  the  army  of  the  confederates  suffered  such 
reinforced,  a  considerable  diminution,  the  Imperialists  received 
two  great  reinforcements;    one  from  Spain,  under 
the    Command    of    Lannoy  and  Alarcon,   which 
amounted  to  six  thousand  men ;  the  other  was  raised 
in  the  empire  by  George  Fronsperg,  a  German  no- 
bleman, who,  having  served  in  Italy  with  great  re- 

*  Jovii  Vita  Pomp.  Colon.    Guic.  1.  xvii.  407.    Ruscelli  Let- 
tere  de  Principi,  i.  p.  104. 
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putation,  had  acquired  such  influence  and  popula-  book 
rity,  that  multitudes  of  his  countrymen,  fond  on.     '^• 
every  occasion  of  engaging  in  military  enterprises,     j^g^ 
and  impatient  at  that  juncture  to  escape  from  the 
oppression  which  they  felt  in  religious  as  well  as 
civil  matters,  crowded  to  his  standard;    so  that, 
without  any  other  gratuity  than  the  payment  of  a 
crown  to  each  man,  fourteen  thousand  enlisted  in 
his  service.     To  these  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  ad- 
ded two  thousand  hors§,  levied  in  the  Austrian  do- 
minions.    But  although  the  Emperor  had  raised 
troops,  he  could  not  remit  the  sums  necessary  for 
their  support.      His  ordinary  revenues  were  ex- 
hausted; the  credit  of  princes,  during  the  infancy 
of  commerce,  was  not  extensive  ;  and  the  Cortes  of 
Castile,  though  every  art  had  been  tried  to  gain 
them,  and  some  innovations  had  been  made  in  the 
constitution  in  order  to  secure  their  concurrence, 
peremptorily  refused  to  grant  Charles  any  extraor- 
dinary supply^ ;  so  that  the  more  his  army  increased 
in  number,  the  more  were  his  generals  embarrassed 
and  distressed.     Bourbon,  in  particular,  was  in- 
volved in  such  difficulties,  that  he  stood  in  need  of 
all  his  address  and  courage  in  order  to  extricate  him- 
self.    Large  sums  were  due  to  the  Spanish  troops 
already  in  the  Milanese,  when  Fronsperg  arrived 
with  sixteen  thousand  hungry  Germans  destitute  of 
every  thing.     Both  made  their  demands  with  equal  The  Em- 
fierceness  ;    the  former  claiming  their  arrears,  and  finances 
the  latter,  the  pay  which  had  been  promised  them  deficient. 
on  their  entering  Lombardy.     Bourbon  was  alto- 

^  Sandov.  i.  814. 
VOL.  II.  Y 
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BOOK  gether  incapable  of  giving  satisfaction  to  either.  In 
x^'j  this  situation,  he  was  constrained  to  commit  acts  of 
1626.  violence  extremely  shocking  to  his  own  nature, 
which  was  generous  and  humane.  He  seized  the 
principal  citizens  of  Milan,  and  by  threats,  and  even 
by  torture,  forced  from  them  a  considerable  sum ; 
he  rifled  the  churches  of  all  their  plate  and  orna- 
ments; the  inadequate  supply  which  these  afforded, 
he  distributed  among  the  soldiers,  with  so  many 
soothing  expressions  of  his  sympathy  and  affection, 
that,  though  it  fell  far  short  of  the  sums  due  t6 
them,  it  appeased  their  present  murmurs  ^ 
Bourbon  Among  other  expedients  for  raising  money, 
ronl^r  ^^"^^^^  granted  his  life  and^  liberty  to  Moroni, 
liberty,  who  having  been  kept  in  prison  since  his  intrigue 
with  Pescara,  had  been  condemned  to  die  by  the 
Spanish  judges  empowered  to  try  him.  For  this 
remission  he  paid  twenty  thousand  ducats ;  and 
such  were  his  singular  talents,  and  the.  wonderful 
ascendant  which  he  always  acquired  over  the  minds 
of  those  to  whom  he  had  access,  that,  in  a  few  days, 
from  being  Bourbon's  prisoner,  he  became  his  prime 
confidant,  with  whom  he  consulted  in  all  affairs  of 
importance.  To  his  insinuations  must  be  imputed 
the  suspicions  which  Bourbon  began  to  entertain, 
that  the  Emperor  had  never  intended  to  grant  him 
the  investiture  of  Milan,  but  had  appointed  Leyva, 
and  the  other  Spanish  generals,  rather  to  be  spies 
on  his  conduct,  than  to  co-operate  heartily  towards 
the  execution  of  his  schemes.  To  him  likewise, 
as  he  still  retained,  at  the  age  of  fourscore,  all  the 

'  Ripamoud.  Hist.  Mediol.  lib.  ix.  p.  717. 
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enterprising  spirit  of  youth,  may  be  attributed  the  b  0  o  K 
bold  and  unexpected  measure  on  which  Bourbon  i  \  j 
soon  after  ventured™.  1526. 

Such,  indeed,  were  the  exigencies  of  the  Impe-  His  deii- 
rial  troops  in  the  Milanese,  that  it  became  indis-  ^[^  re"* 
pensably  necessary  to  take  some  immediate  step  specttoWs 
for  their  relief.  The  arrears  of  the  soldiers  in- 
creased daily;  the  Emperor  made  no  remittances 
to  his  generals;  and  the  utmost  rigour  of  military 
extortion  could  draw  nothing  more  from  a  country 
Entirely  drained  and  ruined.  In  this  situation  there 
was  no  choice  left,  but  either  to  disband  the  army, 
or  to  march  for  subsistence  into  the  enemy's  coun- 
try. The  territories  of  the  Venetians  lay  nearest  at 
hand ;  but  they,  with  their  usual  foresight  and  pru- 
dence, had  taken  such  precautions  as  secured  them 
from  any  insult.  Nothing,  therefore,  remained 
but  to  invade  the  dominions  of  the  church,  or  of 
the  llorentines;  and  Clement  had  of  late  acted 
such  a  part,  as  merited  the  severest  vengeance  from 
the  Emperor.  No  sooner  did  the  papal  troops  re- 
turn to  Rome  after  the  insurrection  of  the  Colon- 
nas,  than,  without  paying  any  regard  to  the  treaty 
with  Moncada,  he  degraded  the  Cardinal  Colonna, 
excommunicated  the  rest  of  the  family,  seized  their 
places  of  strength,  and  wasted  their  lands  with*all  * 
the  cruelty  which  the  smart  of  a  recent  injury  natu- 
rally excites.  After  this  he  turned  his  arms  against 
Naples,  and  as  his  operations  were  seconded  by  the 
French  fleet,  he  made  some  progress  towards  the 
conquest  of  that  kingdom  ;   the  Viceroy  being  no 


■  Guic.  l.xvii,  419. 
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BOOK  ^^^  destitute  than  the  other  Imperial  generals  of 
'^'      the  money  requisite  for  a  vigorous  defence". 
1527.         These  proceedings  of  the  Pope  justified,  in  ap- 
Maiches    pearance,  the  measures  which  Bourbon's  situation 

to  invade 

the  Pope's  rendered  necessary ;   and  he  set  about  executing 
terntoiies.  (;|ieni  under  such  .  disadvantages,  as  furnish   the 
strongest  proof  both  of  the  despair  to  which  he  was 
reduced,  and  of  the  greatness  of  his  abilities  which 
were  able  to  surmount  so  many  obstacles.    Having 
committed  the   government  of  Milan  to  Leyva, 
whom  he  was  not  unwilling  to  leave  behind,  he  be- 
Jftn.  .30.    S^^  ^^^  march  in  the  depth  of  winter,  at  the  head 
of  twenty-five  thousand  men,  composed  of  nations 
differing  from  each  other  in  language  and  manners; 
without  money,  without  magazines,  without- artil- 
lery, without  carriages ;  in  short,  without  any  of 
those  things  which  are  necessary  to  the  smallest 
party,  and  which  seem  essential  to  the  existence  and 
motions  of  a  great  army.     His  route  lay  through  a 
country  cut  by  rivers  and  mountains,  in  which  the 
roads  were  almost  impracticable ;  as  an  addition  to 
his  difficulties,  the  enemy's  army,  superior  to  his 
own  in  number,  was  at  hand  to  watch  all  his  mo- 
tions, and  to  improve  every  advantage.     But  his 
troops,^  impatient  of  their  present  hardships,  and 
alkired  by  the  hopes  of  immense  booty,   without 
considering  how  ill  provided  they  were  for  a  march, 
followed  him  with  great   cheerfulness.     His  first 
scheme  was  to  have  made  himself  master  of  Placen- 
tia,  and  to  have  gratified  his  soldiers  by  the  plunder 
of  that  city :  but  the  vigilance  of  the  confederate 

"  Jovii  Vita  Ppmp.  Colon.     Guic.  1.  xviii.  424. 
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generals  rendered  the  design  abortive  ;  nor  had  he  b  o  o  k 
better  success  in  his  project  for  the  reduction  of  Bo-  ^V- 
logna,  which  wajs  seasonably  supplied  with  as  many 
troops  as  secured  it  from  the  insults  of  an  army 
which  had  neither  artillery  nor  ammunition.  Hav- 
ing failed  in  both  these  attempts  to  become  master 
of  some  great  city,  he  was  under  a  necessity  of  ad- 
vancing. But  he  had  now  been  two  months  in  the 
field ;  his  troops  had  suffered  every  calamity  that  a 
long  march,  together  with  the  uncommon  rigour  of 
the  season^  could  bring  upon  men  destitute  of  all  , 
necessary  accommodations  in  an  enemy's  CQuntry; 
the  magnificent  promises  to  which  they  trusted, 
had  hitherto  proved  altogether  vain ;  they  saw  no 
prospect  of  relief ;  their  patience,  tried  to  the  ut- 
most, failed  at  last,  and  they  broke  out  into  open  Mutiny  of 
mutiny.  Some  ofiicers,  who  rashly  attempted  to  ^"  ^twps, 
restrain  them,  fell  victims  to  their  fury.  Bourbon 
himself,  not  daring  to  appear  during  the  first  trans- 
ports of  their  rage,  was  obliged  to  fly  secretly  from 
his  quarters^.  But  this  sudden  ebullition  of  wrath 
began  at  last  to  subside  ;  when  Bourbon,  who  pos- 
sessed, in  a  wonderful  degree,  the  art  of  governing 
the  minds  of  soldiers,  renewed  his  promises  with 
more  confidence  than  formerly,  and  assured  them 
that  they  would  be  soon  accomplished.  He  en- 
deavoured to  render  their  hardships  more  tolerable, 
by  partaking  of  them  himself ;  he  fared  no  better 
than  the  meanest  sentinel ;  he  marched  along  with 
them  on  foot ;  he  joined  them  in  singing  their  camp 
ballads,  in  which,  with  high  praises  of  his  valour, 

®Guic.  1.  xviii.  434.     Jovii  Vit.  Coio  .    1C3. 
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BOOK  they  mingled  many  strokes  of  military  raillery  on 
'^-      his  poverty ;  and  wherever  they  came,  he  allowed 
^^277^  them,  as  a  foretaste  of  what  he  had  promised,  to 
plunder  the  adjacent  villages  at  discretion.     En- 
couraged by  all  these  soothing  arts,  they  entirely 
forgot  their  sufferings  and  complaints,  and  fol- 
lowed him  with  the  same  implicit  confi.dencc  as 
formerly  P. 
The  Pope's      Bourbon,  meanwhile,  carefully  concealed  his  in- 
tiorand    tentions.     Rome  and  Florence,  not  knowing  on 
impru-      which  the  blow  would  fall,  were  held  in  the  most 
^^^^'       disquieting  state  of  suspense.     Clement,  equally 
solicitous  for  the  safety  of  both,  fluctuated  in  more 
than  his  usual  uncertainty ;  and  while  the  rapid  ap- 
proach of  danger  called  for  prompt  and  decisive 
measures,  he  spent  the  time  in  deliberations  which 
came  to  no  issue,  or  in  taking  resolutions,  which, 
next  day,  his  restless  mind,  more  sagacious  in  dis- 
Cdrning  than  in  obviating  difficulties,   overturned, 
without  being  able  to  fix  on  what  should  be  substi- 
tuted in  their  place.     At  one  time  he  determined 
to  unite  himself  more  closely  than  ever  with  his  al- 
lies, and  to  push  on  the  war  with  vigour ;    at  an- 
other, he  inclined  to  bring  all  diflFerences  to  a  final  ac- 
commodation by  a  treaty  with  Lannoy,  who,  knowing 
his  passion  for  negotiation,  solicited  him  incessant- 
March  15,  ly  with  proposals  for  that  purpose.     His  timidity  at 
Concludes  length  prevailed,  and  led  him  to  conclude  ^n  agree- 
with  the    ment  with  Lannoy,  of  which  the  following  were  the 
Napies^-^  chief  articles :  That  a  suspension  of  arms  should 
t^ke place  between  the  Pontifical  and  Imperial  troops 

P  O^urre^  de  Brapt.  vol.  iv.  p.  246^  &c. 
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for  eight  months :  that  Clement  should  advance  book 
sixty  thousand  crowns  towards  satisfying  the  de-  ^  ^^'  ^ 
mands  of  the  Imperial,  army :  that  the  Colonnas  1527. 
should  be  absolved  from  censure,  and  their  former 
dignities  and  possesions  be  restored  to  them :  that 
the  Viceroy  should  come  to  Rome,  and  prevent 
Bourbon  from  approaching  nearer  to  that  city,  or 
to  Florence^.  On  this  hasty  treaty,  which  deprived 
him  of  all  hopes  of  assistance  from  his  allies,  with- 
out affording  him  any  solid  foundation  of  security, 
Clement  relied  so  firmly,  that,  like  a  man  extri- 
cated at  once  out  of  all  difficulties,  he  was  at  per- 
fect ease,  and,  in  the  fullness  of  his  confidence,  dis- 
banded all  his  troops  except  as  many  as  were  suffi- 
cient  to  guard  his  own  person.  This  amazing  con- 
fidence of  Clement,  who  on  every  other  occasion 
was  fearful  and  suspicious  to  excess,  appeared  so 
unaccountable  to  Guicciardini,  who,  being  at  that 
time  the  pontifical  commissary -general  and  resident 
in  the  confederate  army,  had  great  opportunities,  as 
well  as  great  abilities,  for  observing^ow  chimerical 
all  his  hopes  were,  that  he  imputes  the  Pope's  con- 
duct, at  this  juncture,  wholly  to  infatuation,  which 
those  who  are  doomed  to  ruin  cannot  avoids 

Lannoy,  it  would  seem,  intended  tahave  executed  which 
the  treaty  with  great  sincerity;  and  Ijaving  detached  dhrJ^J^g^ 
Clement  from  the  confederacy,  wished  to  turn  Bour- 
bon's arms  against  the  Venetians,  who,  of  all  the 
powers  at  war  with  the  Emperor,  had  exerted  the 
greatest  vigour.  With  this  view  he  dispatched  a 
courier  to  Bourbon,  informing  him  of  the  suspen* 

1  Grac.  1.  XYiii.  436.  K  Id.  ibid.  446. 
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BOOK  sion  of  arms,  which,  in  the  name  of  their  common 
^  ^^'  master,  he  had  concluded  with  the  Pope,  Bourhon 
1527.  ^^^  other  schemes,  and  he  had  prosecuted  them 
now  too  far  to  think  of  retreating.  To  have  men- 
tioned a  retreat  to  his  soldiers  would  have  been  dan- 
gerous ;  his  command  was  independent  of  Lannoy ; 
he  was  fond  of  mortifying  a  man  whom  he  had 
many  reasons  to  hate  :  for  these  reasons,  without 
paying  the  least  regard  to  the  message,  he  conti- 
nued to  ravage  the  ecclesiastical  territories,  and  to 
advance  towards  Florence.  Upon  this,  all  Cle- 
ment's terror  and  anxiety  returning  with  new  force, 
he  had  recourse  to  Lannoy,  and  entreated  and  con- 
jured him  to  put  a  stop  to  Bourbons  progress. 
Lannoy  accordingly  set  out  for  his  camp,  but  durst 
not  approach  it ;  Bourbon's  soldiers  having  got  no- 
tice of  the  truce,  raged  and  threatened,  demanding 
the  accomplishment  of  the  promises  to  which  they 
had  trusted ;  their  general  himself  could  hardly  res- 
train them ;  every  person  in  Rome  perceived  that 
nothing  remained  but  to  |)repare  for  resisting  a 
storm  which  it  was  now  impossible  to  dispel.  Cle- 
ment alone,  relying  on  some  ambiguous  and  deceit- 
ful professions,  which  Bourbon  made  of  his  inclina- 
tion towards  peace,  sunk  back  into  his  former  se- 
curity^. 
Advances  Bourbon,  on  his  part,  was  far  from  being  free 
^^^^  from  solicitude.  All  his  attempts  on  any  place  of 
importance  had  hitherto  miscarried  ;  and  Florence, 
towards  which  he  had  been  approaching  for  some 
time,  was,  by  the  arrival  of  the  Duke  d'Urbino's 

*  Guic.  1.  xviii.  437,  &c.     Mem.  dc  Bellay,  p.  J  00. 
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army,  put  in  a  condition  to  set  his  power  at  defi-  book 
ance.  As  it  now  became  necessary  to  change  his  ^  ^^'  ^ 
route^  and  to  take  instantly  some  new  resolution,  he  l£27. 
fixed,  without  hesitation,  on  one  which  was  no  le^s 
daring  in  itself  than  it  was  impious  according  to  the 
opinion  of  that  age.  This  was  to  assault  and  plun- 
der Rome.  Many  reasons,  however,  prompted  him 
to  it.  He  was  fond  of  thwarting  Lannoy,  who  had 
undertaken  for  the  safety  of  that  city ;  he  imagined 
that  the  Emperor  would  be  highly  pleased  to  see 
Clement,  the  chief  author  of  the  league  against  him, 
humbled ;  he  flattered  himself,  that  by  gratifying 
the  rapacity  of  his  soldiers  with,  such  immense 
booty,  he  would  attach  them  for  ever  to  his  inte* 
rest ;  or  (which  is  still  more  probable  than  any  of 
these)  he  hoped  that,  by  means  of  the  power  and 
fame  which  he  would  acquire  from  the  conquest  of 
the  first  city  in  Christendom,  he  might  lay  the 
foundation  of  an  independent  power;  and  that, 
after  shaking  off  all  connexion  with  the  Emperor, 
he  might  take  possession  of  Naples,  or  of  some  of 
the  Italian  states,  in  his  own  name^ 

Whatever  his  motives  were,  he  executed  his  reso^  The 
lution  with  a  rapidity  equal  to  the  boldness  with  prejMra. 
which  he  had  formed  it.     His  soldiers,  now  that  *f®P»  ^^^ 

defence 

they  had  their  prey  full  in  view,  complained  neither 
^f  fatigue,  nor  famine,  nor  want  of  pay.  No  sooner 
did  they  begin  to  move  from  Tuscany  towards 
Rome,  than  the  Pope,  sensible  at  last  how  fallacious 
the  hopes  had  been  on  which  he  reposed,  started 
from  his  security.     But  no  time  now  remained^ 

*  Brant,  iv.  271.  vh  189.    Belcarii  Comment.  594. 
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BOOK  even  for  a  bold  and  decisive  pontiff,  to  have  taken 
*^^'      proper  measures,  or  to  have  formed  any  dfectual 


1527:  pl^"  ^f  defence.  Under  Clement's  feeble  conduct, 
all  was  consternation,  disorder,  and  irresolution. 
He  collected,  however,  such  of  his  disbanded  sol- 
diers as  still  remained  in  the  city  ;  he  armed  the 
artificers  of  Rome,  and  the  footmen  and  train- 
bearers  of  the  cardinals ;  he  repaired  the  breaches 
in  the  walls ;  he  began  to  erect  new  works ;  he  ex- 
communicated Bourbon  and  all  his  troops,  brand- 
ing the  Germans  with  the  name  of  Lutherans,  and 
the  Spaniards  with  that  of  Moors  ^.  Trusting  to 
these  ineffectual  military  preparations,  or  to  his  spi- 
ritual arms,  which  were  still  more  despised  by  ra« 
pacious  soldiers,  he  seems  to  have  laid  aside  his  na- 
tural timidity,  and,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  all  his 
counsellors,  determined  to  wait  the  approach  of  an 
enemy  whom  he  might  easily  have  avoided  by  a 
timely  retreat. 
Assault  of  Bourbon,  who  saw  the  necessity  of  dispatch,  now 
^***"^'  that  his  intentions  were  known,  advanced  with  such 
speed,  that  he  gained  several  marches  on  the  Duke 
d'Urbino's  army,  and  encamped  in  the  plains  of 
Rome  on  the  evening  of  the  fifth  of  May.  From 
thence  he  shewed  his  soldiers  the  palaces  and 
churches  of  that  city,  into  which,  as  the  capital  of 
the  Christian  commonwealth,  the  riches  of  all  Eu- 
rope had  flowed  during  many  centuries,  without 
having  been  once  violated  by  any  hostile  hand ;  and 
,  commanding  them  to  refresh  themselves  that  nighty 
as  a  preparation  for  the  assault  nfcxt  day,  promisM 

^  S€ckend»lib.  ii.  68» 
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tikievif  in  reward  of  their  toils  and  valour,  the  pos-  book 
fsession  of  all  the  treasures  accumulated  there.  ^      '    , 

£}arly  in  the  morning,  Bourbon,  who  had  deter-     1527. 
mined  to  distinguish  that  day  either  by  his  death  or 
the  success  of  his  enterprise,  appeared  at  the  head 
of  his  troops  clad  in  complete  armour,  above  which 
he  wore  a  vest  of  white  tissue,  that  he  might  be 
more  conspicuous  both  to  his  friends  and  to  his 
enemies ;  and  as  all  depended  on  one  bold  impres- 
sioa,  he  led  them  instantly  to  scale  the  walls. 
Three  distinct  bodies,  one  of  Germans,  another 
of  Spaniards,  and  the  last  of  Italians,  the  three  dif- 
ferent nations  of  whom  the  army  was  composed, 
were  appointed  to  this  service ;  a  separate  attack 
was  assigned  to  each ;  and  the  whole  army  ad- 
vanced to  support  them,  as  occasion  should  require. 
A  thick  mist  concealed  their  approach  until  they 
reached  almost  the  brink  of  the  ditch  which  sur- 
rounded the  suburbs :  having  planted  their  ladders 
in  a  moment,  each  brigade  rushed  on  the  assault 
with  an  impetuosity  heightened  by  national  emula- 
tion.    They  were  received  at  first  with  fortitude 
equal  to  their  own ;  the  Swiss  in  the  Pope's  guards, 
and  the  veteran  soldiers  who  had  been  assembled, 
fought  with  a  courage  becoming  men  to  whom  the 
defence  of  the  noblest  city  in  the  world  was  in- 
trusted.     Bourbon^s  troops^   notwithstanding  all 
their  valour,  gained  no  ground,  and  even  began  to 
give  way;  when  their  leader,  perceiving  that  on  this 
critical    moment  the   fate  of  the  day  depended, 
leaped  from  his  horse,  pressed  to  the  front,  snatch- 
ed a  scaling-ladder  from  a  soldier,  planted  it  against 
the  waU,  and  began  to  mount  it,  encouraging  his 
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BOOK  men  with  his  voice  and  hand  to  follow  him.  But 
^^'  at  that  very  instant,  a  musket  bullet  from  the  ram- 
parts pierced  his  groin  with  a  wound,  which  he  im- 
mediately felt  to  be  mortal;  but  he  retained  so 
much  presence  of  mind  as  to  desire  those  who  were 
near  him  to  cover  his  body  with  a  cloak,  that  his 
death  might  not  dishearten  his  troops ;  and  soon 
after  he  expired  with  a  courage  worthy  of  a  better 
cause,  and  which  would  have  entitled  him  to  the 
highest  praise^  if  he  had  thus  fallen  in  defenoe  of 
his  country,  and  not  at  the  head  of  its  enemies*. 

This  fatal  event  could  not  be  concealed  from  the 
army;  the  soldiers  soon  missed  their  general,  whom 
they  were  accustomed  to  see  in  every  time  of  dan- 
ger: but  instead  of  being  disheartened  by  their  loss, 
it  animated  them  with  new  valour ;  the  name  of 
Bourbon  resounded  along  the  line,  accompanied 
with  the  cry  of  blood  and  revenge.  The  veterans 
who  defended  the  walls  were  soon  overpowered  by 
numbers ;  the  untrained  body  of  city-recruits  fled 
at  the  sight  of  danger ;  and  the  enemy,  with  irresis- 
tible violence,  rushed  into  the  town. 

During  the  combat,  Clement  was  employed  at 
the  high  altar  of  St.  Peter's  church  in  offering  up 
to  Heaven  unavailing  prayers  for  victory.  No  soon- 
er was  he  informed  that  his  troops  began  to  give 
way,  than  he  fled  with  precipitation ;  and  with  an 
infatuation  still  more  amazing  than  any  thing  al- 
ready mentioned,  instead  of  making  his  escape  by 
the  opposite  gate,  where  there  was  no  enemy  to  op- 


'^  Mem.  de  Bellay,  101.     Guic.  1.  xviii.  p.  445,  &c.     Oeuv. 
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pose  it,  he  shut  himself  up,  together  with  thirteen  book 
cardinals,  the  foreign  ambassadors,  and  many  per-      ^^* 
sons  of  distinction,  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,     i^^ 
which,  from  his  late  misfortune,  he  might  have 
known  to  be  an  insecure  retreat.     In  his  way  from 
thfe  Vatican  to  that  fortress,  he  saw  his  troops  fly- 
ing before  an  enemy,  who  pursued  mthout  giving 
quarter ;  he  heard  the  cries  and  lamentations  of  the 
Roman  citizens,  and  beheld  the  beginning  of  those 
calamities  which  his  own  credulity  and  ill-conduct 
bad  brought  upon  his  subjects^. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe,  or  even  to  imagine,  plundered. 
the  misery  and  horror  of  that  scene  which  followed. 
Wliatever  a  city  taken  by  storm  can  dread  from 
military  rage,  unrestrained  by  discipline ;  whatever 
excesses  the  ferocity  of  the  Germans,  the  avarice  of 
the  Spaniards,  or  the  licentiousness  of  the  Italians 
could  commit,  these  the  wretched  inhabitants  were 
obliged  to  suffer.  Churches,  palaces,  and  the  houses 
of  private  persons  were  plundered  without  distinc- 
tion. No  age,  or  character,  or  sex,  was  exempt 
from  injury.  Cardinals,  nobles,  priests,  matrons, 
virgins,  were  all  the  prey  of  soldiers,  and  at  the 
mercy  of  men  deaf  to  the  voice  of  humanity.  Nor 
did  these  outrages  cease,  as  is  usual  in  towns  which 
are  carried  by  assault,  when  the  first  fury  of  the 
storm  was  over ;  the  Imperialists  kept  possession 
of  Rome  several  ^ionths  ;  and,  during  all  that  time, 
the  insolence  and  brutality  of  the  soldiers  hardly 
abated.  Their  booty  in  ready  money  alone  amount- 
ed to  a  million  of  ducats  ;  what  they  raised  by  ran- 

y  Jov.Vit.  Colon.  165. 
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^  J^'    ,  though  taken  several  diiferent  times  by  the  northern 
1627.     nations,  who  over-ran  the  Empire  in  the  fifth  and 
sixth  centuries,  was  never  treated  with  so  much 
cruelty  by  the'barbarous  and  heathen  Huns,  Van- 
dals, or  Goths,  as  now  by  the  bigoted  subjects  of  a 
Catholic  monarch^. 
The  Pope       After  Bourbon's  death,  the  command  of  the  Im- 
the  castle"  P^r^^^   army    devolved   on   Philibert  de   Chalons 
of  St.  An-  Prince  of  Orange,  who  with  difficulty  prevailed  On 
as  many  of  his  soldiers  to  desist  from  the  pillage  as 
were  necessary  to  invest  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo. 
Clement  was  immediately  sensible  of  his  error  in 
having  retired  into  that  ill-provided  and  untenable 
fort.     But  as  the  Imperialists,  scorning  discipline 
and  intent  only  on  plunder,  pushed  the  siege  with 
little  vigour,  he  did  not  despair  of  holding  out  until, 
the  Duke  d'Urbino  could  come  to  his  relief.     That 
general  advanced  at  the  head  of  an  army  composed 
of  Venetians,  Florentines,  and  Swiss,  in  the  pay  of 
,    France,  of  sufficient  strength  to  have  delivered  Cle- 
ment from  the  present  danger.  But  d'Urbino,  pre- 
fen-ing  the  indulgence  of  his  hatred  against  the  fa- 
mily of  Medici  to  the  glory  of  delivering  the  capital 
of  Christendom,  and  the  head  of  the  church,  pro- 
nounced the  enterprise  to  be  too  hazardous  ;  and, 
from  an  exquisite  refinement  in  revenge,  having 
marched  forward  so  far,  that  his  army  being  seen 
from  the  ramparts  of  St.  Angelo  flattered  the  Pope 
with  the  prospect  of  certain  relief,  he  immediately 

*  Jov.  Vit.  Colon.  166.  Guic.l.  xviii.  440,  &c.  Comment,  de 
CaptaUrbe  Rom,  ap.  Scardium,  ii.  230.  Ulloa  Vita  del  Carlo  V. 
p.  110,  &c.  Giannonne  Hist,  of  Nap.  b.  xxxi.  c.  3,  p.  507. 
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wheeled  about,  and  retired  *.     Clement,  deprived  of  b  o  o  K 
every  resource,  and  reduced  to  such  extremity  of      '^* 
famine  as  to  feed  on  asses  flesh  *^,  was  obliged  to     1527^ 
capitulate  on  such  conditions  as  the  conquerors 
were  pleased  to  prescribe.     He  agreed  to  pay  four  June  6. 
hundred  thousand  ducats  to  the  army  •  to  surrender  ^ew  Wm- 
to  the  Emperor  all  the  places  of  strength  belonging  self  a  pri- 
to  the  church ;  and,  besides  giving  hostages,  to  re- 
main a  prisoner  himself  until  the  chief  articles  were 
performed.  He  was  committed  to  the  care  of  Alar- 
con,  who,  by  his  severe  vigilance  in  guarding  Fran- 
cis, had  given  full  proof  of  his  being  qualified  for 
that  office ;  and  thus,  by  a  singular  accident,  the 
same  man  had  the  custody  of  the  two  most  illus- 
trious personages  who  had  been  made  prisoners  in 
Europe  during  several  ages. 

The  account  of  this  extraordinary  and  unexpect-  The  Em- 
ed  event  was  no  less  surprising  than  agreeable  to  h^yi^ur^ 
the  Emperor.  But  in  order  to  conceal  his  joy  from  this  juuo 
his  subjects,  who  were  filled  with  horror  at  the  suc- 
cess and  crimes  of  their  countrymen,  and  to  lessen 
the  indignation  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  he  declared 
that  Rome  had  been  assaulted  without  any  order 
from  him.  He  wrote  to  all  the  Princes  with  whom 
he  was  in  alliance,  disclaiming  his  having  had  any 
knowledge  of  Bourbon's  intention*'.     He  put  him- 
self and  court  into  mourning ;  commanded  the  re- 
joicings which  had  been  ordered  for  the  birth  of  his 
son  Philip  to  be  stopped  ;  and  employing  an  arti- 
fice no  less  hypocritical  than  gross,  lie  appointed 

^  Guic.  1.  xviii.450.  »>  Jov.  ViU  Colon.  167. 
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^^'     the  recovery  of  the  Pope's  liberty,  which,  by  an 
^5277   otdtr  to  his  generals,  he  could  have  immediately 
granted  him^. 

Soiyman        The  good  fortune  of  the  House  of  Austria  was 
HuD^y.  "^  ^^®  conspicuous  in  another  part  of  Europe.  So- 
iyman having  invaded  Hungary  with  an  army  of 
three  hundred  thousand  men,  Levtris  IL  King  of  that 
country,  and  of  Bohemia,  a  weak  and  unexperi- 
enced Prince,  advanced  rashly  to  meet  him  with  a 
body  of  men  which  did  not  amount  to  thirty  thou- 
sand.    With  an  imprudence  still  more  unpardon- 
able, he  gave  the  command  of  these  troops  to  Paul 
Tomorri,  a  Franciscan  monk.  Archbishop  of  Go- 
locza.     This  awkward  gieneral,  in  the  dress  of  his 
order,  girt  with  its  cord,  marched  at  the  head  of  the 
troops ;  and  hurried  on  by  his  own  presumption, 
as  well  as  by  the  impetuosity  of  nobles  who  de- 
spised danger,  but  were  impatient  of  long  service, 
he  fought  the  fatal  battle  of  Mohacz,  in  which  the 
Aug.  29.  King,  the  flower  of  the  Hungarian  nobility,  and 
Defeat  of  ^pwards  of  twenty  thousand  men,  fell  the  victims 
the  Hun-   of  his  foUy  and  ill-conduct.     Soiyman,  after  his 
and  death  victory,  scizcd  and  kept  possession  of  several  towns 
^their      Qf  |.jjg  greatest  strength  in  the  southern  provinces 
of  Hungary,  and,  over-running  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try, carried  near  two  hundred  thousand  persons 
into  captivity.     As  Lewis  was  the  last  male  of  the 
royal  family  of  Jagellon,  the  Archduke  Ferdinand 
claimed  both  his  crowns.     This  claim  was  founded 

*  Sl€id.  109.  Sandov.  i.  822.  Mauroc.  Hist.  Vcneta,  lib.  iii. 
220. 
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on  a  double  title ;  the  one  derived  from  the  ancient  book 
pretensions  of  the  House  of  Austria  to  both  king-  ^  ^^' 
doms ;  the  other,  from  the  right  of  his  wife,  the  only  1527/ 
sister  of  the  deceased  monarch.  The  feudal  insti- 
tutions, however,  subsisted  both  in  Hungary  and 
Bohemia  in  such  vigour,  and  the  nobles  possessed 
such-  extensive  power,  that  the  crowns  were  still 
elective,  and  Ferdinand's  rights,  if  they  had  not  been 
powerfully  supported,  vi'ould  have  met  with  little 
regard.  But  his  own  personal  merit;  the  respect 
due  to  the  brother  of  the  greatest  monarch  in 
Christendom ;  the  necessity  of  choosing  a  Prince  Ferdinand 
able  to  afford  his  subjects  some  additional  protec-  }^^  ^ 
tion  against  the  Turkish  arms,  which,  as  they  had 
recently  felt  their  power,  they  greatly  dreaded  ;  to- 
gether with  the  intrigues  of  his  sister,  who  had  been 
married  to  the  late  King,  overcame  the  prejudices 
which  the  Hungarians  had  conceived  against  the 
Archduke  as  a  foreigner ;  and,  though  a  considerable 
party  voted  for  the  Vaywode  of  Transylvania,  at 
length  secured  Ferdinand  the  throne  of  that  king- 
dom. The  states  of  Bohemia  imitated  the  example 
of  their  neighbour  kingdom  ;  but  in  order  to  as- 
certain and  secure  their  own  privileges,  they  obliged 
Ferdinand,  before  his  coronation,  to  subscribe  a 
deed  which  they  term  a  Reverse^  declaring  that  he 
held  that  crown  not  by  any  previous  right,  but  by 
their  gratuitous  and  voluntary  election.  By  such 
a  vast  accession  of  territories,  the  hereditary  pos- 
session of  which  they  secured  in  process  of  time  to 
their  family,  the  Princes  of  the  House  of  Austria 
attained  that  pre-eminence  in  power  which  hath 
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^^'  J  many®. 

1527.  The  dissentions  between  the  Pope  and  Emperor 
^rf^T  P^^ved  extremely  favourable  to  the  progress  of  Lu- 
formation,  theranism.  Charles,  exasperated  by  Clement's  con- 
duct, and  fully  employed  in .  opposing  the  league 
which  he  had  formed  against  him,  had  little  incli- 
nation, and  less  leisure,  to  take  any  measures  for 
June  26.  Suppressing  the  new  opinions  in  Grermany.  In  a 
1526.  ^iet  q(  t]rie  Empire  held  at  Spires,,  the  state  of  reli- 
gion came  to  be  considered  ;  and  all  that  the  Em- 
peror required  of  the  Princes  was,  that  they  would 
wait  patiently,  and  without  encouraging  innova- 
!  tions,  for  the  meeting  of  a  general  council  which 
he  had  demanded  of  the  Pope.  Th^,  in  return, 
acknowledged  the  c6nyocation  of  a  council  to  be 
the  proper  and  regular  step  towards  reforming 
abuses  in  the  church ;  but  contended,  that  a  na- 
tional council  held  in  Germany  would  be  more  ef- 
fectual for  that  purpose  than  what  he  had  proposed. 
To  his  advice,  concerning  the  discouragement  of 
innovations,  they  paid  so  little  regard,  that  even 
during  the  meeting  of  the  diet  at  Spires,  the  di- 
vines who  attended  the  Elector  of  Saxony  and  Land- 
grave of  Hesse-Cassel  thither,  preached  publicly, 
and  administered  the  sacraments  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  Reformed  Church '.  The  Emperor's 
own  example  imboldened  the  Germans  to  treat  the 

«  Steph.  Broderick  Procancellarii  Hungar.  Clodes  in  Campo 
Mohacz,  ap.  Scardium,  ii.  218.  P.  Barre  Hist.  d'Allemagne, 
torn.  viii.  part  i,  p.  198, 
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Papal  authority  with  little  reverence-  During  the  book 
heat  of  his  resentment  against  Clement,  he  had  ^^' 
published  a  long  reply  to  an  angry  brief  which  the  1527 
Pope  had  intended  as  an  apology  for  his  own  con- 
duct. In  this  manifesto,  the  Emperor,  after  hav- 
ing enumerated  many  instances  of  that  pontiff's 
ingratitude,  deceit,  and  ambition,  all  which  he 
painted  in  the  strongest  and  most  aggravated  co- 
lours, appealed  from  him  to  a  general  council.  At 
the  same  time  he  wrote  to  the  college  of  cardinals, 
complaining  of  Clement's  partiality  and  injustice; 
and  requiring  them,  if  he  refused  or  delayed  to  call 
a  council,  to  show  their  concern  for  the  peace  of  the 
Christian  church,  so  shamefully  neglected  by  its 
chief  pastor,  by  summoning  that  assembly  in  their 
own  name^.  This  manifesto,  little  inferior  in  vi- 
rulence to  the  invectives* of  Luther  himself,  was 
dispersed  over  Germany  with  great  industry ;  ahd, 
being  eagerly  read  by  persons  of  every  rank,  did 
much  more  than  counterbalance  the  effect  of  all 
Charles's  declarations  against  the  new  opinions «     * 

e  Goldast.  Polit.  Imper.^p.  084. 
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&  O  o  K  rrSHE  account  of  the  cruel  manner  in  which  the 

\^,,,„^^^^^    A    Pope  had  been  treated,  filled  all  Europe  with 

1627.     astonishment  or  horror.     To  see  a  Christian  Em- 

Generalm-  *  i  t      .  i 

dignation  pcror,  who,  by  possessing  that  dignity,  ought  to 

**Sn»tth  *^^®  ^^^"^  ^^  protector  and  advocate  of  the  Holy 
Emperor.  See,  lay  violent  hands  on  him  who  represented 
Christ  on  earth,  and  detain  his  sacred  person  in  ^ 
rigorous  captivity,  was  considered  as  an  impiety 
that  merited  the  severest  vengeance,  and  which 
called  for  the  immediate  interposition  of  every  du^ 
tiful  son  of  the  church.  Francis  and  Henry,  alarm- 
ed  at  the  progress  of  the  Imperial  arms  in  Italy,  had, 
even  before  the  taking  of  Rome,  entered  into  a 
closer  alliance ;  and,  in  order  to  give  some  check 
to  the  Emperor's  ambition,  had  agreed  to  make  a 
vigorous  diversion  in  the  Low  Countries.     The 
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force  of  every  motive,  which  had  influenced  them  book 
at  that  time,  was  now  increased  ;  and  to  these  was  ^  '  ^ 
added  the  desire  of  rescuing  the  Pope  out  of  the  1527. 
Emperor's  hands,  a  measure  no  less  politic  thanit 
appeared  to  be  pious.  This,  however,  rendered  it 
necessary  to  abandon  their  hostile  intensions  against 
the  Low-Countries,  and  to  make  Italy  the  seat  of 
war,  as  it  was  by  vigorous  operations  there  they 
might  contribute  most  effectually  towards  deliver- 
ing Rome,  and  setting  Clement  at  liberty.  Fran** 
cis  being  now  sensible,  that,  in  his  system  with  re^ 
gard  to  the  affairs  of  Italy,  the  spirit  of  refinement 
had  carried  him  too  far ;  and  that,  by  an  excess  of 
remissness,  he  had  allowed  Charles  to  attain  advan- 
tages which  he  might  easily  have  prevented,  was 
eager  to  make  reparation  for  an  error,  of  which  he 
was  not  often  guilty,  by  an  activity  more  suitable  to 
his  temper.  Henry  thought  his  interposition  ne* 
cessary,  in  order  to  hinder  the  Emperor  from  be- 
coming master  of  all  Italy,  and  acquiring  by  that 
means  such  superiority  of  power,  as  would  enable 
him,  for  the  future,  to  dictate  withotit  control  to 
the  other  princes  of  Europe.  ,  Wolsey,  whom  Fran^' 
cis  had  taken  care  to  secure  by  flattery  and  presents, 
the  certain  methods  of  gaining  his  favour,  neglected 
nothing  that  could  incense  his  master  against  the 
Emparor.  Besides  all  these  public  considerations, 
Henry  was  influenced  by  one  of  a  more  private  na- 
ture :  having  begun,  about  this  time,  to  form  his 
great  scheme  of  divorcing  Catharine  of  Aragon,  to- 
wards the  execution  of  which  he  knew  that  the  sanc- 
tion of  Papal  authority  would  be  necessary,  he  was 
desirous  to  acquire  as  much  merit  as  possible  with 
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BOOK  Clement,  by  appearing  to  be  the  chief  instrument 
K.     '    M  of  bis  deliverance. 

J527.        The  negotiation,  between  Princes  thus  disponed, 

cy  against  ^^^  not  tcdious.     Wokey  himself  conducted  it,  on 

^°>-         the  part  of  his  sovereign,  with  unbounded  powers. 

Francis  treated  with  him  in  person  at  Amiens,  where 

the  Cardinal  appeared,  and  was  received  with  royal 

magnificence.     A  marriage  between  the  Duke  of 

Orleans  and  the  Princess  Mary  was  agreed  to  as 

the  basis  of  the  confederacy  ;  it  was  resolved  that 

Italy  should  be  the  theatre  of  war  ;  the  strength  of 

the  army  which  should  take  the  fi^ld,  as  well  as  the 

contingent  of  troops  or  of  money,  which  each  Prince 

should  furnish,  were  settled  ;  and  if  the  Emperor 

did  not  accept  of  the  proposals  which  they  were 

jointly  to  make  him,  they  bound  themselves  imrtie*- 

diately  to  declare  war,  and  to  begin  hostilities, 

Aug.  18.    Henry,  who  took  every  resolution  with  impetuosity, 

entered  so  eagerly  into  this  new  alliance,  that,  in 

order  to  give  Francis  the  strongest  proof  of  his 

friendship  and  respect,  he  formally  renounced  the 

ancient  claim  of  the  English  monarchs  to  the  crown 

of  France,  which  had  long  been  the  pride  and  ruin 

of  the  nation  ;  as  a  full  compensation  for  which  he 

accepted  a  pension  of  fifty  thousand  crowns,  to  be 

paid  annually  to  himself  and  his  successors'. 

The  Flo-        The  Pope,  being  unable  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of 

recovTr*     ^is  Capitulation,  still  remained  a  prisoner  under  the 

theii  free-  severe  custody  of  Alarcon.     The  Florentines  no 

sooner  heard  of  what  had  happened  at  Rome,  than 

they  ran  to  arms  in  a  tumultuous  manner;  ex-? 

a  Herbert,  83,  &c.     Rym.  Feed.  xiv.  203. 
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pelled  the  Cardinal  di  Cortona,  who  governed  their  book 
city  in  the  Pope's  tidme ;  defaced  the  arms  of  the       ^* 
Medici ;  broke  in  pieces  the  statoes  of  Leo  and     1527/ 
Clement ;  and,  declaring  themselves  a  free  stale,  re- 
established their  ancient  popular  government.  The 
Venetians,  taking  advantage  of  the  calamity  of  their 
ally  the  Pope,  Seized  Ravenna,  and  other  pls^ices  be- 
longing to  the  church,  under  pretext  of  keeping 
them  in  deposite.     The  Dukes  of  Urbino  and  Fer- 
rara  laid  hold  likewise  on  part  of  the  spoils  of  the 
unfortunate  Pontiff,  whom  they  considered  as  irre- 
trievably Turned  ^ . 

Lannoy,  on  the  other  hand,  laboured  to  derive  The  impe- 
some  solid  benefit  from  that  unforeseen  event,  which  [ntctivef* 
gave  such  splendour  and  superiority  to  his  master'^s 
arihs.  For  this  purposte  he  marched  to  Rome,  to- 
gether with  Moncada  and  the  Marquis  del  Guasto, 
at  the  head  of  all  the  troops  which  they  could  as- 
semble in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  arrival  of 
this  reinforcement  brought  new  calamities  on  the 
unhappy  citizJens  of  Rome ;  for  the  soldiers,  envy- 
ing the  wealth  of  their  companions,  imitated  their 
licence,  and  with  the  utmost  rapacity  gathered  the 
gleanings  which  had  escaped  the  avarice  of  the 
Spaniards  and  Germans,  There  was  not  now  any 
army  in  Italy  capable  of  making  head  against  the 
Imperialists;  and  nothing  more  was  requisite  to  re- 
duce Bologna,  and  the  other  towns  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical state,  than  to  have  appeared  before  them. 
But  the  soldiers  having  been  so  long  accustomed, 
under  Bourbon,  to  an  entire  relaxation  of  discipline, 

^  Guic.  1.  xviii.  453. 
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BOOK  and  having  tasted  the  sweets  of  living  at  discretion 
^'  ^  in  a  great  city,  almost  without  the  control  of  a  su« 
perior,  were  become  so  impatient  of  militaiy  subor- 
dination, and  so  averse  to  service,  that  they  refused 
to  leave  Rome,  unless  all  their  arrears  were  paid ; 
a  condition  which  they  knew  to  be  impossible.  At 
the  same  time  they  declared  that  they  would  not 
obey  any  other  person  than  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
whom  the  army  had  chosen  general.  Lannoy,  find- 
ing that  it  was  no  longer  safe  for  him  to  remain 
among  licentious  troops,  who  despised  his  dignity 
and  hated  his  person,  returned  to  Naples ;  soon  af- 
ter the  Marquis  del  Guasto,  and  Moncada,  thought 
it  prudent  to  quit  Rome  for  the  same  reason.  The 
Prince  of  Orange,  a  general  only  in  name,  and  by 
the  most  precarious  of  all  tenures;  the  good-will  of 
soldiers,  whom  success  and  licence  had  rendered 
capricious,  was  obliged  to  pay  more  attention  to 
their  humours  than  they  did  to  his  commands. 
Thus  the  Emperor,  instead  of  reaping  any  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  he  might  have  expected  from  the 
reduction  of  Rome,  bad  the  mortification  to  see 
the  most  formidable  body  of  troops  that  he  had 
ever  brought  into  the  field,  continue  in  a  state  of 
inactivity  from  which  it  was  impossible  to  rouse 
them^ 
Th«  This  gave  the  King  of  France  and  the  Venetians 

nmy^       leisure  to  form  new  schemes,  and  to  enter  into,  new 
yiarches    engagements  fpr  delivering  the  Pop^,  and  preserv- 
■°        ^*  ing  the  liberties  of  Italy.     The  newly-restored  re- 
public pf  Florence  \ety  imprudently  joined  with 

.f  Guic  l.xviii.  454. 
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them,  and  Lautrec,  of  whose  abilities  the  Italians  b  o  o  k 
entertained  a  much  more  favourable  opinion  than      ^* 
his  own  master,  was,  in  order  to  gratify  them,  ap- 
pointed generalissimo  of  the  league*    It  was  with 
the  utmost  reluctance  he  undertook  that  office,  be* 
ing  unwilling  to  expose  himself  a  second  time  to 
the  difficulties  and  disgraces  which  the  negligence 
of  the  King,  or  the  malice  of  his  favourites,  might 
bHng  upon  him.      The  best   troops  in  France 
marched  under  his  command;  and  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, though  he  had  not  yet  declared  war  against 
the  Emperor,  advanced  a  considerable  sum  towards 
carrying  on  the  expedition.     Lautrec's  first  opera-  Hisopen. 
tions  were  prudent,  vigorous,  and  successful.     By^*^"** 
the  assistance  of  Andrew  Doria,  the  ablest  sea-offi- 
cer of  that  age,  he  rendered  himself  master  of  Ge- 
noa, and  re-established  in  that  republic  the  faction 
of  theFregosi,  together  with  the  dominion  of  France. 
He  obliged  Alexandria  to  surrender  after  a  short 
siege,  and  reduced  all  the  country  on  that  side  of 
the  Tesino.     He  to<>k  Pavia,  which  had  so  long  re- 
sisted the  arms  of  his  sovereign,  by  assault,  and 
plundered  it  with  that  cruelty,  which  the  memory 
of  the  fatal  disaster  that  had  befallen  the  French  na- 
tion before  its  walls  naturally  inspired.     All  the 
Milanese,  which  Antonio  de  Leyva  defended  with  a 
small  body  of  troops  kept  together  and  su[^rted 
by  his  own  address  and  industry,  must  have  soon 
submitted  to  his  power,  if  he  had  continued  to  bend 
the  force  of  his  arms  against  that  country.     But 
Lautrec  durst  not  complete  a  conquest  which  would 
have  been  so  honourable  to  himself,  and  of  such  ad- 
vantage to  the  league.     Francis  knew  his  confede- 
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BOOK  rates  to  be  more  desirous  of  circumscribing  the  Imr 
^'    ^  penal  power  in  Italy,  than  of  acquiring  new  terri- 
tories for  him ;.  and  was  afraid  that,  if  Sforza  were 
once  re-established  in  Milan,  they  would  second 
but  coldly  the  attack  which  he  intended  to  make  on 
the  kingdom  of  Naples.     For  this  reason  he  in-, 
structed  Lautrec  not  to  push  his  operations  with  too 
much  vigour  in  Lombardy ;  and  happily  the  impor- 
tunities of  the  Pope,  and  the  solicitations  of  the 
Florentines,  the  one  for  relief,  and  the  other  for 
protection,  were  so  urgent  as  to  furnish  him  with  a 
decent  pretext  for  marching  forward,  without  yield- 
ing to  the  entreaties  of  the  Venetians  and  Sforza, 
who  insisted  on  his  laying  siege  to  Milan  ^. 
The  Em-        While  Lautrcc  advanced  slowly  towards  Rome, 
thrPo^pr  ^^®  Emperor  had  time  to  deliberate  concerning  the 
at  liberty,  disposal  of  the  Pope*s  person,  who  still  remained  a 
prisoner  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.     Notwith- 
standing the  specious  veil  6f  religion,  with  which 
he  usually  endeavoured  to  cover  his  actions,  Charles, 
in  many  instances,  appears  to  have  been  but  little 
under  the  influence  of  religious  considerations,  and 
had  frequently,  on  this  occasion,  expressed  an  incli'* 
nation  to  transport  the  Pope  into  Spain,  that  he 
might  indulge  his  ambition  with  the  spectacle  of 
the  two  most  illustrious  personages  in  Europe  suc- 
cessively prisoners  in  his  court.     But  the  fear  of 
giving  new  offence  to  all  Christendom,  and  of  fill- 
ing his  own  subjects  with  horror,  obliged  him  to 
forego  that  satisfaction  ®.     The  progress  of  the  c<m\- 

^  Guic.  L  xviii.  461.    Bellay^  107,  &c.    Mauroc.  Hist.  Ve- 
net.  lib.  iii.  238, 
«  Gkiic.  1.  xviii.  457. 
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federates  made  it  now  necessary,  either  to  set  the  b  o  o  k 
Pope  at  liberty,  or  to  remove  him  to  some  place  of  ^' 
confinement  more  secure  than  the  castle  of  St.  An- 
grfo.  Many  considerations  induced  him  to  prefer 
the  former,  particularly  his  want  of  the  money  re- 
quisite as  well  for  recruiting  his  army,  as  for  pay- 
ing off  the  vast  arrears  due  to  it.  In  order  to  ob-  Feb.  11. 
tain  this,  he  had  assembled  the  Cortes  of  Castile  at 
Valladolid  about  the  beginning  of  the  year;  and 
having  laid  before  them  the  state  of  his  affairs,  and 
represented  the  necessity  of  making  great  prepara- 
tions to  resist  the  enemies,  whom  envy  at  the  suc- 
cess which  had  crowned  his  arms  would  unite 
against  him,  he  demanded  a  large  supply  in  the 
most  pressing  terms :  but  the  Cortes,  as  the  nation 
was  already  exhausted  by  extraordinary  donatives, 
refused  to  load  it  with  any  new  burden,  and,  in  spite 
of  all  his  endeavours  to  gain  or  to  intimidate  the 
members,  persisted  in  this  resolution  ^  No  re- 
source, therefore,  remained,  but  the  extorting  from 
Cleiilent,  by  way  of  ransom,  a  sum  sufficient  for 
discharging  what  was  due  to  his  troops,  without 
which  it  was  vain  to  mention  to  them  their  leaving 
Rome. 

Nor  was  the  Pope  inactive  on  his  part,  or  his  in- 
trigues unsucqessful  towards  hastening  such  a  trea- 
ty. By  flattery,  and  the  appearance  of  unbounded 
confidence,  he  disarmed  the  resentment  of  Cardinal 
Colonna,  and  wrought  upon  his  vanity,  which  made 
him  desirous  of  showing  the  world,  that  as  his  power 
had  at  first  depressed  the  Pope,  it  could  now  raise 

*■  Sandov.  i.  p.  814. 
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BOOK  him  to  his  former  dignity.  By  favours  and  pro* 
^  ^'  ^  mises  he  gained  Moroni,  who,  by  one  of  those 
1627,  whimsical  revolutions  which  occur  so  often  in  his 
life,  and  which  so  strongly  display  his  character, 
had  now  recovered  his  credit  and  authority  with  the 
Imperialists.  The  address  and  influence  of  two 
such  men  easily  removed  all  the  obstacles  which  re* 
tarded  an  accommodation,  and  brought  the  treaty 
for  Clement*s  liberty  to  a  conclusion,  upon  condi* 
tions  hard  indeed,  but  not  more  severe  than  a 
Prince  in  his  situation  had  reason  to  expect.  He 
was  obliged  to  advance,  in  ready  money,  an  hun* 
dred  thousand  crowns  for  the  use  of  the  army ;  to 
pay  the  same  sum  at  the  distance  of  a  fortnight,; 
and,  at  the  end  of  three  months,  an  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  more.  He  engaged  not  to  take  part 
in  the  war  against  Charles,  either  in  Lombardy  or 
in  Naples ;  he  granted  him  a  bull  of  cruzado,  and 
the  tenth  of  ecclesiastical  revenues  in  Spain ;  and  he 
not  only  gave  hostages,  but  put  the  Emperor  in 
possession  of  several  towns,  as  a  security  for  the 
performance  of  these  articles s.  Having  raised  the 
first  moiety  by  a  sale  of  ecclesiastical  dignities  and 
benefices,  and  other  expedients  equally  uncanoni- 
cal,  a  day  was  fixed  for  delivering  him  from  impri- 
Dec.  6.  sonment.  But  Clement,  impatient  to  be  free,  after 
a  tedious  confinement  of  six  months,  as  well  as 
full  of  the  suspicion  and  distrust  natural  to  the  un- 
fortunate, was  so  much  afraid  that  the  Imperialists 
might  still  throw  in  obstacles  to  put  off  his  deliver-, 
ance,  that  he  disguised  himself,  on  the  night  pre-i 

8  Guic.  1.  xviii.  467,  6?c. 
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ceding  the  day  when  he  was  to  be  set  free,  in  the  book 
habit  of  a  merchant ;  and  Alarcon  having  remitted  ,.  ^' 
somewhat  of  his  vigilance  upon  the  conclusion  of 
the  treaty,  he  made  his  escape  undiscovered.  He 
arrived  before  next  morning  at  Orvietto,  without 
any  attendants  but  a  single  officer ;  and  from  thence 
wrote  a  letter  of  thanks  to  Lautrec,  as  the  chief  in- 
strument of  procuring  him  liberty^. 

During  these  transactions,  the  ambassadors  of  Overtures 
Prance  and  England  repaired  to  Spain,  in  conse-pgj^®^^"*" 
cjuence  of  the  treaty  which  Wolsey  had  concluded  Francis 
with  the  French  King*     The  Emperor,  unwilling  *"     ^^^' 
to  draw  on  himself  the  united  forces  of  the  two  mo- 
narchs,  discovered  an  inclination  to  relax  somewhat 
the  rigour  of  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  to  which,  hi- 
therto, he  had  adhered  inflexibly.     He  offered  to 
accept  of  the  two  millions  of  crowns,  which  Francis 
had  proposed  to  pay  as  an  equivalent  for  the  duchy 
of  Burgundy,  and  to  set  his  sons  at  liberty,  on  con- 
dition that  he  would  recall  his  army  out  of  Italy, 
and  restore  Genoa,  together  with  the  other  con- 
quests which  he  had  made  in  that  country.     With 
regard  to  Sforza,  he  insisted  that  his  fate  should  be. 
determined  by  the  judges  appointed  to  inquire  into 
his  crimes.      These  propositions  being  made  to 
Henry,  he  transmitted  them  to  his  ally  the  French 
King,  whom  it  more  nearly  concerned  to  examine 
and  to  answer  them ;  and  if  Francis  had  been  sin- 
cerely solicitous,  either  to  conclude  peace  or  pre- 
serve consistency  in  his  own  conduct,  he  ought  in- 

^  Guic.  1.  xviii.  467,  ke.    Jov.  Vit,  Colon.  169.    Maurqc. 
Hist.  Venct.  lib.  iii.  252. 
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BOOK  stantly  to  have  closed  with  overtures  which  differed 
^'  ,  but  little  from  the  propositions  which  he  himself 
had  formerly  made'.  But  his  views  were  now  much 
changed ;  his  alliance  with  Henry,  Lautrec's  pro- 
gress in  Italy,  and  the  superiority  of  his  army  there 
above  that  of  the  Emperor,  hardly  left  him  room  to 
doubt  of  the  success  of  his  enterprise  against;  Naples,. 
Full  of  those  sanguine  hopes,  he  was  at  no  loss  to 
find  pretexts  for  rejecting  or  evadiiig  what  the  Em- 
peror had  proposed.  Under  the  appearance  of 
sympathy  with  Sforza,  for  whose  interests  he  had 
not  hitherto  discovered  much  solicitude,  he  s^in 
demanded  the  full  and  unconditional  re-establish- 
ment of  that  unfortunate  Prince  in  his  dominions^ 
Under  colour  of  its  being  imprudent  to  rely  on  the 
Emperor's  sincerity,  he  insisted  that  his  sons  should 
be  set  at  liberty  before  the  French  troops  left  Italy, 
or  surrendered  Genoa.  The  unreasonableness  of 
these  demands,  as  well  as  the  reproachful  insinua- 
tion with  which  they  were  accompanied,  irritated 
Charles  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  could  hardly  lis- 
ten to  them  with  patience ;  and,  repenting  of  his 
moderation,  which  had  made  so  little  impression 
on  his  enemies,  declared  that  he  would  not  depart 
in  the  smallest  article  from  the  conditions  which 
he  had  now  offered.  Upon  this  the  French  and 
English  ambassadors  (for  Henry  had  been  drawn 
unaccountably  to  concur  with  Francis  in  these 
strange  propositions)  demanded  and  obt(dned  their 
audience  of  leave  ^. 

i  Itecueil  des  Traitez,  ii.  249, 
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Next  day,  two  heralds,  who  had  accompanied  «  o  o^K 
the  ambassadors  on  purpose,  though  they  had  hi-  i.^„^'  ^^  m 
tlierto  concealed  their  character,  having  assumed     1628. 
the  ensigns  of  their  office,  appeared  in  the  Bmpe-  *""^"' 
ror's  court ;  and  being  admitted  into  his  presence, 
they,  in  the  name  of  their  respective  masters,  and 
with  all  the  solemnities  customary  on  such  occa- 
sions, denounced  war  against  him.    Charles  receiv-  They  d«. 
ed  both  with  a  dignity  suitable  to  his  own  rank,  ag^nsttL 
but  spoke  to  each  in  a  tone  adapted  to  the  senti-  Emperor. 
ments  which  he  entertained   of  their  sovereigns. 
He  accepted  the  defiance  of  the  English  monarch 
with  a  firnmess  tempered  by  some  degree  of  decen* 
cy  and  respect.     His  reply  to  the  French  King 
abounded  with  that  acrimony  of  expression,  which 
personal  rivalship,  exasperated  by  the  memory  of 
many  injuries  inflicted  as  well  as  suffered,  natu- 
rally suggests.  He  desired  the  French  herald  to  ac^ 
quaint  his  Sovereign,  that   he  would  henceforth 
consider  him  not  only  as  a  base  violator  of  public 
faith,  but  as  a  stranger  to  the  honour  and  integrity 
becoming  a  gentleman.    .Francis,  too  high -spirit* 
ed  to  bear  such  an  imputation,  had  recourse  to  an 
uncommon  ^cpedient  in  order  to  vindicate  his  cha- 
racter.    He  instantly  sent  back  the  herald  with  a  Francis 
cartel  of  defiance,  in  which  he  gave  the  Emperor  ^^f  Enf  ^e- 
the  lie  in  form^  challenged  him  to  single  combat,  ror  to  sin- 
requiring  him  to  name  the  time  and  place  for  the  fat.^°"* 
encounter,  and  the  weapons  with  which  he  chose  to 
fight.     Charles,  as  he  was  not  inferior  to  his  rival 
in  spirit  or  bravery,  readily  accepted  the  challenge ; 
but,  after  several  messages  concerning  the  arrange- 
ment of  all  the  circumstances  relative  to  the  com- 
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BOOK  bat,  accompanied  with  mutual'  reproaches,  border-' 
^^    J  ing  on  the  most  indecent  scurrility,  all  thoughts 
1528.     of  this  duel,  more  becoming  the  heroes  of  romance 
than  the  two  greatest  monarchs  of  their  age,  were 
entirely  laid  aside^ 
The  effect      The  example  of  two  personages  so  illustrious 
promoting  ^^^  ^^^b  general  attention,  and  carried  with  it  so 
thscustom  much  authority,  thatit  had  considerable  influence  in 
"'"^'"''''-  producing  air  important  change  in  manners  all  over 
Europe.    Duels,  as  has  already  been  observed^  had 
long  been  permitted  by  the  laws  of  all  the  European 
nations,  and,  forming  a  part  of  their  jurisprudence, 
were  authorized  by  the  magistrate,  on  many  occa- 
sions, as  the  most  proper  method  of  terminating 
questions  with  regard  to  property,  or  of  deciding 
those  which  respected  crimes.    But  single  combats 
being  considered  as  solemn  appeals  to  the  omni* 
science  and  justice  of  the  Supreme  Being,  they  were 
allowed  only  in  public  causes,  according  to  the  pre- 
scription of  law,  and  carried  on  in  a  judicial  form. 
Men  accustomed  to  this  manner  of  decisions  in 
courts  of  justice,  were  naturally  led  to  apply  it  to 
personal  and  private  quarrels.  Duels,  which  at  first 
could  be  appointed  by  the  civil  judge  alone,  were 
fought  without  the  interposition  of  his  authority, 
and  in  cases  to  which  the  laws  did  not  extend.  The 
transaction  between  Charles  and  Francis  strongly 
countenanced  this  practice.     Upon  every  affront, 
or  injury,  which  seemed  to  touch  his  honour,  a  gen- 
tleman thought  himself  entitled  to  draw  his  sword, 

/ 
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and  to  call  on  his  adversiaiy  to  give  him  satisfac-  BOOK 
tion.  Such  an  opinion  becoming  prevalent  among  ^  ^'  . 
men  of  fierce  courage,  of  high  spirit,  and  of  rude  15287 
manners,  when  offence  was  often  given,  and  re- 
venge was  always  prompt,  produced  most  fatal  con* 
sequences.  Much  of  the  best  blood  in  Christen- 
dom was  shed ;  jnany  useful  lives  were  sacrificed ; 
and,  at  some  periods,  war  itself  hath  hardly  been 
more  destructive  than  these  private  Contests  of  ho- 
nour. So  powerful,  however,  is  the  dominion  of  fa- 
shion, that  neither  the  terror  of  penal  laws,  nor  re- 
verence for  religion,  have  been  able  entirely  to  abo- 
lish a  practice  unknown  among  the  ancients,  and 
not  justifiable  by  any  principle  of  reason;  though 
at  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted,  that  to  this 
absurd  custom  we  must  ascribe  in  some  degree  the 
extraordinary  gentleness  and  complaisance  of  mo- 
dem manners,  and  that  reispectful  attention  of  one 
man  to  another,  which  at  present  render  the  social 
intercourses  of  life  far  more  agreeable  and  de- 
cent, than  among  the  most  civilised  nations  of  an- 
tiquity. 

While  the  two  monarchs  seemed  sd  eager  to  ter-  Retreat  of 
minate  their  quarrel  by  a  personal  combat,  Lautrec  rfalista 
continued  his  operations,  which  promised  to  be^°* 
more  decisive.  His  army,  which  was  now  increased  February. 
to  thirty-five  thousand  men,  advanced  by  great 
inarches  towards  Naples.     The  terror  of  their  ap- 
proach, as  well  as  the  remonstrances  and  the  en- 
treaties of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  prevailed  at  last 
on  the  Imperial  troops,  though  with  difficulty,  to 
quit  Rome,  of  which  ^hey  had  kept  possession  du- 
ring ten  months.     But  of  that  .flourishing  army 
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BOOK  which  had  entered  the  city,  scarcely  one  half  re- 
V  mained  ;  the  rest,  cut  off  by  the  plague,  or  wasted 

1528.  ^y  disease,  the  effects  of  their  inactivity,  intempe- 
rance, and  debauchery,  fell  victims  to  their  own 
crimes™.  Lautrec  made  the  greatest  eJQForts  to  at- 
tack them  in  their  retreat  towards  the  Neapolitan 
territories,  which  would  have  finished  the  war  at  one 
blow.  But  the  prudence  of  their  leaders  disap- 
pointed all  his  measures,  and  conducted  them  with 
little  loss  to  Naples.  The  people  of  that  kingdom, 
extremely  impatient  to  shake  off  the  Spanish  yoke, 
received  the  French  with  open  arn^s,  wherever  they 
appeared  to  take  possession ;  and,  Gaeta  and  Na- 
ples excepted,  hardly  any  place  of  importance  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  Imperialists.  The  pre- 
servation of  the  former  was  owing  to  the  strength 
of  its  fortifications  ;  that  of  the  latter,  to  the  pre- 
French  scnce  of  the  Imperial  army.  Lautrec,  however,  sat 
Naples!  down  before  Naples  ;  but  finding  it  vain  to  think 
of  reducing  a  city  by  force  while  defended  by  a 
whole  army,  he  was  obliged  to  employ  the  slower 
but  less  dangerous  method  of  blockade;  and  having 
taken  measures  which  appeared  to  him  effectual^  he 
confidently  assured  his  master  that  famine  would 
soon  compel  the  besieged  to  capitulate.  These 
hopes  were  strongly  confirmed  by  the  defeat  of  a  vi- 
gorous attempt  made  by  the  enemy  in  order  to  re- 
cover the  command  of  the  sea.  The  galleys  of 
And^w  Doria,  under  the  command  of  his  nephew 
Philippino,  guarded  the  mouth  of  the  harbour. 
Moncada,  who  had  succeeded  Lannoy  ip  the  vice- 
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royalty,  rigged  out  a  number  of  gdilleys  superior  toYi  o  0  k 
Doria^s^  manned  them  with  a  chosen  body  of  Spa-  ^^    ^' 
nifih  veterans,  and  going  on  board  himself,  together     i^sT 
with  the  Marquis  del  Guasto,  attacked  Philippino 
before  the  arrival  of   the  Venetian   and  French 
fleets.     But  the  Genoese  Admiral,  by  his  superior 
skill  in  naval  operations,  easily  triumphed  over  the 
valour  and  number  of  the  Spaniards.   The  Viceroy 
was  killed^  most  of  his  fleet  destroyed,  and  Guasto, 
with  many  officers  of  distinction,  being  taken  pri- 
soners, were  put  on  board  the  captive  ga^eys,  and 
sent  by  Philippino  as  trophies  of  his  victory  to  his 
uncle". 

Notwithstanding  this  flattering  prospect  of  sue-  Circum- 
cess,  many  circumstances  concurred  to  frustrate  ^teh  re- 
Jjau tree's  expectations.     Clement,   though  he  al-*a»^the 
ways  acknowledged  his  being  indebted  to  Francis  Sf  if/^" 
for  the  recovery  of  his  liberty,  and  often  complained 
of  the  cruel  treatment  which  he  had  met  with  from 
the  Emperor,  was  not  influenced  at  this  juncture 
by  principles  of  gratitude,  nor,  which  is  more  ex- 
traordinary, was  he  swayed  by  the  desire  of  revenge. 
His  past  misfortunes  rendered  him  more  cautious 
than  ever,  and  his  recollection  of  the  errors  which 
he  had  committed,  increased  the  natural  irresolu- 
tion of  his  mind.     While  he  amused  Francis  with 
promises,  he  secretly  negotiated  with  Charles ;  and 
being  solicitous,   above  all  things,  to  re-establish 
his  family  in  Florence  with  their  ancient  authority, 
which  he  could  not  expect  from  Francis,  who  had 
entered  into  strict  alliance  with  the  new  republic, 

«  Guic.  1.  xix.  487.     P.  Heuter.  lib.  x.  c,  2.  p.  231. 
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B  O  o  K  he  leaned  rather  to  the  side  of  bis  enemy  than  to 
^   ^'      that  of  his  benefactor,  and  gave  Lautrec  no  assist- 
152a     ^"^^  towards  carrying'  on  his  operations-  The  Ve- 
netians viewing  with  jealousy  the  progress  of  the 
French  arms,  were  intent  only  upon  recovering  such 
maritime  towns  in  the  Neapolitan  dominions  as 
were  to  be  possessed  by  their  republic,  while  th^y 
were  altogether  careless  about  the  reduction  of  Na- 
ples»  on  which  the  success  of  the  common  cause 
depended^.  The  King  of  England,  instead  of  being 
able,  as  had  been  projected,  to  embarrass  the  Em- 
peror by  attacking  his  territories  in  the  Low  Coun^- 
tries,  found  his  subjects  so  averse  to  an  unnecessary 
war,  idiich  would  have  ruined  the  trade  of  the  na- 
tion, that^  in  order  to  silence  their  clamours,  and  put 
a  stop  to  the  insurrections  ready  to  break  out  among 
them,  he  was  compeUed  to  conclude  a  truce  for 
eight  months  with  the  Governess  of  the  Nether- 
lands <*•    Francis  himself,  with  the  same  unpardon- 
able inattention  of  which  he  had  formerly  been 
guilty,  and  for  which  he  had  suffered  so  severely, 
neglectedto  make  proper  remittances  to  Lautrec  for 
the  support  of  his  army^. 
Revolt  of       These  unexpected  events  retarded  the  progress 
Dona  from  ^^  the  French,  discouraging  both  the  general  and 
France.     ^Js  troops ;  but  the  revolt  of  Andrew  Doria  proved 
a  fatal  blow  to  all  their  measures.    That  gallant  of- 
ficer, the  citizen  of  a  republic,  and  trained  up  from 
his  infancy  in  the  sea-service,  retained  the  spirit  of 
independence  mtoral  to  the  former,  together  with 
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the  plain  liberal  manners  peculiar  to  the  latter.  A  B  o  o  K 
stranger  to  the  arts  of  submission  or  flattery  neees-  ^^  ^'  ^ 
sary  in  courts,  but  conscious  at  the  same  time  of  1528. 
his  own  merit  and  importance,  he  always  offered  his 
advice  with  freedom,  and  often  preferred  his  com- 
plaints and  remonstrances  with  boldness.  The 
French  ministers,  unaccustomed  to  such  liberties, 
determined  to  ruin  a  man  who  treated  them  with  so 
little  deference ;  and  though  Francis  himself  had 
a  just  sense  of  Dorians  services,  as  well  as  an  high 
esteem  for  his  character,  the  courtiers,  by  continu- 
ally representing  him  as  a  man  haughty,  intractable, 
and  more  solicitous  to  aggrandize  himself  than  to 
promote  the  interest  of  France,  gradually  under- 
mined the  foundations  of  his  credit,  and  filled  the 
King*s  mind  with  suspicion  and  distrust.  From 
thence  proceeded  several  affronts  and  indignities  put 
upon  Doria.  His  appointments  were  not  regularly 
paid ;  his  advice,  even  in  naval  affairs,  was  often 
slighted;  an  attempt  was  made  to  seize  the  prisoners 
taken  by  his  nephew  iii  the  sea-fight  off  Naples ;  all 
which  he  bore  with  abundance  of  ill-humour.  But 
an  injury  offered  to  his  country,  transported  him 
beyond  all  bounds  of  patience.  The  French  began 
to  fortify  Savona,  to  clear  its  harbour,  and>  removing 
thither  some  branches  of  trade  carried  on  at  Genoa, 
plainly  showed  that  they  intended  to  render  that 
town,  which  had  been  long  the  object  of  jealousy 
and  hatred  to  the  Genoese,  their  rival  in  wealth  and 
commerce.  Doria,  animated  with  a  patriotic  zeal 
for  the  honour  and  interest  of  his  country,  remon- 
strated against  this  in  the  highest  tone,  not  without 
threats,  if  the  measuse  were  not  instantly  aban- 
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BOOK  doned*  This  bold  action,  aggravated  by  the  ma- 
^^  '  lice  of  the  courtiers,  and  placed  in  the  most  odious 
1528.  light,  irritated  Francis  to  such  a  degree4hat  he  com- 
manded Barbesieux,  whom  he  appointed  Admiral 
of  the  Levant,  to  sail  directly  to  Genoa  with  the 
French  fleet,  to  arrest  Doria,  and  to  seize  his 
galleys.  This  rash  order,  the  execution  of  which 
could  have  been  secured  only  by  the  most  profound 
secrecy,  was  concealed  with  so  little  care,  that  Doria 
got  timely  intelligence  of  it,  and  retired  with  all  his 
galleys  to  a  place  of  safety.  6uasto  his  prisoner, 
who  had  long  observed  and '  fomented  his  growing 
discontent,  and  had  often  allured  him  by  magnifi- 
cent promises  to  enter  into  the  Emperor's  service, 
laid  hold  on  tliis  favourable  opportunity.  While 
his  indignation  and  resentment  were  at  their  height, 
he  prevailed  on  him  to  dispatch  one  of  his  officers 
to  the  Imperial  court  with  his  overtures  and  de- 
mands. The  negotiation  was  not  long;  Charles, 
fully  sensible  of  the  importance  of  such  an  acqui- 
sition, granted  him  whatever  terms  he  required. 
Doria  sent  bacfk  his  commission,  together  with  the 
collar  of  St.  Michael,  to  Francis,  and,  hoisting  the 
Imperial  coloui-s,  sailed  with  all  his  galleys  towards 
Naples,  not  to  block  up  the  harbour  of  that  un- 
happy city,  as  he  had  formerly  engaged,  but  to  bring 
them  protection  and  deliverance. 
Wretched       Jjis  arrival  opened  the  communication  with  the 

situation  of  -  \  .      •h.t      i  i  •   t 

the  French  sea,  and  restored  plenty  m  Naples,  which  was  now 

fo™^NV    ''*^^c^d  to  the  last  extremity ;  and  the  French,  hav- 

pies.         ing  lost  their  superiority  at  sea,  were  soon  reduced 

to  great  straits  for  want  of  provisions.    The  Prince 

of  Orange,  who  succeeded  the  Viceroy  in  the  com- 
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tnand  of  the  Imperial  army,  showed  himself,  by  his  b  o  o  K 
prudent  conduct^  worthy  of  that  honour  which  his  ^  ^' 
good  fortune  and  the  death  of  his  generals  had  ]^^ 
twice  acquired  him.  Beloved  by  the  troops,  who, 
remembering  the  prosperity  which  they  had  enjoyed 
under  hia  command,  served  him  with  the  utmost 
alacrity,  he  let  slip  no  opportunity  of  harassing  the 
enemy,  and  by  continual  alarms  or  sallies  fatigued 
and  weakened  them  ^  As  an  addition  to  all  these 
misfortunes,  the  diseases  common  in  that  country 
during  the  sultry  months,  began  to  break  out 
among  the  French  troops.  The  prisoners  commu- 
nicated to  them  the  pestilence  which  the  Imperial 
army  had  brought  to  Naples  from  Rome,  and  it 
raged  with  such  violence,  that  few,  either  officers 
or  soldiers,  escaped  the  infection.  Of  the  whole 
army,  not  four  thousand  men,  a  number  hardly  suf- 
ficient to  defend  the  camp,  were  capable  of  doing 
duty";  and  being  now  besieged  in  their  turn,  they 
suffered  all  the  miseries  from  which  the  Imperial- 
ists were  delivered.  Lautrec,  after  struggling  long 
with  so  many  disappointments  and  calamities, 
which  preyed  on  his  mind  at  the  same  time  that  the 
pestilence  wasted  his  body,  died,  lamenting  the  neg-  Aug.  15. 
ligence  of  his  sovereign,  and  the  infidelity  of  his 
allies,  to  which  so  many  brave  men  had  fallen  vic^ 
tims^  By  his  death,  and  the  indisposition  of  the 
other  generals,  the  command  devolved  on  the  Mar- 
quis de  Saluces,  an  officer  altogether  unequal  to 

'  Jovii  Hist.  lib.  xxxvi,  p.  31,  &c.     Sigonii  Vita   Doriae, 
p.  1139.     Bellay,  114,  &c. 
«Bellay,  117,' &c. 
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BOOK  such  a  trust.      He,  with  troops  no  less  dispirited 
^^    y*    ,  than  reduced,   retreated  in   disorder  to  Aversa ; 
15^7*  which  town  being  invested  by  the  Prince  of  Orange^ 
!lf!f^^  *^®  Saluces  was  under  the  necessity  of  consaiting,  that 
he  himself  should  remain  a  prisoner  of  war,  that  his 
troops  should  lay  down  their  arms  and  colours^  give 
up  their  baggage,  and  inarch  under  ^  guard  to  the 
frontiers  of  France.     By  this  ignominious  capitula- 
tion, the  wretched  remains  of  the  French  army 
were  saved ;  and  the  Emperor,  by  his  o\ra  perse- 
verance, and  the  good  conduct  of  his  generals,  ac- 
quired once  more  the  superiority  in  Italy". 

The  loss  of  Genoa  followed  immediately  upon 
the  ruin  of  the  army  in  Naples.  To  deliver  his 
country  from  the  dominion  of  foreigners  was  Do- 
rians highest  ambition,  and  had  been  his  principal 
inducement  to  quit  the  service  of  France,  and  enter 
into  that  of  the  Emperor.  A  most  favourable  op- 
portunity for  executing  this  honourable  enterprise 
now  presented  itself.  The  city  of  Genoa,  afHicted 
by  the  pestilence,  was  almost  deserted  by  its  inha- 
bitants ;  the  French  garrison,  being  neither  regu- 
larly paid  nor  recruited,  was  reduced  to  an  incon- 
siderable number;  Doria's  emissaries  found  that 
such  of  the  oitizens  as  remained,  being  weary  alike 
of  the  French  and  Imperial  yo]ke,  the  rigour  of  which 
they  had  alternately  felt,  were  ready  to  welcome  him 
as  their  deliverer,  and  to  second  all  his  measures. 

Things  wearing  this  promising  aspect,  he  sailed 
towards  the  coast  of  Genoa :  on  his  approach  the 
French  galleys  retired ;  a  small  body  of  men  which 
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he  landed,  surprised  one  of  the  gates  of  Genoa  in  b  o  o  K 
the  night  time ;  Trivulci,  the  French  governor,  with  ^  ^'    m 
his  feeble  garrison,  shut  himself  up  in  the  citadel,     1528. 
and  Doria  took  possession  of  the  town  without  ^^*' 
bloodshed  or  resistance.  Want  of  provisions  quicjcly 
obliged  Trivulci  to  capitulate ;  the  people,  eager  to 
abolish  such  an  odious  monument  of  their  servi- 
tude, ran  together  with  a  tumultuous  violence,  and 
levelled  the.  citadel  with  the  ground. 

It  was  now  in  Doria's  power  to  have  rendered  l>'»sinter- 

cstcfl  con— 

himself  the  sovereign  of  his  country,  which  he  had  duct  of 
so  happily  delivered  from  oppression.  The  fame^®"^*^" 
of  his  former  actions,  the  success  of  his  present  at- 
tempt, the  attachment  of  his  friends,  the  gratitude 
of  his  countrymen,  together  with  the  support  of 
the  Emperor,  a]l  conspired  to  facilitate  his  attain- 
ing the  supreme  authority,  and  invited  him  to  lay 
hold  of  it.  But  with  a  magnanimity  of  which  there 
are  few  examples,  he  sacrificed  all  thoughts  of  ag- 
grandizing himself  to  the  virtuous  satisfaction  of  es- 
tablishing liberty  in  his  country,  the  highest  object 
at  which  ambition  can  aim.  Having  assembled  the 
whole  body  of  the  people  in  the  court  before  his 
palace,  he  assured  them  that  the  happiness  of  see- 
ing them  once  more  in  possession  of  freedom,  was 
to  him  a  full  reward  for  all  his  services ;  that,  more 
delighted  with  the  name  of  citizen  than  of  sove- 
reign,  he  claimed  no  pre-eminence  or  power  above 
his  equals ;  but  remitted  entirely  to  them  the  right  • 
of  settling  what  form  of  government  they  would  now 
choose  to  be  established  among  them.  The  people 
listened  to  him  with  tears  of  admiration  and  of  joy. 
Twelve  persons  were  elected  to  new-model  the  con- 
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BOOK  stitution  of  the  republic.  The  influence  of  Doria'^s 
^  ^  J  virtue  and  example  communicated  itself  to  his 
1528.  countrymen ;  the  factions  which  had  long  torn  and 
ruined  the  state,  seemed  to  be  forgotten ;  prudent 
precautions  were  taken  to  prevent  thdr  reviving ; 
and  the  same  form  of  government  which  has  sub- 
sisted with  little  variation  since  that  time  in  Genoa> 
was  established  with  universal  applause.  Doria 
^  lived  to  a  great  age,  beloved,  respected,  and  honour-^ 
ed  by  his  countrymen ;  and,  adhering  uniformly 
to  his  professions  of  moderation,  without  arrogating 
any  thing  unbecoming  a  private  citizen,  he  preser- 
ved a  great  ascendant  over  the  councils  of  the  re- 
public, which  owed  its  being  to  his  generosity. 
The  authority  which  he  possessed  was  more  flatter* 
ing,  as  well  as  more  satisfactory,  than  that  derived 
JFrom  sovereignty ;  a  dominion  founded  in  love  and 
in  gratitude ;  and  upheld  by  veneration  for  his  vir- 
tues, not  by  the  dread  of  his  power.  His  memory 
is  still  reverenced  by  the  Genoese,  and  he  is  distin-^ 
guished  in  their  public  monuments,  and  celebrated 
in  the  works  of  their  historians,  by  the  most  ho- 
nourable of  all  appellations,  THE  FATHER  OF 
HIS  COUNTRY,  AND  THE  RESTORER  OF 
ITS  LIBERTY\ 

Francis,  in  order  to  recover  the  reputation  of 
his  arms,  discredited  by  so  many  losses,  made  new 
efforts  in  the  Milanese.  But  the  Count  of  St.  Pol, 
a  rash  and  unexperienced  officer,  to  whom  he  gave 
the  command,  was  no  match  for  Antonio  de  Leyva, 


1529. 
Opera- 
tions in 
the  Mi- 
lanese. 


^  Guic.  1.  xix.  p.  498.     Sigonii  Vita  Dorise,  p.  1146.    Jovii 
Hist.  lib.  xxvi.  p.  36,  &c. 
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the  ablest  of  the  Imperial  generals.  He,  by  his  su-  b  0  O  K 
perior  skill  in  war,  checked,  with  a  handful  of  men,  ^  '  ^*    ^ 
the  brisk  but  ill-concerted  motions  of  the  French ;     1^97 
and  though  so  infirm  himself  that  he  was  carried 
constantly  in  a  litter,  he  surpassed  them,  when  oc- 
casion required,  no  less  in  activity  than  in  prudence. 
By  an  unexpected  march  he  surprised,  defeated,  and 
took  prisoner  the  Count  of  St.  Pol,  ruining  the 
French  army  in  the  Milanese  as  entirely  as  the 
Prince  of  Orange  had  ruined  that,  which  besieged 
Naples^. 

Amidst  these  vigorous  operations  in  the  field,  each  Negotia- 
party  discovered  an  impatient  desire  of  peace,  and  tween 
continual  negotiations  were  carried  on  for  that  pur-  ^^*  p®* 
pose.     The  French  King,  discouraged  and  almost  cb. 
exhausted  by  so  many  unsuccessful  enterprises,  was 
reduced  now  to  think  of  obtaining  the  release  of 
his  sons  by  concessions,  not  by  the  terror  of  his 
arms.  The  Pope  hoped  to  recover  by  a  treaty  what- 
ever he  had  lost  in  the  war.     The  Emperor,  not- 
withstanding the  advantages  which  he  had  gained, 
had  many  reasons  to  make  him  wish  for  an  accom-» 
modation.     Solyman,   having  over-run  Hungary, 
was  ready  to  break  in  upon  the  Austrian  territories 
with  the  whole  force  of  the  East.     The  Reforma- 
tion gaining  ground  daily  in  Germany,  the  Princes 
who  favoured  it  had  entered  into  a  confederacy 
which  Charles  thought  dangerous  to  the  tranquillity 
of  the  Empire.  The  Spaniards  murmured  at  a  war 
of  such  unusual  length,  the  weight  of  which  rested 

y  Guic.  I.  xix.  520.     P.  Heuter.  Rerum  Austr.  lib.  x.  c.  3. 
p.  233.     Mem.  de  Bcllay,  p.  1 21 . 
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BOOK  chiefly  on  tliem.  The  variety  and  extent  of  the 
1^  ^'  J  Emperor  d  operations  far  exceeded  what  his  revenwes 
1529.  could  support :  his  success  hitherto  had  been  Mring 
chiefly  to  hfs  own  good  fortune  and  to  the  abilities 
of  his  generals ;  nor  could  lie  flatter  himself  that 
they,  with  troops  destitute  of  every  thing  necessary, 
would  always  triumph  over  enemies  still  in  a  condi- 
tion to  rene^  their  attacks.  All  parties,  however^ 
were  at  equal  pains  to  conceal  or  to  dissemble  their 
real  sentiments.  The  Emperor,  that  his  inability 
to  carry  on  the  war  might  not  be  suspected,  insisted 
on  high  tenna  in  the  tone  of  a  conqueror.  The 
Pope^  solicitous  not  to  lose  his  present  allies  before 
he  came  to  any  agreement  with  Charles,  continued 
to  make  a  thousand  protestations  of  fidelity  to  the 
former,  while  he  privately  negotiated  with  the  latter. 
Francis,  afraid  that  his  confederates  might  prevent 
him  by  treating  for  themselves  with  the  Emperor, 
had  recourse  to  many  dishonourable  artifices,  in 
order  to  turn  their  attention  from  the  measures 
which  he  was  taking  to  adjust  all  differences  with 
his  rivaL 

In  this  situation  of  af&irs,  when  alt  the  contend* 
ing  powers  wished  for  peace,  but  durst  not  venture 
too  hastily  on  the  steps  necessary  for  attaining  it^ 
May;.  two  ladies  undertook  to  procure  this  blessing  so 
much  desired  by  all  Ekirope.  These  were  Margaret 
of  Austria,  Duchess  Dowager  of  Savoy,  the  Empe- 
ror's aunt^  and  Louise,  Francis's  mother.  They 
agreed  on  an  interview  at  Cambray,  and,  being 
lodged  in  two  adjoining  houses  between  which  a 
communication  was  opened^  met  together  without 
ceremony  or  observation,  and  held  daily  confe- 
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rences  to  which  no  person  whatever  was  admitted,  book 
As  both  were  profoundly  skilled  in  business^  tho-  ^    ^' 
roughly  acquainted  with  the  secrets  of  their  respec*  ^528^ 
tive  courts,  and  possessed  with  perfect  confidence 
in  each  other,  they  soon  made  great  progress  to- 
wards a  final  accommodation ;  ,and  the  ambassa* 
dors  of  all  the  confederates  waited  in  anxious  sus- 
pense to  know  their  fete,  the  determination  of  which 
was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  those  illustrious  nego- 
tiators'• 

But  whatever  diligence  they  used  to  hasten  for-  Separate 
>ward  a  general  peace,  the  Pope  had  the  address  and  tween  the 
industry  to  get  the  start  of  his  allies,  by  concluding  n^^^*^ 
at  Barcelona  a  particular  treaty  for  himself.    The  June  20. 
Emperor,   impatient  to  visit  Italy  in  his  way  to 
Germany ;  and  desirous  of  re-establishing  tranquil- 
lity in  the  one  country,  before  he  attempted  to 
compose  the  disorders  which  abounded  in  the  other, 
found  it  necessary  to  secure  at  least  one  alliance 
among  the  Italian  states,  on  which  he  might  depend. 
That  with  Clement,  who  courted  it  with  unwearied 
importunity,  seemed  more  proper  than  any  other. 
Charles,  being  extremely  solicitous  to  make  som^ 
reparation  for  the  insults  which  he  had  offered  to 
the  sacred  charaeter  of  the  Pope,  and  to  redeem  past 
offences  by  new  merit,  granted  Clement,  notwith- 
standing all  his  misfortunes,  terms  more  favourable 
than  he  could  have  expected  after  a  continued  series 
of  success.     Among  other  articles,  he  engaged  to 
restore  all  the  territories  belonging  to  the  ecclesias- 

*  P.  Heuter.  Rer.  Austr.  lib.  x.  c.  3.  p.  133.    Mem.  de  Bel- 
lay,  p.  1 22. 
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BOOK  tical  State ;  to  re-establish  the  dominion  of  the  Me^ 
^    ^'      dici  in  Florence ;   to  give  his  natural .  daughter  in 
}5^  marriage  to  Alexander  the  head  of  that  family;  and 
to  put  it  in  the  Pope's  power  to  dedide.ctmoeming 
the  f;ate  of  Sforza,  and  tiie  possession  of  the  Milan*- 
ese.     In  return  for  these  ample  concessions.^  Cle^ 
men t  gave  the  Emperor  the  investiture  of  Naples 
without  the  resen'e  of  any  tribute,  but  the  present 
of  a  white  steed,  in  acknowledgement  of  his  sove- 
reignty ;   absolved  all  who  had  been  concerned  in 
assaulting  and  plundering^  Rome,  and  permitted 
Charles  and  his  brother  Ferdinand  to  levy  the  fourth 
of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  throughout  their  do- 
minions'*. 
August  6.      The  account  of  this  transaction  quickened  the 
Cambmy   negotiations  at  Cambray,  and  broughtMargaret  and 
between    Louise  to  an  immediate  agreement.     The  treaty  of 
and  Fiun-  Madrid  sciTcd  as  the  basis  of  that  which  they  con- 
^^^*  eluded  ;  the  latter  being  intended  to  mitigate  the 

^  rigour  of  the  former.  The  chief  articles  were.  That 
the  Emperor  should  not,  for  the  present,  demand 
the  restitution  of  Burgundy,  reserving,  however,  in 
full  force,  his  rights  and  pretensions  to  that  duchy ; 
That  Francis  should  pay  two  millions  of  crowns  as 
the  ransom  of  his  sons,  and,  before  they  were  set  at 
liberty,  should  restore  such  towns  as  he  still  held  in 
the  Milanese,;  That  Ke  should  resign  his  preten- 
sions to  the  sovereignty  of  Flanders  and  of  Artois; 
That  he  should  renounce  all  his  pretensions  to  Na- 
ples, Milan,  Genoa,  and  every  other  place  beyond 
the  Alps ;    That  he  should  immediately  consum- 

*  Guic,  1,  xix.  p.  522. 
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mate  the  marriage  concluded  between  him  and  the  book 
Emperor  s  sister  Bleanora^.  ^  /^'    j 

Thus  Francis,  chiefly  from  his  impatience  to  pro-  1529. 
€ure  liberty  to  his  sons,  sacrificed  every  thing  which  geous^for 
had  at  first  prompted  him  to  take  arms,  or  which  the  Empe- 
had  induced  him,  by  continuing  hostilities  during 
nine  successive  campaigns,  to  protract  the  war  to  a 
length  hardly  known  in  Europe  before  the  establish- 
ment of  standing  armies,  and  the  imposition  of  ex- 
orbitant taxes,  became  universal.  The  Emperor, 
by  this  treaty,  Mras  rendered  sole  arbiter,  of  the  fate 
of  Italy ;  he  delivered  his  territories  in  the  Nether- 
lands from  an  unpleasant  badge  pf  subjection ;  and 
after  having  baffled  his  rival  in  the  field,  he  pre- 
scribed to  him  the  conditions  of  peace.  The  dif- 
ferent conduct  and  spirit  with  which  the  two  mo- 
narchs  carried  on  the  operations  of  war,  led  natu- 
rally to  such  an  issue  of  it.  Charles,  inclined  by 
temper,  as  well  as  obliged  by  his  situation,  concert- 
ed all  his  schemes  with  caution,  pursued  them  with 
perseverance,  and,  observing  circumstances  and  e- 
vents  with  attention,  let  none  escape  that  could  be 
improved  to  advantage.  Francis,  more  enterprising 
than  steady,  undertook  great  designs  with  wannth, 
but  often  executed  them  with  remissness ;  and  di- 
verted by  his  pleasures,  or  deceived  by  his  favourites, 
he  lost  on  several  occasions  the  most  promising  op- 
portunities of  success.  Nor  had  the  character  of 
the  two  rivals  themsielves  greater  influence  on  the 
operations  of  war,  than  the  opposite  qualities  of 

^  P.  Heuter.  Rer.  Austr.  lib.  x,  c.  3.  p.  234.    Sandov,  Hist, 
del  Emper.  Car.  V.  ii.  28. 
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BOOK  the  generals  whom  they  employed.  Among  the 
y^\j  Imperialists,  valour  tempered  with  prudence ;  f^rti- 
1629.  Kty  of  invention  aided  by  experience ;  discernment 
to  penetrate  the  designs  of  their  enemies ;  a  provi- 
dent  sagacity  in  conducting  their  own  measures ; 
in  a  word,  ah  the  talents  which  form  great  com* 
manders,  and  ensure  vicJtory,  were  conspicuous. 
Among  the  French,  these  quaKties  were  cither  want- 
ing, or  the  very  reverse  of  them  abounded ;  nor 
could  they^  boast  of  one  man  (unless  we  except 
Lautrec,  who  was  always  unfortunate,)  that  equalled 
the  merit  of  Pescara,  Leyva,  Guasto,  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  other  leaders,  whom  Charles  had  to  set 
in  opposition  to  them.  Bourbon,  Moroni,  Doria, 
who  by  their  abilities  and  conduct  might  have  been 
capable  of  balancing  the  superiority  which  the  Im- 
perialists had  acquired,  were  induced  to  abandon 
the  service  of  France,  by  the  carelessness  of  theKing, 
and  the  malice  or  injustice  of  his  counsellors ;  and 
the  most  fatal  blows  given  to  France  during  the 
progress  of  the  war,  proceeded  from  the  despair  and 
resentment  of  these  three  persons. 
disbo-  The  hard  conditions  to  which  Francis  was  obli* 

u>  Frands.  S^^  to  submit.  Were  not  the  most  afflicting  circum- 
stances to  him  in  the  treaty  of  Cambray.  He  lost 
bis  reputation,  and  the  confidence  of  all  Europe,  by 
abandoning  his  allies  to  his  rival.  Unwilling  to 
enter  into  the  details  necessary  for  adjusting  their 
interests,  or  afraid  that  whatever  he  claimed  for 
them  must  have  been  purchased  by  further  conces- 
sions on  his  own  part,  he  gave  them  up  in  a  body ; 
and,  without  the  least  provision  in  their  behalf^  left 
the  Venetians,  the  Florentines,  the  Duke  of  Fer- 
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rara,  together  with  such  of  the  Neapolitan  barons  b  6  o  k 
as  had  joined  his  armyj  to  the  mercy  of  the  Em-  ^  ^- 
peror.  They  exclaimed  loudly  against  this  base  is^]*^ 
and  perfidibus  action,  of  which  Francis  himself  was 
so  much  ashamed,  that^  in  order  to  avoid  the  pain 
of  hearing  from  their  ambassadors  the  reproaches 
which  he  justly  merited,  it  was  some  time  before  he 
would  consent. to  allow  them  an  audience.  Charles, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  attentive  to  the  interest  of 
every  person  who  had  adhered  to  him :  the  rights 
of  some  of  his  Flemish  subjects,  who  had  estates  or 
pretensions  in  France,  were  secured ;  one  article 
was  inserted,  obliging  Francis  to  restore  the  blood 
and  memory  of  the  Constable  Bourbon ;  and  to 
grant  his  heirs  the  possession  of  his  lands  which  had 
been  forfeited ;  another,  by  which  indemnifications 
was  stipulated  for  those  French  gentlemen  who  had 
accompanied  Bourbon  in  his  exile  ^.  This  conduct, 
laudable  in  itself,  and  placed  in  the  most  striking 
light  by  a  comparison  with  that  of  Francis,  gained 
Charles  as  much  esteem  as  the  success  of  his  arms 
had  acquired  him  glory. 

Francis  did  not  treat  the  King  of  England  with  Henry  ac- 
the  same  neglect  as  his  other  allies.     He  commu-  fi|^*^'^®*^" 
nicated  to  him  all  the  steps  of  his  negotiation  at 
Cambray,  and  luckily  found  that  monarch  in  a  situ- 
ation which  left  him  no  choice,  but  to  approve  im- 
plicitly of  his  measures,  and,  to  concur  with  them.  His 
Henry  had  been  soliciting  the  Pope  for  some  time,  ^^  ^™®  °^ 

«  Guic.  1.  xix.  p.  525.    P.  Heuter.  Rer,  Austr.  lib.  x.  c.  4. 
p.  235.      . 
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B  O  0  K  in  order  to  obtain  a  divorce  from  Catharine  of  Ara- 
^  ^'  ^  gon  his  Queen.  Several  motives  combined  ia 
1529.  prompting  the  King  to  urge  his  suit.  As  he  was 
vM^*"  powerfully  influenced  at  some  seasons  by  religious 
from  his  considerations,  he  entertained  many  scruples  con- 
****"•  cerning  the  legitimacy  of  his  marriage  with  his  bro* 
therms  widow;  his  affections  had  long  been  es- 
tranged from  the  Queen,  who  was  older  than  him- 
self, and  had  lost  all  the  charms  which  she  possessed 
in  the  earlier  part  of  her  life ;  he  was  passionately 
desirous  of  having  male  issue  ;  Wolsey  artfully  for- 
tified his  scruples,  and  encouraged  his  hopes,  that  he 
might  widen  the  breach  between  him  and  the  Em- 
peror, Catharine^s  nephew;  and,  what  was  more 
forcible  perhaps  in  its  operation  than  all  these 
united,  the  King  had  conceived  a  violent  love  for 
the  celebrated  Anne  Boleyn,  a  young  lady  of  great 
beauty,  and  of  greater  accomplishments,  whom,  as 
he  found  it  impossible  to  gain  her  on  other  terms,  he 
determined  to  raise  to  the  throne.  The  papal  au- 
thority had  often  been  interposed  to  grant  divorces 
for  reasons  less  specious  than  those  which  Henry 
produced.  When  the  matter  was  first  proposed  to 
Clement,  during  his  imprisonment  in  the  castle  of 
St.  Angelo,  as  his  hopes  of  recovering  liberty  de- 
penoed  entirely  on  the  King  of  England,  and  his  ally 
of  France,  he  expressed  the  v«rarmest  inclination  to 
gratify  him.  But  no  sooner  was  he  set  free,  than  he 
discovered  other  sentiments.  Charles,  who  espoused 
the  protection  of  his  aunt  with  zeal  inflanied  by  re- 
sentment, alarmed  the  Pope  on  the  one  hand  with 
threats,  which  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  timid 
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mind ;  and  allured  liiin  on  the  other  with  those  pro-  BOOK 
mises  in  favour  of  his  family,  which  he  aftei'wards  ac-  ^  ^'  ^ 
complished.  Upon  the  prospect  of  these,  Clement  not  1629. 
only  forgot  all  his  obligation^  to  Henry^  but  ventured 
to  endanger  the  interest  of  the  Romish  religion  in 
England^  and  to  run  the  risque  of  alienating  that  king- 
dom for  ever  from  the  obedience  of  the  Papal  see. 
After  amusing  Henry  during  two  years,  with  all  the 
subtleties  and  chicane  which  the  court  of  Rome  can 
so  dexterously  employ  to  protract  or  defeat  any 
cause ;  after  displaying  the  whole  extent  of  his  am- 
biguous and  deceitful  policy,  the  intricacies  of  which 
the  English  historians,  to  whom  it  properly  belongs, 
have  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  trace  and  unravel ; 
he,  at  last,  recalled  the  powers  of  the  delegates, 
whom  he  had  appointed  to  judge  in  the  point,  avo- 
cated  the  cause  to  Rome,  leaving  the  King  no  other 
hope  of  obtaining  a  divorce,  but  from  the  personal 
decision  of  the  Pope  himself.  As  Clement  was  now 
in  strict  alliance  with  the  Emperor,  who  had  pur- 
chased his  friendship  by  the  exorbitant  concessions 
which  have  been  mentioned,  Henry  despaired  of 
procuring  any  sentence  from  the  former  but  what 
was  dictated  by  the  latter.  His  honour,  however, 
and  passions  concurred  in  preventing  him  from  re- 
linquishing his  scheme  of  a  divorce,  which  he  de- 
termined to  accomplish  by  other  means,  and  at  any 
rate ;  and  the  continuance  of  Francis's  friendship 
being  necessary  to  counterbalance  the  Emperor's 
power,  he,  in  order  to  secure  that,  not  only  offered 
no  remonstrances  against  the  total  neglect  of  their 
allies,  in  the  treaty  of  Cambray,  but  made  Francigr 
the  present  of  a  large  sum,  as  a  brotherly  coDtribu^ 
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^-  sons<i. 
^^57^^  Soon  after  the  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded,  the 
Aug.  12.  Emperor  landed  in  Italy  with  a  numerous  train  of 
ro/vi^tt^*  the  Spanish  nobility,  and  a  considerable  body  of 
Italy.  troops.  He  left  the  government  of  Spain,  during 
his  absence,  to  the  Empress  Isabella.  By  his  long 
residence  in  that  country,  he  had  acquired  such 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  people, 
that  he  could  perfectly  accommodate  the  maxims  of 
his  government  to  their  genius.  He  could  even 
assume,  upon  some  occasions,  such  popular  man- 
ners as  gained  wonderfully  upon  the  Spaniards.  A 
striking  instance  of  his  disposition  to  gratify  them 
had  occurred  a  few  days  before  he  embarked  for 
Italy :  He  was  to  make  his  public  entry  into  the 
city  of  Barcelona ;  and  some  doubts  having  arisen 
among  the  inhabitants,  whether  they  should  re- 
ceive him  as  Emperor,  or  as  Count  of  Barcelona ; 
Charles  instantly  decided  in  favour  of  the  latter, 
declaring  that  he  was  more  proud  of  that  ancient 
title,  than  of  bis  Imperial  crown.  Soothed  with 
this  flattering  expression  of  his  regard,  the  citizens 
wekomed  him  with  acclamations  of  joy,  and  the 
states  of  the  province  swore  allegiance  to  his  son 
Philip,  as  heir  of  the  county  of  Barcelona.  A  si- 
milar oath  had  been  taken  in  all  the  kingdoms  of 
Spain,  with  equal  satisfaction^. 

The  Emperor  appeared  in  Italy  with  the  pomp 
and  power  of  a  conqueror.     Ambassadors  from  all 

^  Herbert.  Mem.  de  Bellay,  122. 
«  SandoT.  ii.  p.  50.    Ferrer,  ix.  1 16. 
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the  princes  and  states  of  that  country  attended  his  b  O  0  K 
court,  waiting  to  receive  his  decision  with  regard  ^  ^'  > 
to  their  fate.  At  Genoa,  where  he  first  landed,  he  1629. 
was  received  with  the  acclamations  due  to  the  pro- 
tector of  their  liberties.  Having  honoured  Doria 
with  many  marks  of  distinction,  and  bestowed  on 
the  republic  several  new  privileges,  he  proceeded  to 
Bologna,  the  place  fixed  upon  for  his  interview  with 
the  Pope.  He  affected  to  unite  in  his  public  entry  Nov.  5. 
into  that  city  the  state  and  majesty  that  suited  an 
Emperor,  with  the  humility  becoming  an  obedient 
son  of  the  church ;  and  while  at  the  head  of  twenty 
thousahd  veteran  soldiers,  able  to  give  law  to  all 
Italy,  he  kneeled  down  to  kiss  the  feet  of  that  very 
Pope  whom  he  had  so  lately  detained  a  prisoner. 
The  Italians,  after  suffering  so  much  from  the  fe- 
rocity and  licentiousness  of  his  armies,  and  after 
.  having  been  long  accustomed  to  form  in  their  ima- 
gination a  picture  of  Charles,  which  bore  some  re- 
semblance to  that  of  the  barbarous  monarchs  of  the 
Goths  or  Huns,  who  had  formerly  afflicted  their 
country  with  like  calamities,  were  surprised  to  see 
a  Prince  of  a  graceful  appearance,  affable  and  courte- 
ous in  his  deportment,  of  regular  manners,  and  of 
exemplary  attention  to  all  the  offices  of  religion^. 
They  were  still  more  astonished  when  he  settled  all 
the  concerns  of  the  princes  and  states  which  now' 
depended  on  him,  with  a  degree  of  moderation  and 
equity  much  beyond  what  they  had  expected. 

,  Charles  himself,  when  he  set  out  from  Spain,  far  His  mode* 
from  intending  to  give  any  such  extraordinary  proof  ™^*®"'  *"^ 

^  Sandov.  Hist,  del  Emp.  Carl.  V.  ii.  50.  S3,  &c. 
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B  o  0  K  of  his  delf-demaly  seems  to  have  been  resolved  to 
^'  avail  himself  to  the  utmost  of  the  superiority  which 
'j^XSr  ^^  ^^^  acquired  in  Italy.  Bufr  various  circum- 
the  mo*  stances  concurred  in  pointing  out  the  necessity  of 
pursuing  ^  very  different  course.  The  progress  of 
-  the  Turkish  Sultan,  who,  after  over-running  Hun- 
Sept.  Id.  gary,  had  penetrated  into  Austria,  and  laid  siege  to 
Vienna,  with  an  army  of  an  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand  men,  loudly  called  upon  him  to  collect  his 
whole  force  to  oppose  that  torrent ;  and  though  the 
valour  of  the  Germans,  the  prudent  conduct  of  Fer- 
dinand, together  with  the  treachery  of  the  Vizier, 
Oct*  16'  soon  obliged  Solyman  to  abandon  that  enterprise 
with  disgrace  and  loss,  the  religious  disorders  still 
growing  in  Germany,  rendered  the  presence  of  the 
Emperor  highly  necessary  there  5.  The  Floxentines, 
instead  of  giving  their  consent  to  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  Medici,  which,  by  the  treaty  of  Barce- 
lona, the  Emperor  had  bound  himself  to  procure, 
were  preparing  to  defend  their  liberty  by  force  of 
arms ;  the  preparations  for  his  journey  had  involved 
him  in  unusual  expenses ;  and  on  this,  as  well 
as  many  other  occasions,  the  multiplicity  of  his  af  ^ 
fairs,  together  with  the  narrowness  of  his  revenues, 
obliged  him  to  contract  the  schemes  which  his 
boundless  ambition  was  apt  to  form,  and  to  forego- 
present  and  certain  advantages,  that  he  might  guard 
against  more  remote  but  unavoidable  dangers. 
Charles,  from  all  these  considerations,  finding  it 
necessary  to  assume  an  air  of  moderation,  acted  his 
part  with  a  good  grace.     He  admitted  Sforza  into 

«  Sleidan,  121.    Guic.  l.xx.  550. 
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his  presence,  and  not  only  gave  him  a  full  pardon  BOOK 
of  all  past  offences,  but  granted  him  the  investi-  ^JV. 
ture  of  the  duchy,  together  with  his  niece,  the  1539. 
King  of  Denmark's  daughter,  in  marriage.  He 
allowed  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  to  keep  possession  of 
all  his  dominions,  adjusting  the  points  in  dispute 
between  him  and  the  Pope  with  an  impartiality  not 
very  agreeable  to  the  latter.  He  came  to  a  final  ac- 
commodation with  the  Venetians,  upon  the  rea- 
sonable condition  of  their  restoring  whatever  they 
had  usurped  during  the  late  war,  either  in  the  Nea- 
politan or  Papal  territories.  In  return  for  so  many 
concessions,  he  exacted  considerable  sums  from 
each  of  the  powers  with  whom  he  treated,  which 
they  paid  without  reluctance,  and  which  afforded 
him  the  means  of  proceeding  on  his  journey  to- 
wards Germany  with  a  magnificence  suitable  to  his 
dignity". 

These   treaties,   which  restored  tranquillity  to     iwo. 
Italy  after  a  tedious  war,  the  calamities  of  which  biuhes^thc 
had  chiefly  affected  that  country,  were  published  at  authoiity 
Bologna  with  great  solemnity  on  the  first  day  of  Medici  in 
the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty,  F*®*"***^®* 
amidst  the  universal  acclamations  of  the  people, 
applauding  the  Emperor,  to  whose  moderation  and 
generosity  they  ascribed  the  blessings   of  peace 
which  they  had  so  long  desired.     The  Florentines 
alone  did  not  partake  of  this  general  joy.  Animat- 
ed with  a  zeal  for  liberty  more  laudable  than  pru- 
dent, they  determined  to  oppose  the  restoration  of 
the  Medici.     The  Imperial  army  had  already  en- 

*  Sandov.  ii.  55,  &c. 
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BOOK  tered  theii;  territories,  and  formed  the  siege  of  their 
^*  ^  capital.  But  though  deserted  by  all  th^ir  allies, 
and  l^ft  without  any  hope  of  succour,  they  defendT 
ed  themselves  many  months  with  an  obstinate  va^ 
lour  worthy  of  better  success  ;  and  even  when  they 
surrendered,  they  obtained  a  capitulation  which 
gave  them  hopes  of  securing  some  remains  of  their 
liberty.  But  the  Emperor,  from  his  desire  to  gra-f 
tify  the  Pope,  frustrated  all  their  expectations,  and, 
abolishing  their  ancient  form  of  government,  raised 
Alexander  di  Medici  to  the  same  absolute  domi- 
nion over  that  state,  which  his  family  have  retained 
to  the  present  times.  Philibert  de  Chalons,  Prince 
of  Orange,  the  Imperial  General,  was  killed  during 
this  siege.  His  estate  and  titles  descended  to  his 
sister  Claude  de  Chalons,  who  was' married  to  Re* 
n4  Count  of  Nassau,  and  she  transmitted  to  her 
posterity  of  the  house  of  Nassau  the  title  of  Princess 
of  Orange,  which,  by  their  superior  talents  and  va- 
Ipur,  they  have  rendered  so  illustrious'. 
State  of  hf-  After  the  publication  of  the  peace  at  Bologna, 
In^reur^  and  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation  as  King  of 
gious,  in  Lombardy  and  JJmperor  of  the  Romans,  which  the 
Feb"22^  Pope  performed  with  the  accustomed  formalities, 
,w>d24.  nothing  detained  Charles  in  Italy ^  ;  and  he  began 
to  prepare  for  his  journey  to  Germany.  His  pre- 
sence bi^ame  every  day  more  necessary  in  that 
country,  and  was  solicited  with  equal  importunity 
by  the  Catholics  and  by  the  favourers  of  the  new 

*  Guic.  1.  XX.  p.  341,  &c.  P.  Heuter.  Rerum  Austr.  lib.  ii. 
€.  4.  p.  236. 

^  H.  Coniel.  Agrippa  de  dupliri  coronatione  Car.  y.  ^P- 
Scard.  ii.  26(5. 
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doctrines.  During  that  long  interval  of  tranquillity,  book 
which  the  absence  of  the  Emperor,  the  contests  be-  ^    ^' 
tween  him  and  the  Pope,  and  his  attention  to  the     i^aoT 
war  with  France,  afforded  them,  the  latter  gained 
much  ground*     Most  of  the  Princes  who  had  em- 
braced Luther^s  opinions,  had  not  only  established 
in  their  territories  that  form  of  worship  which  he  ^ 
approved,  but  had  entirely  suppressed  the  rites  of 
the  Romish  church.      Many  of  the  free  cities  had 
imitated  their  conduct.  Almost  one  half  of  the  Ger- 
inanic  body  had  revolted  from  the  Papal  see  ;  and 
its  authority,  even  in  those  provinces  which  had 
not  hitherto  shaken  off  the  yoke,  was  considerably 
weakened,  partly  by  the  example  of  revolt  in  the 
neighbouring  stsbtes,  partly  by  the  secret  progress 
of  the  reformed  doctrine  even  in  those  countries 
where  it  was  not  openly  embraced.     Whatever  sa- 
tisfaction the  Emperor,  while  he  was  at  open  enmi- 
ty with  the  see  of  Rome,  might  have  felt  in  those 
events  which  tended  to  mortify  and  embarrass  the 
Pope,  he  could  not  help  perceiving  now,  that  the 
religious  divisions  in  Germany  would,  in  the  end, 
prove  extremely  hurtful  to  the  Imperial  authority. 
The  weakness  of  former  Emperors  had  suffered  the 
great  vassals  of  the  Empire  to  make  such  successful 
encroachments  upon  their  power  and  prerogative, 
that,  during  the  whole  course  of  a  war  which  had 
often  required  the  exertion  of  his  utmost  strength, 
Charles  hardly  drew  any  effectual  aid  from  Germa- 
ny, and  found  that  magnificent  titles  or  obsolete 
pretensions  were  almost  the  only  advantages  which 
be  had  gained  by  swaying  the  Imperial  sceptre. 
Jf  e  became  fully  sensible,  that  if  he  did  not  recover 
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B  o  0  K  in  some  degree  the  prerogatives  wliieh  his  prede- 
^'      cessors  had  lost»  and  acquire  the  authority,  as  well 
j^     as  possess  the  name,  of  Head  of  the  Empire,  his 
high  dignity  woqld  contrihute  more  to  obstruct 
than  to  promote  his  ambitious  schemes.    Nothing, 
he  saw^  was  more  essential  towards  attaining  this^ 
than  to  suppress  opinions  which  might  form  new 
bonds  of  confederacy  among  the  Princes  of  the 
Empire,  and  unite  them  by  ties  stronger  and  more 
sacred  than  any  political  connexion.       Nothing 
seemed  to  lead  more  certainly  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  design,  than  to  employ  zeal  for  the  es- 
tablished religion,  of  which  he  was  the  natural  pro- 
tector, as  the  instrument  of  extending  his  civil  au- 
thority. 
Proceed-        Accordingly,  a  prospect  no  sooner  opened  of 
D^t  at   ^  coming  to  an  accommodation  with  the  Pope,  than, 
^P'*"^-      by  the  Emperor's  appointment,  a  diet  of  the  Em^ 
1629-     '  pire  was  held  at  Spires,  in  order  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  state  of  religion.     The  decree  of  the 
diet  assembled  there  in  the  year  one  thousand  five 
hundred  and  twenty-six,  which  was  almost  equiva- 
lent to  a  toleration  of  Luther  s  opinions,  had  given 
great  offence  to  the  rest  of  Christendom.     The 
greatest  delicacy  of  address,  however,  was  requisite 
,  in  proceeding  to  any  decision  more  rigorous.    The 
minds  of  men  kept  in  perpetual  agitation  by  a  con- 
troversy carried  on,  during  twelve  years^  without 
intermission  of  debate,  or  abatement  of  zeal,  were 
now  inflamed  to  an  high  degree.  They  were  accus- 
tomed to  initbyations,  and  saw  the  boldest  of  them 
successful.     Having  not  only  abolished^  old  rites, 
but  substituted  new  forms  in  their  place,  they  were 
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influenced  as  much  by  attachment  to  the  system  book 
which  they  had  embraced,  as  by  aversion  to  that      ^* 
which  they  had  abandoned.     Luther  himself,  of  a    i^^ 
spirit  not  to  be  worn  out  by  the  length  and  obsti- 
nacy  of  the  combat,  or  to  become  remiss  upon  suc- 
cess, continued  th^  attack  with  as  much  vigour  as 
he  had  begun  it.     His  disciples,  of  whom  many 
equalled  him  in  zeal,  and  some  surpa3sed  him  in 
learning,  were  no  less  capable  than  their  master  to 
conduct  the  controversy  in  the  properest  manner. 
Many  of  the  laity,  some  even  of  the  Princes,  triuned 
up  amidst  these  incessant  disputations,  and  in  the 
habit  of  listening  to  the  arguments  of  the  contend- 
ing parties,  who  alternately  appealed  to  them  as 
judges,  came  to  be  profoundly  skilled  in  all  the 
questions  which  were  agitated,  and,  upon  occasion, 
could  show  themselves  not  inexpert  in  any  of  the 
arts  with  which  these  theologies^  encounters  were 
managed.     It  was  obvious  from  all  these  circum* 
stances,  that  any  violent  decision  of  the  diet  must 
have  immediately  precipitated  matters  into  confu^ 
sion,  and  have  kindled  in  Germany  the  flames  of  a 
religious  war.     All,  therefore,  that  the  Archduke, 
and  the  other  commissioners  appointed  by  die  Em- 
peror, demanded  of  the  diet,  was,  to  enjoin  those 
states  of  the  Empire  which  had  hitherto  obeyed  the 
decree  issued  against  Luther  at  Worms,  in  the 
year  one  thousand  five  hundred  aad  twenty-four,  to 
persevere  in  the  observation  of  U,  and  to  prohibit 
the  other  states  from  attempting  any  further  inno- 
vation in  religion,  particularly  from  abolishing  the 
mass,  before  the  meeting  of  'd  general  council.  Af- 
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B  a  o  K  ter  much  dispute,  a  decree  to  that  effect  was  ap-> 

^'      proved  of  by  a  majority  of  voices  ^ 
^"1^3^      The  Elector  of  Saxony,  the  Marquis  of  Bran* 
Thefoi-     denburg,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  the  Dukes  of 
Luther      Lunenburg,  the  Prince  of  Anhalt,  together  with  the 
P''°*^*J      deputies  of  fourteen  Imperial  or  free  cities™,  en- 
tbem.       tered  a  solemn  protest  against;  this  decree,  as  unjust 
^^         a!nd  impious.     On  that  account  they  were  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  PROTESTANTS",  an  ap- 
pellation which  hath  since  become  better  known, 
and  more  honourable,  by  its  being  applied  indiscri- 
minately to  all  the  sects,  of  whatever  denomination, 
which  have  revolted  from  the  Roman  see.     Not  sa- 
tisfied with  this  declaration  of  their  dissent  from 
the  decree  of  the  diet,  the  Protestants  sent  ambas- 
sadors into  Italy,  to  lay  their  grievances  before  the 
Emperor,  from  whom  they  met  with  the  most  dis- 
Deiibera-  couraging  reception.     Charles  was  at  that  time  in 
tl?"pope    <^^se  union  with  the  Pope,  and  solicitous  to  attach 
and  Em-    Jiim  inviolably  to  his  interest.     During  their  long 
residence  at  Bologna,  they  held  many  consultations 
concerning  the  most  effectual  means  of  extirpating 
the  heresies  which  had  sprung  up  in  Germany. 
Clement,  whose  cautious  and  timid  mind  the  pro- 
posal of  a  general  council  filled  with  horror,  even 
beyond  what  Popes,  the  constant  enemies  of  such 
assemblies,  usually  feel,  employed  every  argument 

»Slcid.  Hist.  117. 

"  The  fourteen  dtieii  were  Strasburgh,  Nuremfourgh^  Ulm, 
('onRtanre,    ReullUigen,    M^indsheim,  *  Meinengen,  Lindaw^ 
Kempten,   Hailbron^  Isna,  Weissemburgh,  Nordlingen,  and 
St.  Gal. 
^ »  Sleid.  Hist.  119.    F.  Paul.  Hist  p.  45.    Seckend.  ii.  127. 
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to  dissuade  the  fJraperor  from  consulting  to  that  book 
measure.     He  represented  general  councils  as  fac-  ^    ^'^ 
tious,  ungovernable,  presumptuous,  formidable  to     i£30. 
civil  authority,  and  too  slow  in  their  operations  to 
remedy  disorders  which  required  an  immediate  cure. 
Experience,  he  said,  had  now  taught  both  the 
Emperor  and  himself,  that  forbearance  and  lenity, 
instead  of  soothing  the  spirit  of  innovation,  had 
rendered  it  more  enterprising  and  presumptuous ; 
it  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  have  recourse  to  the 
rigorous  methods  which  such  a  desperate  case  re- 
quired ;.  Leo*s  sentence  of  excommunication,   to- 
gether with  the  decree  of  the  diet  at  Worms,  should 
be  carried  into  execution  ;  and  it  was  incumbent  on 
the  Emperor  to  employ  his  whole  power,  in  order 
to  overawe  those  on  whom  the  reverence  due  either 
to  ecclesiastical  or  civil  authority  had  no  longer  any 
influence.  Charles,  whose  views  were  very  different 
from  the  Pope's,  and  who  became  daily  more  sen  - 
sible  how  obstinate  and  deep-rooted  the  evil  was, 
thought  of  reconciling  the  Protestants  by  means  less 
violent,  and  considered  the  convocation  of  a  couu* 
cil  as  no  improper  expedient  for  that  purpose  ;  but 
promised,  if  gentler  arts  failed  of  success,  that  then 
he  would  exert  himself  with  rigour  to  reduce  to  the 
obedience  of  the  Holy  See  those  stubborn  enemies 
of  the  Catholic  faith  °. 

Such  were  the  sentiments  with  which  the  Em-  Emperor 
peror  set  out  for  Germany,  having  already  appoint-  §[e  D?et*of 
ed  a  diet  of  the  Empire  to  be  held  at  Augsburg.  ^^S'^"^' 
in  his  journey  towards  that  city,  he  had  many  op- 1530. 

•  F.  Paul,  xlvii.  Seek,  h  ii.  142.     Hist,  de  Confess,  d' Augs- 
burg, par  D.  Chj'treus,  4to.  Antw.  1572,  p.  6. 
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BOOK  portunities  of  observing  the  disposition  of  the  Ger- 
i  ^^.    '  _^»  mans  with  regard  to  the  points  in  controversy,  and 
1530.     found  their  minds  every  where  so  much  irritated 
and  inflamed,  as  convinced  him,  that  nothing  tend- 
ing to '  severity  or  rigour  ought  to  be  attempted, 

June  15.  until  all  other  measures  proved  ineffectual.  He 
made  his  public  entry  into  Augsburg  with  extraor- 
dinary pomp ;  and  found  there  such  a  full  assembly 
of  the  members  of  the  diet,  as  was  suitable  both  to 
the  importance  of  the  affairs  which  were  to  come 
under  their  consideration,  and  to  the  honour  of  an 
Emperor,  who,  after  a  long  absence,  returned  to 
them  crowned  with  reputation  and  success.  His 
presence  seems  to  have  communicated  to  all  parties 
an  unusual  spirit  of  moderation  and  desire  of  peace. 
The  Elector  of  Saxony  would  not  permit  Luther  to 
accompany  him  to  the  diet,  lest  he  should  offend 
the  Emperor  by  bringing  into  his  presence  a  person 
excommunicated  by  the  Pope,  and  who  had  been 
the  author  of  all  those  dissentions  which  it  now  ap- 
peared so  difficult  to  compose.  At  the  Emperor's 
desire,  all  the  Protestant  princes  forbade  the  divines 
who  accompanied  them,  to  preach  in  public  during 
their  residence  at  Augsburg.  For  the  same  reason 
they  employed  Melancthon,  the  man  of  the  greatest 
learning,  as  well  as  of  the  most  pacific  and  gentle 
spirit  among  the  Reformers,  to  draw  up  a  confession 
of  their  faith,  expressed  in  terms  as  little  offensive 
to  the  Roman  Catholics,  as  a  regard  for  truth  would 

The  con-    permit.  Melancthon,  who  seldom  suffered  the  ran- 

Augsburg.  ^^"^  ^^  controversy  to  envenom  his  style,  even  in 
writings  purely  polemical,  executed  a  task  so  agree- 
able to  his  natural  disposition  with  great  moderation 
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and  address.  The  Creed  which  he  composed,  known  book 
by  the  name  of  the  Confession  of  Augsburg^  from  y^'j 
the  place  where  it  was  presented,  was  read  publicly  1630. 
in  the  diet.  Some  popish  divines  were  appointed 
to  examine  it ;  they  brought  in  their  animadver- 
sions ;  a  dispute  ensued  between  them  and  Melanc- 
thon,  seconded  by  some  of  his  brethren  :  but  though 
Melancthon  softened  some  articles,  made  conces- 
sions  with  regard  to  others,  and  put  the  least  ex- 
ceptionable sense  upon  all ;  though  the  Emperor 
himself  laboured  with  great  earnestness  to  reconcile 
the  contending  parties  ;  so  many  marks  of  distinc- 
tion were  now  established,  and  such  insuperable 
barriers  placed  between  the  two  churches,  that  all 
hopes  of  bringing  about  a  coalition  seemed  utterly 
desperate  P. 

From  the  divines,  among  whom  his  endeavours 
had  been  so  unsuccessful,  Charles  turned  to  the 
Princes  their  patrons.  Nor  did  he  find  them,  how 
desirous  soever  of  accommodation,  or  willing  to 
oblige  the  Emperor,  more  disposed  than  the  former 
to  renounce  their  opinions.  At  that  time,  zeal  for 
religion  took  possession  of  the  minds  of  men,  to  a 
degree  which  can  scarcely  be  conceived  by  those 
who  live  in  an  age  when  the  passions  excited  by  the 
first  manifestation  of  truth,  and  the  first  recovery  of 
liberty,  have  in  a  great  measure  ceased  to  operate. 
Tliis  zeal  was  then  pf  such  strength  as  to  overcome 
attachment  to  their  political  interests,  which  i$ 
commonly  the  predominant  motive  among  princes. 

p  Seckend.  lib.  li.  159',  &c.  Abr.  Sculteti  Annales  Evatige- 
lici  ap.  Henn.  Von  der  Hard.  Hist,  Liter.  Reform.  Lips.  1717, 
fol.  p.  159. 
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BOOK  The  Elector  of  Soxdny,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse^ 
^  y*  J  and  other  chiefs  of  the  Protestants,  though  solicited 
1690.     separately  by  the  Emperor^  and  allured  by  the  pro- 
mise or  prospect  of  those  advantages  which  it  was 
known  they  were  more  solicitous  to  attain,  refused, 
with  a  fortitude  highly  worthy  of  imitation,  to  aban- 
don what  they  deemed  the  cause  of  God,  for  the 
jsake  of  any  earthly  acquisition^* 
Severe  Every  scheme  in  order  to  gain  or  disunite  the 

^^st  the  Protestant  party  proving  abortive,  nothing  now  re- 
Proteett-  msuued  for  the  Emperor  but  to  take  some  vigorous 
^  *  measured  towards  asserting  the  doctrines  and  autho- 
rity of  the  established  church.  These,  Campeggio^ 
the  papal  nuncio,  had  always  recommended  as  the 
only  proper  and  effectual  course  of  dealing  with 
Nov.  19.  such  obstinate  heretics.  In  compliance  with  his 
opinions  and  remonstrances,  the  diet  issued  a  de- 
cree, condemning  most  of  the  peculiar  tenets  held 
by  the  Protestants ;  forbidding  any  person  to  pro- 
tect or  tolerate  such  as  taught  them;  enjoining  a 
strict  observance  of  the  established  rites  ;  and  pro- 
hibiting any  further  innovation  imder  severe  pe- 
nalties. All  orders  of  men  were  required  to  assist 
with  their  persons  and  fortunes  in  carrying  this  de-* 
cree  into  execution ;  and  such  as  jefused  to  obey  it 
were  declared  incapable  of  acting  as  judges,  or  of 
appearing  as  parties  in  the  Imperial  chamber,  the 
supreme  court  of  judicature  in  the  Empire;  To 
all  which  was  subjoined  a  promise,  that  an  applica* 
tio»  should  be  made  to  the  Pope,  requiring  him  to 
call  a  geheral  council  within  six  months,  in  order  to 

^  S^cid.  132.     Scultet.  Annal.  158. 
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terminate  all  controversies  by  its  sovereign  deci*  book 
siohs^.  -  ^* 

The  severity  of  this  decrfee,  which  was  considered  ^530? 
as  a  prelude  to  the  most  violent  persecution,  alarmed  J^^  ^^^^^ 
the  Protestants,  and  convinced  them  that  the  Em*-  league  at 
peror  was  resolved  on  their  destruction.  The  dread  ?^^ 
i>{  those  calamities  which  were  ready  to  fall  on  the 
church,  oppressed  the  fedble'  spirit  of  Melancthon  ; 
and,  as  if  the  cause  had  already  been  desperate,  he 
gave  himself  up  to  melancholy  and  lamentation^ 
But  Luther,  who  during  the  meeting  of  the  diet  had 
endeavoured  to  confirm  and  animate  his  party  by  ^ 
several  treatises  which  headdressedtothem,  was  not 
disconcerted  or  dismayed  at  the  prospect  of  this 
hew  danger.  He  comforted  Melancthon  and  his 
other  desponding  disciples,  and  exhortedtheprinces 
not  to  abandon  those  truths  which  they  had  lately 
asserted  with  such  laudable  boldness^.  His  exhor* 
tations  made  the  deeper  impression  upon  them^  ad 
they  were  greatly  alarmed  at  that  time  by  the  ac- 
count of  a  combination  among  the  Popish  Princes 
of  the  Empire  for  the  maintenance  of  the  established 
religion,  to  which  Charles  himself  had  acceded^. 
This  convinced  them  that  it  was  necessary  to  stand 
on  their"^guard ;  and  that  their  own  safety,  as  well 
as  the  success  of  their  cause,  depended  on  union. 
Filled  with  this  dread  of  the  adverse  party,  and  with 
these  sentiments  concerning  the  conduct  proper  for 
themselves,  they  assembled  at  Smalkalde.  There  Dec.  22. 
they  concluded  a  league  of  mutual  defence  against 

'  Sleid.  139.  »  Seek.  ii.  180.    Sleid.  140. 
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B  O  O  K  all  aggressors^,  by  which  they  formed  the  Pcotestant 
^    ^*    ^  states  of  the  Empire  into  one  regular  body,  and,  be- 
1690.     ginning  already  to'  consider  themselves  as  such,  they 
resolved  to  apply  to  the  Kings  of  France  and  Eng- 
land, and  to  implore  them  to  patronise  and  assist 
their  new  confederacy. 
The  Em-       ^^  ^ffcjj.  j^^^  connected  with  religion  famished 

posies  to  them  widi  a  pretence  for  courting  the  aid  of  foreign 
brother*  pnnccs.  Charlcs,  whose  atnbitious  views  enlarged 
elected  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  his  power  and 
the  Ro-  grandeur,  had  formed  a  scheme  of  continuing  the 
Imperial  crown  in  his  family,  by  procuring  his  bro- 
ther Fer(finand  to  be  elected  King  of  the  Romans. 
The  present  juncture  was  favourable  for  the  execu- 
tion of  that  design .  The  Emperor^s  arms  had  been 
every  where  victorious ;  he  had  given  law  to  all  Eu- 
rope at  the  late  peace ;  no  rival  now  remained  in  a 
condition  to  balance  or  to  control  him ;  and  the 
Electors,  dazzled  with  the  splendour  of  his  success, 
or  overawed  by  the  greatness  of  his  power,  durst 
scarcely  dispute  the  will  of  a  prince,  whose  soltcita-* 
tions  carried  with  them  the  authority  of  commands. 
Nor  did  he  want  plausible  reasons  to  enforce  the 
measure.  The  affairs  of  his  other  kingdoms^  he 
said,  obliged  him  to  be  often  absent  from  Germany; 
the  growing  disorders  occasioned  by  the  contro- 
versies about  rdigion,  as  well  as  the  formi<^able 
neighbourhood  of  thfe  Turks,  who  continually 
threatened  to  break  in  with  their  desolating  armies 
into  the  heart  of  the  Empire,  required  the  constant 
presence  of  a  prince  endowed  with  prudence  capable 

^  ^leid.  Hist,  142. 
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of  compo^ng  the  fanner,  and  with  power  as  well  as  b  o  o  K 
valour  sufficient  to  repel  the  latter.     His  brother  t.  ^y^ 
Ferdinand  possessed  these  qualities  in  an  eminent    1530. 
d^ree ;  by  residing  long  in  Germany,  he  had  ac- 
quired a  thorough  knowledge  of  its  constitution  and 
manners ;  having  been  present  almost  from  the 
first  rise  of  the  religious  dissentions,  he  knew  what 
remedies  were  most  proper,  what  the  Germans  could 
bear,  and  how  to  apply  them;  as  his  own  dominions 
lay  on  the  Turkish  frontier,  he  was  the  natural  de- 
fender of  Germany  against  the .  invasions  of  the  in- 
fidels, being  prompted  by  interest  no  less  than  he 
would  be  bound  in  duty  to  oppose  them. 

These  arguments  made  little  impression  on  the  *^«  p«>- 
IHrotestahts.   Experience  taught  them,  that  nothing  averse  to 
had  contributed  mor^  to  the  undisturbed  progress  ^^* 
of  their  opinions,  than  the  interregnum  after  Max- 
imilian^s  death,  the  long  absence  of  Charles,  and 
the  slackness  of  the  reins  of  government  which  these 
occasioned.     Conscious  of  the  advantages  which 
their  cause  had  derived  from  this  relaxation  of  go- 
vernment^ they  were  unwilling  to  render  it  more 
vigorous,  by  giving  themselves  a  new  and  a  fixed 
master.     They    perceived    clearly  the   extent  of 
Chia:les*s  ambition,  that  he  aimed  at  rendering  the 
Imperial  crown  hereditary  in  his  family,  and  would 
of  course  establish  in  the  Empire  an  absolute  domi- 
nion, to  which  elective  princes  could  not  have  as- 
pired with  equal  facility. .  They  determined  there- 
fore to  oppose  the  election  of  Ferdinand  with  the 
utmost  vigour,  and  to  rouse  their  countrymen,  by 
their  example  and  exhortation,  to  withstand  this     1531. 
encroachment  on  their  liberties.    The  Elector  of  •^*""*^  ^* 

2  c  2 
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BOOK  Saxony,  accordingly,  not  only  refused  to  be  present 
^    ^'       at  the  electoral  college,  which  the  Emperor  sum- 
1531.     moned  to  meet  at  Cologne,  but  instructed  his  el- 
dest son  to  appesu:  there,  and  to  protest  against  the 
election  as  informal,  ill^al,  contrary  to  the  articles 
of  the  golden  bull,  and  subversive  of  the  liberties  of 

He  is        the  Empire .     But  the  other  Electors  whom  Charles 
chosen,     y^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  p^^g  ^^  ^^^  without  regarding 

either  his  absence  or  protest,  chose  Ferdinand  King 
of  the  Romans ;  who,  a  few  days  after,  was  crowned 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle  *. 
NegoHa-  When  the  Protestants,  who  were  assembled  a 
Protect-  ^  second  time  at  Smalkalde,  received  an  account  of 
ants  with  t^ig  transaction,  and  heard,  at  the  same  time,  that 
prosecutions  were  commenced,  in  the  Imperial 
chamber,  against  some  of  their  number,  on  accoim^t 
of  their  religious  principles,  they  thought  it  neces- 
sary, not  only  to  renew  their  former  confederacy^ 
but  immediately  to  dispatch  their  ambassadors  in- 
Feb.  2  ;  to  France  and  England.  Francis  had  observed, 
with  all  the  jealousy  of  a  rivals  the  reputation  which 
the  Emperor  had  acquired  by  his  seeming  disinter- 
estedness and  moderation  in  settling  the  affairs  in 
Italy ;  and  beheld  with  great  concern  the  successful 
step  which  he  had  taken  towards  perpetuating  and 
extending  his  authority  in  Oermany  by  the  election 
of  a  King  of  the  Romans.  Nothing,  however,  would 
have  been  more  impolitic  than  to  precipitate  bis 
kingdom  into  a  new  war,  when  exhausted  by  extra- 
ordinary efforts  and  discouraged  by  ill  success,  be- 

*  Sleid.  142.    Seek.  iiL  1.    P.  Heuter.  Renim  Austr.  lib.  jc 
c.  6.  p.  240.  . 
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fore  it  had  got  time  to  recruit  its  strength,  or  to  b  O  O  K 
forget  past  misfortunes.  As  no  provocation  had  ^  ^'  ^ 
been  given  by  the  Emperor,  and  hardly  a  pretext  1531/ 
for  a  rupture  had  been  afforded  him,  he  could  not 
violate  a  treaty  of  peace  which  he  himself  bad  so 
lately  solicited,  without  forfeiting  the  esteem  of  all 
Europe,  and  being  detested  as  a  prince  void  of  pro- 
bity and  honour.  He  observed  with  great  joy,  pow- 
erful factions  beginning  to  form  in  the  Empire ; 
he  listened  with  the  utmost  eagerness  to  the  com- 
plaints of  the  Protestant  Princes ;  and,  without  seem- 
ing to  countenance  their  religious  opinions,  deter- 
mined secretly  to  cherish  those  sparks  of  political 
discord  which  might  be  afterwards  kindled  into  a 
flame.  For  this  purpose,  he  sent  William  de  Bel- 
lay,  one  of  the  ablest  negotiators  in  France,  into 
Germany,  who,  visiting  the  courts  of  the  malecon- 
tent  Princes,  and  heightening  their  ill  humour  by 
various  arts,  concluded  an  alliance  between  them 
and  his  master  y,  which,  though  concealed  at  that 
time,  and  productive  of  no  immediate  effects,  laid 
the  foundation  of  an  union  fatal  on  many  occasions 
to  Charles's  ambitious  projects  ;  and  showed  the 
discontented  Princes  of  Germany,  where  for  the  fu- 
ture they  might  find  a  protector  no  less  able  than 
willing  to  undertake  their  defence  against  the  en- 
croachments of  the  Eraperon 

The  King  of  England,  highly  incensed  against  ^»t^  Eng- 
Charles,  in  complaisance  to  whom  the  Pope  had 
long  retarded,  and  now  openly  opposed  his  divorce, 
was  no  less  disposed  than  Francis  to  strengthen  a 

y  Bellay,  139.  a.  130.  b.  Sec.  iU.  14. 
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BOOK  league  which  might  be  rendered  so  formidable  to 
^  ^'^  the  Emperor.     But  his  favourite  project  of  the  di- 
15dJ.     vorce  led  him  into  such  a  labyrinth  of  schemes  and 
negotiations,  and  he  was,  at  the  same  time,  so  in- 
tent on  abolishing  the  papal  jurisdiction  in  England, 
that  he  had  no  leisure  for  foreign  affairs.     This 
obliged  him  to  rest  satisfied  with  giving  general 
promises,  together  with  a  small  supply  of  money  to 
the  confederates  of  Smalkalde  ^. 
Charles         Meanwhile,     many    circumstances     convinced 

courts  uifi  • 

Protest.  Charles  that  this  was  not  a  juncture  when  the  ex« 
^^'  tirpation  of  heresy  was  to  be  attempted  by  violence 
and  rigour ;  that,  in  compliance  with  the  Pope*s  in- 
clinations, he  had  already  proceeded  with  impru- 
dent precipitation ;  and  that  it  was  more  his  inter- 
est to  consolidate  Germany  into  one  united  and  vi- 
gorous body,  than  to  divide  and  enfeeble  it  by  a  dvil 
war.  The  Protestants,  who  were  considerable  as 
well  by  their  numbers  as  by  their  zeal,  had  acquired 
additional  weight  and  importance  by  their  joining 
in  that  confederacy  into  which  the  rash  steps  taken 
'at  Augsburg  had  forced  them.  Having  now  dis- 
covered their  own  strength,  they  despised  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Imperial  chamber;  and,  being  secure 
of  foreign  protection,  were  ready  to  set  the  head  of 
the  Empire  at  defiance.  At  the  same  time  the  peace 
with  France  was  precarious,  the  friendship  of  an 
irresolute  and  interested  pontiff  was  not  to  be  re- 
lied on ;  and  Solyman,  in  order  to  repair  the  dis- 
credit and  loss  which  his  arms,  had  sustained  in  the 
former  campaign,  was  preparing  to  enter  Austria 

»  Hcrbci^,  162. 154. 
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with  more  numerous  forces.   On  all  these  accounts^  book 
especially  the  la^t,  a  speedy  accommodation  with  the  i^*. 
malecontent  Princes  became  necessary,  not  only  for    15317 
the  accomplishment  of  his  future  schemes,  but  for 
ensuring  his  present  safety.    Negotiations  were,  ac- 
cordingly, carried  on  by  bis  direction   with  the 
Elector  of  Saxony  and  his  associates ;  after  many 
delays,  occasioned  by  their  jealousy  of  the  Emperor, 
and  of  each  other;    after  innumerable  difficulties 
arising  from  the  inflexibly  natiire  of  religious  tenets, 
which  cannot  admit  of  being  altered,  modified,  or 
relinquished  in  the  same  manner  as  points  of  politi- 
cal interest,  terms  of  pacification  were  agreeed  upon  Grants 
at  Nuremberg,  and  ratified  solemnly  in  the  diet  at  ^ouraWe 
Batisbon...  In  this  treaty  it  was  stipulated.  That  terms. 
universal  peace  be  established  in  Germany,  until  August  a. 
the  meeting  of  a  general  council,  the  convocation 
of  which  within  six  months  the  Emperor  shall  en- 
deavour to  procure;   that  no  person  shall  be  mo- 
lested on  account  of  religion ;  that  a  stop  shall  be 
put  to  all  processes  begun  by  the  Imperial  cham- 
ber against  Protestants,  and  the  sentences  already 
passed  to  their  detriment  shall  be  declared  void.  On 
their  part,  the  Protestants,  engaged  to  assist  the  Em**' 
peror  with  all  thdir  forces  in  resisting  the  invasion 
of  the  Turks*.     Thus,  by  their  firmness  in  adhering 
to  their  prindples,  by  the  unanimity  with  which 
they  urged  all  their  claims,  ai^d  by  their  dexterity 
in  availing  themselves  of  the  Emperor's  situation, 
the  Protestants  obtained  terms  which  amounted  al- 
most to  H  toleration  of  their  religion ;  all  the  con« 

•  Du  Mont  Corps  Diplomatique,  torn.  it.  part  ii.  87.  89. 
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BOOK  cessions  were  made  by  Charles,  none  by  them;  even 
v^'j  *he  favourite  point  of  their  approving  his  brother's 
1532.  election  was  not  mentioned ;  and  the  Protestants  of 
Germany,  who  had  hitherto  been  viewed  only  as  a 
religious  sect,  came  henceforth  to  be  considered  as 
a  political  body  of  no  small  consequence^. 
Campaign  The  intelligence  which  Charles  received  of  Soly- 
gaiy]"^  man's  having  entered  Hungary  at  the  head  of  three 
hundred  thousand  men,  brought  the  deliberations 
of  the  diet  at  Ratisbon  to  a  period ;  the  contingent 
both  of  troops  and  money,  which  each  Prince  was 
to  furnish  towards  the  defence  of  the  Empire,  having 
been,  already  settled.  The  Protestants,  as  a  testi- 
mony of  their  gratitude  to  the  Emperor,  exerted 
themselves  with  extraordinary  zeal,  and  brought 
into  the  field  forces  which  exceeded  in  number  the 
quota  imposed  on  them;  the  Catholics  imitating 
their  example,  one  of  the  greatest  and  best  ap« 
pointed  armies  that  had  ever  been  levied  in  Ger- 
many assembled  near  Vienna.  Being  joined  by  a 
body  of  Spanish  and  Italian  veterans  under  the 
Marquis  del  Guasto ;  by  some  heavy-armed  cavalry 
from  the  Low-Countries;  and  by  the  troops  which 
Ferdinand  had  raised  in  Bohemia,  Austria,  and  his 
other  territories,  it  amounted  in  all  to  ninety  thou« 
sand  disciplined  foot,  and  thirty  thousand  hors^ 
besides  a  prodigious  swarm  of  irregulars.  Of  this 
vast  army,  worthy  the  first  prince  in  Christendom^ 
the  Emperor  took  the  command  in  person ;  and  man- 
kind waited  in  suspense  the  issue  of  a  decisive  bat- 
tle between  the  two  greatest  monarchs  in  the  worlds 

«»  S!eid.  149,  *c.    Sepk.  iii,  19, 
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But  each  of  them  dreading  the  other's  power  and  b'  o  O  K 
good  fortune,  they  both  conducted  their  opeitttions  ^    ^'    ^ 
with  such  excessive  caution,  that  a  campaign,  for     1632, 
which  such  immense  preparations  had  been  made, 
ended  without  any  memorable  event.     Solyman,  Septfoabcr 

/•!•         t^  m  •11*^  •  1  and  Octo- 

nndmg  it  impossible  to  gam  ground  upon  an  enemy  ber. 
always  attentive  and  on  his  guard,  marcbei)  back  to 
Constantinople  towards  the  end  of  autumn  ^.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  in  such  a  martini  age,  when  every 
gentleman  was  a  soldier,  and  every  prince  a  gene* 
ral,  this  was  the  first  time  that  Charles,  who  had 
already  carried  on  such  extensive  wars,  and  gained 
so  many  victories,  appeared  at  the  head  of  his  troops* 
In  this  first  essay  of  his  arms,  to  have  opposed  such 
a  leader  as  Solyman  was  no  small  honour ;  to  have 
obliged  him  to  retreat,  merited  very  considerable 
praise. 

About  the  begirtning  of  this  campaign,  the  Elec-  Augu«tldp 
tor  of  Saxony  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
John  Frederic.  The  Reformation  rather  gained 
than  lost  by  that  event ;  the  new  Elector,  no  less 
attached  than  his  predecessors  to  the  opinions  of 
Luther,  occupied  the  station  which  they  had  held 
at  the  head  of  the  Protestant  party,  and  defended, 
with  the  boldness  and  zeal  of  youth,  that  cause  which 
they  had  fostered  and  reared  with  the  caution  of 
more  advanced  age.  . 

Immediately   after  the   retreat  of   the  Turks,  The  Em- 
Charles,  impatient  to  revisit  Spain,  set  out,  on  his  fg^^^w  ^ 
way  thither,  for  Italy.     As  he  was  extremely  desi-  with  the 
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BOOK  reus  of  an  interview  with  the  Pope,  they  met  a  se*' 
^'      cond  time  at  Bologna,  with  the  same  external  de-' 
7632^  monstrations  of  respect  and  friendship,  but  with 
Popeinhis  little  of  that  Confidence  which  had  subsisted  be- 
gpain.       tween  them  during  their  late  negotiations  there. 
Clement  was  much  dissatisfied  with  the  Emperor*s 
proceedings  at  Augsburg ;  his  concessions  with  re-r 
gard  to  the  speedy  convocation  of  a  council  having 
more  than  cancelled  all  the  merit  of  the  severe  de- 
cree agidnst  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformers.     The 
toleration  granted  to  the  Protestants  at  Ratisbon, 
and  the  more  expUdt  promise  concerning  a  council 
with  which  it  was  accompanied,  had  irritated  him 
Negoda-    still  further.     Charles,  however,  partly  from  con- 
ceniii^'a  viction  that  the  meeting  of  a  council  would  be  at« 
general     tended  with  salutary  effects,  and  partly  from  his  de« 

council  '  4         w 

sire  to  please  the  Germans,  having  solicited  the 
Pope  by  his  ambassadors  to  call  ^at  assembly  with- 
out delay,  and  now  urgii^  ^he  same  thing  in  per* 
son,  Clement  was  greatly  en^barra^sed  what  reply 
he  should  make  to  a  request  Which  it  was  indecent 
to  refuse,  and  dangerous  to  grant.  He  endeavoured 
at  first  to  divert  Charles  from  the  measure ;  but, 
finding  him  inflexible,  he  had  recourse  to  artifices 
which  he  knew  would  delay,  if  not  entirely  defeat, 
the  calling  of  that  assenibly.  Under  the  plausible 
pretext  of  its  bepg  previously  necessary  to  seitle, 
with  all  parties  concerned,  the  place  of  the  coun- 
ciYs  meeting ;  the  manner  of  its  proceedings ;  the 
right  of  the  persons  who  should  be  admitted  to  vote; 
and  the  authority  of  their  decisions ;  he  dispatched 
a  nuncio,  accompanied  by  an  ambassador  from  the 
Emperor^  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony  as  head  of  the 
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Protestants*  With  regard  to  each  of  these  articles,  book 
inextricable  difficulties  and  contests  arose.  The  t^^j 
Protestants  demanded  a  council  to  be  held  in  Ger-  1^02. 
many ;  the  Pope  insisted  that  it  should  meet  in 
Italy :  they  contended,  that  all  points  in  dispute 
should  be  determined  by  the  words  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture alone ;  he  considered  not  only  the  decrees  of 
the  churchy  but  the  opinions  of  fathers  and  doctors, 
as  of  equal  authority :  they  required  a  free  council, 
in  which  the  divines,  commissioned  by  different 
churches,  should  be  allowed  a  voice ;  he  aimed  at 
modelling  the  council  in  such  a  manner  as  would 
render  it  entirely  dependent  on  his  pleasure.  Above 
all,  the  Protestants  thought  it  unreasonable,  that 
they  should  bind  themselves  to  submit  to  the  de* 
crees  of  a  council,  before  they  knew  on  what  prin« 
ciples  these  decrees  were  to  be  founded,  by  what 
persons  they  were  to  be  pronounced,  and  what  forms 
of  proceeding  they  would  observe.  The  Pope 
maintained  it  to  be  altogether  unnecessaiy  to  call  a 
council,  if  those  who  demanded  it  did  not  previ- 
ously declare  their  resolution  to  acquiesce  in  its  de- 
crees. In  order  to  adjust  such  a  variety  of  points, 
many  expedients  were  proposed,  and  the  negotia- 
tions spun  out  to  such  a  length,  as  effectually  an- 
swered Clement's  purpose  of  putting  off  the  meet- 
ing of  a  council,  without  drawing  on  himself  the 
whole  infamy  of  obstructing  a  measure  which  all 
Europe  deemed  so  essential  to  the  good  of  the 
church^. 
Together  with  this  negotiation  about  calling  a  and  for 

preaerv- 
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BOOK  council,  the  Bmperor  carried  on  another^  wrZiioh  he 
^    ^'    ^  had  still  more  at  heart,  for  securing  the  peaoe   ea- 
^^327  tablished  in  Italy.     As  Francis  had  renoun  oed  his 
ing  the     pretensions  in  that  country  mth  great  reluotaxi ce^ 
xy  of  Italy.  Charles  made  no  doubt  bat  that  he  would  lay  fiold 
on  the  first  pretext  afforded  him,  or  embrac^ie  the 
first  opportunity  which  presented, itself,  of  recrover- 
ing  what  he  had  lost.  It  became  necessary,  on  this 
account,  to  take  measures  for  assembling  an  string 
able  to  oppose  liim.     As  his  treasury,  drained  by  a 
long  war,  could  not  supply  the  sums  requisite   for 
keeping  such  a  body  constantly  on  foot,  he  attempt- 
ed to  throw  that  burden  on  his  allieSy'^and  to  provide 
for  the  safety  of  his  own  dominions  at  their  expense, 
by  proposing  that  the  Italian  states  should  enter 
into  a  league  of  defence  against  all  invaders ;  thait, 
on  the  first  appearance  of  danger,  an  army  should 
be  raised  and  maintained  at  the  common  charge ; 
and  that  Antonio  de  Leyva  should  be  appointed  the 
Generalissimo.  Nor  was  the  proposal  unacceptable 
to  Clement,  though  for  a  reason  very  different  from 
1533.     that  which  induced  the  Emperor  to  make  it.     He 
hoped,  by  this  expedient,  to  deliver  Italy  from  the 
German  and  Spanish  veterans,  which  had  so  long 
filled  all  the  powers  in  that  country  with  terror,  and 
still  kept  them  in  subjection  to  the  Imperial  yoke. 
Feb.  24.    A  league  was  accordingly  concluded  ;  all  the  Ita- 
lian states,  the  Venetians  excepted,  acceded  to  it ; 
the  sum  which  each  of  the  contracting  parties  should 
furnish  towards  maintaining  the  army  was  fixed; 
the  Emperor  agreed  to  withdraw  the  troops  which 
gave  so  much  umbrage  to  his  allies,  and  which  he 
was  unable  any  longer  to  support.     Having  dU 
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banded  part  of  them,  and  removed  the  rest  to  Si-  b  o  o  K 
cily  and  Spain,  he  embarked  on  board  Doria's  gal-  ^^   ^' 
teys,  and  arrived  at  Barcelona*^.  1533. 

Notwithstanding  all  his  precautions  for  securing  April  22. 
the  peace  of  Germany,  and  maintaining  that  sy-  and  nego- 
stem  which  he  had  establised  in  Italy,  the  Emperor  Jif^*„l 
became  every  day  more  and  more  apprehensive  that  King  a- 
both  would  be  soon  disturbed  by  the  intrigues  or  l^pg^^j^^ 
arms  of  the  French  King.  His  apprehensions  were 
well  founded,  as  nothing  but  the  desperate  situa- 
tion of  his  affairs  could  have  brought  Francis  to 
give  his  consent  to  a  treaty  so  dishonourable  and 
disadvantageous  as  that  of  Cambray :  he,  at  the 
very  time  of  ratifying  it,  had  formed  a  resolution  . 
to  observe  it  no  longer  than  necessity  compelled 
him,  and  took  a  solemn  protest,  though  with  the 
most  profound  secrecy,  against  several  articles  in 
the  treaty,  particularly  that  whereby  he  renounced 
all  pretensions  to  the  duchy  of  Milan,  as  unjust,  in- 
jurious to  his  heirs,  and  invalid.    One  of  the  crown 
lawyers,  by  his  command,  entered  a  protest  to  the 
same  purpose,  and  with  the  like  secrecy,  when  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty  was  registered  in  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Paris  ^    Francis  seems  to  have  thought  that, 
by  employing  an  artifice  unworthy  of  a  King,  de- 
structive of  public  faith,  and  of  the  mutual  confidence 
on  which  all  transactions  between  nations  are  found- 
ed, he  was  released  from  any  obligation  to  perform 
the  most  solemn  promises,  or  to  adhere  to  the  most 
sacred  engagements.      From  the  moment  he  con^ 

*  Guic.  1.  XX.  551.    Fen^eras,  ix.  149. 
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BOOK  eluded  the  peace  of  Cambray*  he  wished  and  tvatch* 
^    ^'      ed  for  an  opportunity  of  violating  it  .with  safety. 
j53d.     He  endeavoured  for  that  reason  to  strengthen  his 
alliance. with  the  King  of  England,  whose  friend* 
ship  he  cultivated  with  the  greatest  assiduity.     He 
put  the  military  force  of  his  own  kingdom  on  a 
better  and  more  respectable  footing  than  ever.  He 
artfully  fomented  the  jealousy  and  discontent  of  the 
German  Princes. 
particu-         But  above  all,  Francis  laboured  to  break  the 
the^p^e«  strict  Confederacy  which  subsisted  between  Charles 
and  Clement ;  and  he  had  soon  the  satisfaction  to 
observe  appearances  of  disgust  and  alienation  arising 
in  the  mind  of  that  suspicious  and  interested  Pon- 
tiff, which  gave  him  hopes  that  their  union  would 
not  be  lasting.     As  the  Emperor's  decision  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  had  greatly  irritated 
the  Pope,  Francis  aggravated  the  injustice  of  that 
proceeding,  and  flattered  Clement  that  the  papal 
see  would  find  in  him  a  more  impartial  and  no  less 
powerful  protector.  As  the  importunity  with  which 
Charles  demanded  a  council  was  extremely  o£fen* 
sive  to  the  Pope,  Francis  artfully  created  obstacles 
to  prevent  it,  and  attempted  to  divert  the  German 
Princes,  his  allies^  from  insisting  so  obstinlitdy  en 
that  points.     As  the  iimperor  bad  gained  su<^  an 
ascendant  over  Clement  by  contributing  to  ^gran- 
dize  his  family,  Francis  endeavoured  to  aUure  hiin 
by  the  same  irresistible  bait;  proposing  a  marri^e 
between  his  second  son,  Henry  Duke  of  Orleans, 
and  Catharine,  the  daughter  of  the  Pope's  cousin, 

c  3ellay,  141,  &c.    Sedc.iii.48.    F.Pteil,  M. 
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Ldureticd  dl  Medici,  On  the  first  overture  of  this  book 
match,  the  Emperor  could  not  persuade  himself  t  T*  ^ 
that  Francis^  really  intended  to  debase  the  royal  1533. 
blood  of  France  by  an  alliance  with  Catharine^ 
whose  ancestors  had  been  so  lately  private  citizens 
and  merchants  in  Florence,  and  believed  that  he 
meant  only  to  flatter  or  amuse  the  ambitious  Pon- 
tiff. He  thought  it  necessary,  however,  to  efface 
the  impression  which  such  a  dazzling  offer  might 
have  made,  by  promising  to  break  off  the  marriage 
which  had  been  agreed  on  between  his  own  niece 
the  King  -of  Denmark's  daughter,  and  the  Duke  of 
Milan,  and  to  substitute  Catharine  in  her  place. 
But  the  French  ambassador  producing  unexpect- 
edly full  powers  to  conclude  the  marriage-treaty 
with  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  this  expedient  had  no 
effect.  Clement  was  so  highly  pleased  with  an  ho-^ 
nour  which  added  su^h  lustre  and  dignity  to  the 
house  of  Medici^  that  he  offered  to  grant  Catharine 
the  investiture  of  considerable  territories  in  Italy, 
by  way  of  portion;  he  seemed  ready  to  support 
Francis  in  prosecuting  his  ancient  claims  in  that 
country,  and  consented  to  a  persoiv^l  interview  with 
that  monarch  ^. 

Charles  was  at  the  utmost  psdns  to.  prevent  a  interview 
meeting^. in  which  nothing  was  likely  to  pass  but^g^^®*^ 
what  would  be  of  detriment  to  him  ;  nor  could  he  and  Fran- 
bear,  after  he  had  twice  condescended  to  visit  the  ^*** 
Pope  in  his  own  territories,  that  Clement  should 
bestow  ^ch  a  mark  of  distinction  on  his  rival,  as 
to  venture  on  a  voyage  by  sea,  at  an  unfavourable 

sGuicLxx.  551.  W3.     Bellay^  13S. 
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BOOK  season,  in  order  to  pay  court  to  Francis  lA  th^ 
^'      French  dominions.     But  the  Pope's  eagerness  to 


1533. 


accomplish  the  match  overcame  all  the  scruples  of 
pride,  or  fear,  or  jealousy,  which  would  probably 
October,  have  influenced  him  on  any  other  occasion.  The 
interview,  notwithstanding  several  artifices  of  the 
Emperor  to  prevent  it,  took  place  at  Marseilles  with 
extraordinary  pomp,  and  demonstrations  of  confi- 
dence on  both  sides  ;  and  the  marriage,  which  the 
ambition  and  abilities  of  Catharine  rendered,  in  the 
sequel^  as  pernicious  to  France  as  it  was  then 
thought  dishonourable,  was  consummated.  But 
whatever  schemes  may  have  been  secretly  concert- 
ed by  the  Pope  and  Francis  in  favour  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  to  whom  his  father  proposed  to  make 
over  all  his  rights  in  Italy,  so  careful  were  they  to 
avoid  giving  any  cause  of  offence  to  the  Emperor, 
that  no  treaty  was  concluded  between  them^ ;  and 
even  in  the  marriage-articles,  Catharine  renounced 
all  claims  and  pretensions  in  Italy,  except  to  the 
duchy  of  Urbino*. 

But  at  the  very  time  when  he  was  carrying  on 
these  negotiations,  and  forming  this  connexion  with 
^d  to^the  Francis,  which  gave  so  great  umbrage  to  the  Em- 
Bngiand's  peror,  such  was  the  artifice  and  duplicity  of  Cle- 
diYorcc.     j^ent's  character,  that  he  suffered  the  latter  to  direct 


all  his  proceedings  with  regard  to  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, and  was  no  less  attentive  to  gratify  him  in  that 
particular,  than  if  the  most  cordial  union  had  sub- 
sisted between  them.     Henry^s  suit  for  a  divorce 


Pope's 
conduct 
with  re- 
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had  now  continued  near  six  years  ;  during  all  which  book 
period  the  Pope  negotiated^  promised,  retracted,  and  ^  * 
concluded  nothing.  After  bearing  repeated  delays  1533. 
and  disappointments  longer  than  could  have  been 
expected  from  a  Prince  of  such  a  choleric  and  im-> 
petuQUs  temper,  the  patience  of  Henry  was  at  last 
so  much  exhausted^  that  he  applied  to  another  tri- 
bunal for  that  decree  which  he  had  solicited  in  vain 
at  Rome.  Cranmer,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  by 
a  sentence  founded  on  the  authority  of  Universities, 
Doctors,  and  Babbies,  who  had  been  consulted  with 
respect  to  the  point,  annulled  the  King's  marriage 
with  Catharine  ;  her  daughter  was  declared  illegiti- 
mate ;  and  Anne  Boleyne  acknowledged  as  Queen 
of  England*  At  the  same  time  Henry  began  not 
only  to  neglect  and  to  threaten  the  Pope,  whom  he 
had  hitherto  courted,  but  to  make  innovations  in 
the  church,  of  which  he  had  formerly  been  such  a 
zealous  defender.  Clement,  who  had  already  seen 
60  many  provinces  and  kingdoms  revolt  from  the 
Holy  See,  became  apprehensive  at  last  that  Eng- 
land might  imitate  their  example ;  and  partly  from 
his  solicitude  to  prevent  that  fatal  blow,  partly  in 
compliance  with  the  French  King's  sdlicitations, 
determined  to  give  Henry  such  satisfaction  as  might  1534. 
retain  him  within  the  bosom  of  the  church.  But  March  23. 
the  violence  of  the  Cardinals,  devoted  to  the  Em- 
percH*,  did  not  allow  the  Pope  leisure  for  executing 
this  prudent  resolution,  and  hurried  him,  with  a 
precipitation  fatal  to  the  Roman  Sde,  to  issue  a  bull 
rescinding  Cranmer's  sentence,  confirming  Henry's 
marriage  with  Catharine,  and  declaring  him  excom- 
municated, if,  within  a  time  specified^  he  did  not 
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BOOK  abandon  the  wife  he  had  taken,  and  return  to  her 
^'      whom  he  had  deserted.  Enraged  at  this  unexpected 
^^3^  decree,  Henry  kept  no  longer  any  measures  with  the 
Papal  au-  court  of  Rome ;  his  subjects  seconded  his  resent- 
^Mi^ed   ^^^^  ^^^  indignation ;  an  act  of  parliament  was 
iQ  Eng.     passed,  abolishing  the  papal  power  and  jurisdiction 
^^^'        in  England ;  by  another,  the  King  was  declared 
supreme  head  of  the  church,  and  all  the  authority 
of  which  the  Popes  were  deprived  was  vested  in  him. 
That  vast  fabric  of  ecclesiastical  dominion  which 
had  been  raised  with  such  art,  and  of  which  the 
foundations  seemed  to  have  been  laid  so  deep,  being 
no  longer  supported  by  the  veneration  of  the  peo- 
ple, was  overturned  in  a  moment.     Henry  himself, 
with  the  caprice  peculiar  to  his  character,  continued 
to  defend  the  doctrines  of  the  Romish  church  as 
fiercely  as  he  attacked  its  jurisdiction.     He  alter- 
nately persecuted  the  Protestants  for  rejecting  the 
former,  and  the  Catholics  for  acknowledging  the 
latter.     But  his  subjects,  being  once  permitted  to 
enter  into  new  paths,  did  not  choose  to  stop  short 
at  the  precise  point  prescribed  by  him.     Having 
been  encouraged  by  his  example  to  break  some  of 
their  fetters,  they  were  so  impatient  to  shake  off 
what  still  remained^  that  in  the  following  reign, 
with  the  applause  of  the  greater  part  of  the  nation, 
a  total  separation  was  made  from  the  church  of 
Rome,  in  articles  of  doctrine  as  well  as  in  matters 
of  discipline  and  jurisdiction. 
Death  of        A  short  delay  might  have  saved  the  see  of  Rome 
Clement    f^^^  ^^l  the  Unhappy  consequences  of  Clements 
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rashness.     Soon  after  his  sentence  against  Henry,  book 
he  fell  into  a  languishing  distemper,  which,  gradu-       ^• 
ally  wasting  his  constitution,  put  an  end  to  his  pon-     ^^^ 
tificate,  the  most  unfortunate,  both  during  its  con-  Sept.  25. 
tinuance,  and  by  its  effects,  that  the  church  had 
known  for  many  ages.     The  very  day  on  which  the  Election  of 
Cardinals  entered  the  conclave,  they  raised  to  the  ^"o|^*{'3^ 
papal  throne  Alexander  Farnese,  Dean  of  the  sacred 
college,  and  the  oldest  member  of  that  body,  who 
assumed  the  name  of  Paul  III.  The  account  of  his 
promotion  was  received  with  extraordinary  accla- 
mations  of  joy  by  the  people  of  Rome,  highly 
pleased,  after  an  interval  of  more  than  a  hundred   - 
years,  to  see  the  crown  of  St.  Peter  placed  on  the 
head  of  a  Roman  citizen.     Persons  more  capable 
of  judging,  formed  a  favourable  presage  of  his  ad- 
ministration, from  the  experience  which  he  had  ac- 
quired under  four  pontificates,  as  well  as  the  charac- 
ter of  prudence  and  moderation  which  he  had  uni- 
formly maintained  in  a  station  of  great  eminence, 
and  during  an  active  period  that  required  both 
talents  and  address  ^ 

Europe,  it  is  probable,  owed  the  continuance  of 
its  peace  to  the  death  of  Clement ;  for  although  no 
traces  remain  in  history  of  any  league  concluded 
between  him  and  Francis,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  doubt- 
ed but  that  he  would  have  seconded  the  operations 
of  the  French  arms  in  Italy,  that  he  might  have 
gratified  his  ambition  by  seeing  one  of  his  family 
possessed  of  the  supreme  power  in  Florence,  and 
another  in  Milan.  But  upon  t}ie  election  of  Paul  III., 

•  Guic,  1.  XX.  556.    F.  Paul,  64. 

•2d  2 
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BOOK  who  had  hitherto  adhered  uniformly  to  the  Imperial 
s^\^j  interest,  Francis  found  it  necessary  to  suspend  his 
1534.  operations  for  some  time,  and  to  put  off  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities  against  the  Emperor,  on 
which,  before  the  death  of  Clement,  he  had  been 
fully  determined, 
insurrec-  While  Francis  waited  for  an  opportunity  to  re- 
Anabap.  ^  "^w  a  war  which  had  hitherto  proved  so  fatal  to 
tists  in  himself  and  his  subjects,  a  transaction  of  a  very  sin- 
gular nature  was  carried  on  in  Germany.  Among 
many  beneficial  and  salutary  effects  of  which  the  Re- 
formation was  the  immediate  cause,  it  was  attended, 
as  must  be  the  case  in  all  actions  and  events  wherein 
men  are  concerned,  with  some  consequences  of  an 
opposite  nature.  When  the  human  mind  is  roused 
by  grand  objects,  and  agitated  by  strong  passions, 
its  operations  acquire  such  force,  that  they  are  apt 
to  become  irregular  and  extravagant.  Upon  any 
great  revolution  in  religion,  such  irregularities 
abound  most  at  that  particular  period,  when  men, 
having  thrown  off  the  authority  of  their  ancient  prin- 
ciples, do  not  yet  fully  comprehend  the  nature,  or 
feel  the  obligation,  of  those  new  tenets  which  they 
have  embraced.  The  mind,  in  that  situation,  push- 
ing forward  with  the  boldness  which  prompted  it  to 
reject  established  opinions,  and.  not  guided  by  a 
clear  knowledge  of  the  system  substituted  in  their 
place,  disdains  all  restraint,  and  runs  into  wild  no- 
tions, which  often  lead  to  scandalous  or  immoral 
conduct.  Thus,  in  the  first  ages  of  the  Christian 
church,  many  of  the  new  converts,  having  renounced 
their  ancient  systems  of  religious  faith,  and  being 
but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  and 
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precepts  of  Christianity^  broached  the  most  extra-  book 
vagant  opinions,  equally  subversive  of  piety  and  \^\j 
¥^tue ;  all  which  errors  disappeared,  or  were  ex-  1634. 
plowed,  when  the  knowledge  of  religion  increased 
and  came  to  be  more  generally  diffused,  {n  lik^ 
manner,  soon  after  Luther's  appearance,  the  rash- 
ness or  ignorance  of  some  of  his  disciples  led  them 
to  publish  tenets  no  less  absurd  than  pernicious, 
which  being  proposed  to  men  extremely  illiterate, 
but  fond  of  novelty,  and  at  a  time  when  their  minds 
were  occupied  chiefly  with  religious  speculations, 
gs^ned  too  easy  credit  and  authority  among  them. 
To  these  causes  must  be  imputed  the  extravagances 
of  Muncer,  in  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred 
and  twenty-five,  as  well  as  the  rapid  progress  which 
his  opinions  made  among  the  peasants ;  but  though 
the  insurrection  excited  by  that  fanatic  was  soon 
suppressed,  several  of  his  followers  lurked  in  dif- 
ferent places,  and  endeavoured  privately  to  propa- 
gate his  opinions. 

In  those  prpvinces  of  Upper  Germany  which  had  Origin  and 
already  been  so  cruelly  wasted  by  their  enthusiastic  that  sect. 
T^^ge,  the  magistrates  watched  their  motions  with 
such  severe  attention,  that  many  of  them  found  it 
necessary  to  retire  into  other  countries;  some  were 
punisheds  others  driven  into  exile,  and  their  errors 
were  entirely  rooted  out.  But  in  the  Netherlands 
and  Westphalia,  where  the  pernicious  tendency  of 
their  opinions  was  more  unknown,  and  guarded 
against  with  less  care,  they  got  admittance  into  se- 
veral towns,  and  spread  the  infection  of  their  prin- 
ciples. The  most  remarkable  of  their  religious  te- 
nets related  to  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism,  which. 
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B  o  0  K  as  they  contended,  ought  to  be  administered  only 
^^  ^'  ^  to  persons  grown  up  to  years  of  understanding,  and 
1634.  should  be  performed  not  by  sprinkling  them  with 
water,  but  by  dipping  them  in  it :  for  this  reason 
they  condemned  the  baptism  of  infants ;  arid  re- 
baptizing  all  whom  they  admitted  into  their  society, 
the  sect  came  to  be  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Anabaptists.  To  this  peculiar  notion  concerning 
baptism,  which  has  the  appearance  of  being  founded 
on  the  practice  of  the  church  in  the  apostolic  age, 
and  contains  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  peace 
and  order,  of  human  society,  they  added  other  prin- 
ciples of  a  most  enthusiastic  as  well  as  dangerous 
nature.  They  maintained  that,  among  Christians 
who  had  the  precepts  of  the  gospel  to  direct,  and 
the  spirit  of  God  to  guide  them,  the  office  of  ma- 
gistracy was  not  only  unnecessary,  but  an  unlaw- 
ful encroachment  on  their  spiritual  liberty ;  that  the 
distinctions  occasioned  by  birth,  or  rank,  or  wealth, 
being  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  which 
considers  all  men  as  equal,  should  be  entirely  abo- 
lished ;  that  all  Christians,  throwing  their  posses- 
sions into  one  common  stock,  should  live  together 
in  that  state  of  equality  which  becomes  members  of 
the  same  family;  that  as  neither  the  laws  of  nature, 
nor  the  precepts  of  the  New  Testament,  had  im- 
posed any  restraints  upon  men  with  regard  to  the 
number  of  wives  which  they  might  marry,  they 
should  usei  that  liberty  which  God  himself  had 
granted  to  the  Patriarchs. 
Settle  in  Such  Opinions,  propagated  and  maintained  with 
^^^^ '  enthusiastic  zeaj  and  boldness,  were  not  long  with- 
out producing  the  violent  effects  natural  to  them. 
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Two  Anabaptist  prophets,  John  Matthias,  a  baker  book 
of  Haerlem,  and  John  Boccold,  or  Beiikels,  a  jour-  v., 
.  neyman  tailor  of  Leyden,  possessed  with  the  rage  Tgo^ 
of  making  proselytes,  fixed  their  residence  at  Mun- 
ster,  an  Imperial  city  in  Westphalia,  of  the  first 
rank,  under  the  sovereignty  of  its  bishop,  but  go- 
verned by  its  own  senate  and  consuls ^  As  neither  of 
these  fanatics  wanted  the  talents  requisite  in  despe- 
rate enterprises— great  resolution,  the  appearance 
of  sanctity,  bold  pretensions  to  inspiration,  and  a 
confident  and  plausible  manner  of  discoursing-^- 
they  soon  gained  many  converts.  Among  these 
were  Rothman,  who  had  first  preached  the  Pro- 
testant doctrine  in  Munster,  and  Cnipperdoling,  a 
citizen  of  good  birth  and  considerable  eminence. 
Imboldened  by  the  countenance  of  such  disciples, 
they  openly  taught  their  opinions ;  and  not  satisfied 
with  that  liberty,  they  made  several  attempts,  though 
without  success,  to  become  masters  of  the  town, 
in  order  to  get  their  tenets  established  by  public 
authority.  At  last,  having  secretly  called  in  their 
associates  from  the  neighbouring  country,  they  sud-  become 
denly  took  possession  of  the  arsenal  and  senate-  "j^a^c"  of 
house  in  the  night-time,  and  running  through  the^  ^''"'^' 
streets  v^ith  drawn  swords,  and  horrible  bowlings, 
cried  out  alternately,  "  Repjent,  and  be  baptized ;" 
and  "  Depart,  ye  ungbdly."  The  senators,  the  ca-  February. 
nons,  the  nobility,  together  with  the  more  sober 
citizens,  whether  Papists  or  Protestants,  terrified  at 
their  threats  and  outcries,  fled  in  confusion,  and 
left  the  city  under  the  dominion  of  a  frantic  multi- 
tude, consisting  chiefly  of  strangers.  Nothing  now 
remaining  to  overawe  or  control  them^  they  set 
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BOOK  about  modelling  the  government  according  t6  their 
^'  own  wild  ideas;  and  though  at  first  they  shbwed  so 
^^3^  much  reverence  for  the  ancient  constitution,  as  to 
establish  a  elect  scnatofs  of  their  own  sect^  and  to  appoint 
of  go^vem-  Cnipperdoling  and  another  proselyte  Consuls^  this 
ment.  ^as  nothing  more  than  form ;  for  all  their  proceed** 
ings  were  directed  by  Matthias,  who,  in  the  style 
and  with  the  authority  of  a  prophet,  uttered  his 
commands,  which  it  was  instant  death  to  dis-^ 
obey.  Having  begun  with  encouraging  the  mul* 
titude  to  pillage  the  churches,  and  deface  their  or^ 
naments ;  he  enjoined  them  to  destj^oy  all  books 
except  the  Bible,  as  useless  or  impious  ;  he  order-^ 
ed  the  estates  of  such  as  fled  to  be  confiscated,  and 
sold  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  country ;  he 
commanded  every  man  to  bring  forth  his  gold,  silver, 
and  other  precious  effects,  and  to  lay  them  at  his 
feet;  the  wealth  amassed  by  these  means  he  de* 
posited  in  a  public  treasury,  and  named  deacons  to 
dispense  it  for  the  common  use  of  all.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  commonwealth  being  thus  brought  to  a 
perfect  equality,  he  commanded  all  of  them  to  eat 
at  tables  prepared  in  public,  and  even  prescribed 
the  dishes  which  were  to  be  served  up  each  day. 
Having  finished  his  plan  of  reformation,  his  next 
care  was  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  the  city ; 
and  he  took  measures  for  that  purpose  with  a  pru* 
dence  which  savoured  nothing  of  fanaticism.  He 
collected  large  magazines  of  every  kind ;  he  repaired 
and  extended  the  fortifications,  obliging  every  person 
without  distinction  to  work  in  his  turn ;  he  formed 
such  as  were  capable  of  bearing  arms  into  regular 
bo4ies,  and  endeavoured  to  add  the  stability  of  dis^ 
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cipline  to  the  impetuosity  of  enthusiasm.     He  sent  book 
emissaries  to  the  Anabaptists  in  the  Low  Countries, ,    ^'    ^ 
inviting  them  to  assemble  at  Munster,  which  he     1534. 
dignified  with  the  name  of  Mount-Sion,  that  from 
thence  they  might  set  out  to  reduce  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth  under  their  dominion.     He  himself 
was  unwearied  in,  attending  to  every  thing  necessary 
for  the  security  or  increase  of  the  sect;  animating 
his  disciples  by  his  own  example  to  decline  no  la- 
bour, as  well  as  to  submit  to  every  hardship ;  and 
their  enthusiastic  passions  being  kept  from  subsid- 
ing by  a  perpetual  succession  of  exhortations^  reve- 
lations, and  prophecies,  they  seemed  ready  to  under- 
take or  to  sufier  any  thing  in  maintenance  of  their 
opinions. 

While  they  were  thus  employed,  the  Bishop  of  TheBi?hop 
Murister,  having  assembled  a  considerable  army,  °f  ^"°" 

Y  .  8*®*'  takes 

advanced  to  besiege  the  town.     On  his  approach,  arms 
Matthias  sallied  out  at  the  head  of  some  chosen  ^^^^^ 
troops,  attacked  one  quarter  of  his  camp,  forced  it, 
and  after  great  slaughter  returned  to  the  city  loaded 
with  glory  and  spoil.     Intoxicated  with  this  suc- 
cess, he  appeared  next  day  brandishing  a  spear,  and 
declared,  that,  in  imitation  of  Gideon,  he  would  go        « 
forth  with  a  handful  of  men  and  smite  the  host  of 
the  ungodly.    Thirty  persons,  whom  he  named,  fol-  May. 
lowed  him  without  hesitation  in  this  wild  enterprise, 
and,  rushing  on  the  enemy  with  a  frantic  courage, 
were  cut  o£f  to  a  man.   The  death  of  their  prophet 
occasioned  at  first  great  ccmsternation  among  his 
disciples ;  but  Buccold,  by  the  same  gifts  and  pre- 
tensions which  had  gained  Matthias  credit,  soon  re-  •^ohn  of 
vived  their  spirits  and  hopes  to  such  a.d^^e,*tb(^^a^uires 
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B  o  o  K  he  succeeded  the  deceased  prophet  in  the  same  ab- 
^'  solute  direction  of  all  their  affairs .  As  he  did  not 
"JssT"^  possess  that  enterprising  courage  which  distin- 
great  au-  guishcd  his  prcdcccssor,  he  satisfied  himself  with 
among  th6  Carrying  on  a  defensive  war ;  and,  without  attempt- 
Anabap.  jjjg  ^^  auuoy  the  enemy  by  sallies,  he  waited  for  the 
succours  he  expected  from  the  Low-Countries,  the 
arrival  of  which  was  often  foretold  and  promised 
by  their  prophets.  But  though  less  daring  in  ac- 
tion than  Matthias,  he  was  a  wilder  enthusiast,  and 
of  more  unbounded  ambition.  Soon  after  the  death 
of  his  predecessor,  having,  by  obscure  visions  and 
prophecies,  prepared  the  multitude  for  some  ex- 
traordinary event,  he  stripped  himself  naked,  and, 
marching  through  the  streets,  proclaimed  with  a 
loud  voice,  "  That  the  kingdom  of  Sion  was  at 
hand ;  that  whatever  was  highest  on  earth  should  be 
brought  low,  and  whatever  was  lowest  should  be 
exalted."  In  order  to  fulfil  this,  he  commanded 
the  churches,  as  the  most  lofty  buildings  in  the  city, 
to  be  levelled  with  the  ground ;  he  degraded  the 
senators  chosen  by  Matthias,  and  depriving  Cnip- 
perdoling  of  the  consulship,  the  highest  office  in 
the  commonwealth,  appointed  him  to  execute  the 
lowest  and  most  infamous,  that  of  common  hang- 
man, to  which  strange  transition  the  other  agreed, 
not  only  without  murmuring,  but  with  the  utmost 
joy ;  and  such  was  the  despotic  rigour  of  Boccold's 
administration,  that  he  was  called  almost  every 
day  to  perform  some  duty  or  other  of  his  wretched 
function.  In  place  of  the  deposed  senators,  he 
naiped  twelve  judges,  according  to  the  number  of 
Jr&ce^  m  ferael,  to  preside  in  all  afifairs ;  retaining 
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to  himself  the  same  authority  which  Moses  an-  book 
ciently  possessed  as  legislator  of  that  people.  ^   ^' 

Not  satisfied,  however,  with  power  or  titles  which     1534/ 
were  not  supreme,  a  prophet,  whom  he  had  gained  R^^^^ed 
and  tutored,  having  called  the«  multitude  together, 
declared  it  to  be  the  will  of  God,  that  John  Boc- 
cold  should  be  King  of  Sion^  and  sit  on  the  throne 
of  David.     John,  kneeling  down,  accepted  of  the  June 24. 
heavenly  call,  which  he  solemnly  protested  had  been 
revealed  likewise  to  himself,  and  was  immediately 
acknowledged  as  Monarch  by  the  deluded  multi- 
tude.   From  that  moment  he  assumed  all  the  state 
and  pomp  of  royalty.      He  wore  a  crown  of  gold, 
and  was  clad  in  the  richest  and  most  sumptuous 
garments.      A  Bible  was  carried  on  his  one  hand, 
a  naked  sword  on  the  other.      A  great  body  of 
guards  accompanied  him  when  he  appeared  in  pub- 
lic. He  coined  money  stamped  with  his  own  image, 
and  appointed  the  great  officers  of  his  household 
and  kingdom,  among  whom  Cnipperdoling  was 
nominated  Governor  of  the  city,  as  a  reward  for  his 
former  submission. 

Having  now  attained  the  height  of  power,'  Boc-  ^"  ^^*"" 
cold  began  to  discover  passions,  which  he  had  hi-  nets  and 
therto  restrained,  or  indulged  only  in  secret.     As  *^<^"*^"*'- 
the  excesses  of  enthusiasm  have  been  observed  in 
every  age  to 'lead  to  sensual  gratifications,  the  same 
constitution  that  is  susceptible  of  the  former  being 
remarkably  prone  to  the  latter,  he  instructed  the 
prophets  and  teachers  to  harangue  the  people  for 
several  days  concerning  the  lawfulness,  and  even 
necessity,  of  taking  more  wives  than  one,  which 
they  asserted  to  be  one  of  the  privileges  granted  by 
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BOOK  God  to  die  saints.  When  their. ears  were  once 
^'  accustomed  to  this  licentious  doctrine,  and  their 
150^  passions  inflamed  with  the  prospect  of  such  un- 
bounded indulgence,  he  himself  set  them  an  exam- 
ple of  using  what  he  called  their  Christian  liberty, 
by  marrying  at  once  three  wives,  among  which  the 
widow  of  Matthias,  a  woman  of  singular  beauty, 
was  one.  As  he  was  allured  by  beauty,  or  the  love 
of  variety,  he  gradually  added  to  the  number  of  his 
wives,  until  they  amounted  to  fourteen,  though  the 
widow  of  Matthias  was  the  only  one  dignified  with 
the  title  of  Queen,  or  who  shared  with  him  the 
splendour  and  ornaments  of  royalty.  After  the 
example  of  their  prophet,  the  multitude  gave  them- 
selves up  to  the  most  licentious  and  uncontrolled 
gratification  of  their  desires.  No  man  remained 
satisfied  with  a  single  wife.  Not  to  use  their  Chris- 
tian liberty,  was  deemed  a  crime.  Persons  were 
appointed  to  search  the  houses  for  young  women 
grown  up  to  maturity,  whom  they  instantly  com*- 
pelled  to  marry.  Together  with  polygamy,  free- 
dom of  divorce,  its  inseparable  attendant,  was  in- 
troduced, and  became  a  new  source  of  corruption. 
Every  excess  was  committed^  of  which  the  passions 
of  men  are  capable,  when  restrained  neither  by  the 
authority  of  laws  nor  the  sense  of  decency '"^  and 

*  Prophets  et  eoncionatorum  autoritate  juxtk  et  exemplo, 
tot^  urbe  ad  rapiendas  pulcherrimas  quasque  foeminas  discursum 
est.  Nee  intra  paucos  dies^  in  tant^l  hominum  turbd  fere  ulla 
reperta  est  supraa  nnum  decimum  quartum  quae  supnim  passa 
non  fuerit.  Landi).  Hortens.  p.  303. — ^Vulgo  viris  quinas  esse 
uxores^  pluribus  senas^  nonniUlis  septenas  et  octonas.  Puellas 
supra  duodecimum  setatis  annum  statim  ampre.  Id,  305.  Nemo 
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by  a  monstrous  and  almost  incredible  conjunction,  book 
voluptuousness  was  engrafted  on  religion,  and  dis*       ^* 
solute  riot  accompanied  the  austerities  of  fanatical     1^4^ 
devotion. 

Meanwhile  the  German  Princes  were  highly  of-  A  confe- 
fended  at  the  insult  offered  to  their  dignity  by  Boc-  agai^t  the 
cold's  presumptuous  usurpation  of  royal  honours ;  Anabap- 
and  the  profligate  manners  of  his  followers,  which  ''**'' 
were  a  reproach  to  the  Christian  name^  filled  men  of 
all  professions  with  horror.  Luther,  who  had  testified 
against  this  fanatical  spirit  on  its  first  appearance, 
now  deeply  lamented  its  progress,  and  having  ex- 
posed the  delusion  with  great  strength  of  argument, 
as  well  as  acrimony  of  style,  called  loudly  on  all  the 
states  of  Germany  to  put  a  stop  to  a  phrensy  no  less 
pernicious  to  society  than  fatal  to  religion.      The 
Emperor,  occupied  with  other  cares  and  projects, 
had  not  leisure  to  attend  to  such  a  distant  object ; 
but  the  Princes  of  the  Empire,  assembled  by  the 
King  of  the  Romans,  voted  a  supply  of  men  and 
money  to  the  Bishop  of  Munster,  who,  being  un- 
able to  keep  a  sufficient  army  on  foot,  had  converted 
the  siege  of  the  town  into  a  blockade.     The  forces     1535. 
raised  in  consequence  of  this  resolution,  were  jiut  ^^^^ 
under  the  command  of  an  officer  of  experience,  who 
approaching  the  town  towards  the  end  of  spring, 
in  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty- 


una  contentus  fuit,  neque  cuiquam  extra  eiFoetas  &  viris  imma- 
turas  continenti  esse  licuit.  Id.  307. — ^Tacebo  hic,  ut  sit  suus 
honor  auribas^  quanta  barbaric  et  malitid  usi  sunt  in  puellis  vi- 
tiandis  nondum  aptis  matrimonio^  id  quod  mihi  neque  ex  vano, 
neque  ex  vulgi  sermonibus  haustum  est^  sed  ex  ea  vetula,  cui  cura 
sic  vitiatarum  demandata  fuit^  auditum.    Job.  Corvinus^  316. 
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BOOK  five,  pressed  it  more  closely  than  formerly ;  but  found 
i^      •    M  the  fortifications  so  strong  and  so  diligently  guard- 
1535.     edy  that  he  durst  not  attempt  an  assault.     It  was 
now  above  fifteen  months  since  the  Anabaptists 
had  established  their  dominion  in  Munster  ;  they 
had  during  that  time  undergone  prodi^ous  fatigue 
in  working  on  the  fortifications,  and  performing 
Db^-        military  duty.     Notwithstanding  the  prudent  at- 
and  fanati-  tcution  of  their  King  to  provide  for  their  subsist- 
btT.ged.*  ^^^^  2^d  his  frugal  as  well  as  regular  oeconomy  in 
their  public  meals,  they  began  to  feel  the  approach 
of  famine.     Several  small  bodies  of  their  brethren, 
-   who  were  advancing  to  their  assistance  from  the 
Low-Countries,,  had  been  intercepted  and  cut  to 
pieces ;  and,  while  all  Germany  was  ready  to  com- 
bine against  them,  they  had  no  prospect  of  succour. 
But  such  was  the  ascendant  which  Boccold  had  ac- 
quired over  the  multitude,  and  so  powerful  the  fas- 
cination of  enthusiasm,  that  their  hopes  were  as 
sanguine  as  ever,  and  they  hearkened  with  implicit 
credulity  to  the  visions  and  predictions  of  their 
prophets,  who  assured  them,  that  the  Almighty 
would  speedily  interpose  in  order  to  deliver  the 
city.     The  faith,  however,  of  some  few,  shaken  by 
the  violence  and  length  of  their  sufferings,  began  to 
fail;  but  being  suspected  of  an  inclination  to  surren- 
der to  the  enemy,  they  were  punished  with  immediate 
death,  as  guilty  of  impiety  in  distrusting  the  power 
of  God.     One  of  the  King's  wives  having  uttered 
certain  words  which  implied  some  doubt  concerning 
his  divine  mission,  he  instantly  called  the  whole 
number  together,  and  commanding  the  blasphemer, 
as  he  called  her,  to  kneel  down,  cut  off  her  head 
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with  his  own  hands ;  and  so  far  were  the  rest  from  book 
expressing  any  horror  at  this  cruel  deed,  that  they       v. 
joined  him  in  dancing  with  a  frantic  joy  around  the     15^ 
bleeding  body  of  their  companion. 

By  this  time,  the  besieged  endured  the  utmost  The  city 
rigour  of  famine ;  but  they  chose  rather  to  suffer  j^nJ*!. 
hardships  the  recital  of  which  is  shocking  to  hu- 
manity, than  to  listen  to'  the  terms  of  capitulation 
offered  them  by  the  bishop.     At  last  a  deserter, 
whom  they  had  taken  into  their  service,  being  either 
less  intoxicated  with  the  fumes  of  enthusiasm,  or 
unable  any  longer  to  bear  such  distress,  made  his 
escape  to  the  enemy.     He  informed  their  gene- 
ral of  a  weak  part  in  the  fortifications  which  he 
had    observed,    and   assuring   him   that  the  be- 
sieged, exhausted  with  hunger  and  fatigue,  kept 
watch  there  with  little  care,  he  offered  to  lead  a 
party  thither  in  the  night.     The  proposal  was  ac- 
cepted, and  a  chosen  body  of  troops  appointed  for 
the  service;  who,   scaling  the  walls  unperceived, 
seized  one  of  the  gates,  and  admitted  the  rest  of  the 
army.      The  Anabaptist*,  though  surprised,  de- 
fended themselves  in  the  market-place  with  valour 
heightened  by  despair ;  but  being  overpowered  by 
numbers,  and  surrounded  on  every  hand,  most  of 
them  were  slain,  and  the  remainder  taken  prisoners. 
Among  the  last  were  the  King  and  Cnipperdoling.  Punish- 
The  King,  loaded  with  chains,  was  carried  from  the^king 
city  to  city  as  a  spectacle  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  *°d  his  as« 
the  people,  and  was  exposed  to  all  their  insults. 
His  spirit,  however,  was  not  broken  or  humbled  by 
this  sad  reverse  of  his  condition,  and  he  adhered 
with  unshaken  firmness  to  the  distinguishing  tenets 
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B  O  o  K  of  his  sect.     After  this,  he  was  brought  back  to 
^'      Munster,  the  scene  of  his  royalty  and  crimes,  and 
l^^^  put  to  death  with  the  most  exquisite  as  well  as  lin- 
gering tortures,  all  which  he  bore  with  astonishing 
fortitude.  This  extraordinary  man,  who  had  been  able 
to  acquire  such  amazing  dominion  over  the  minds 
of  his  followers,  and  to  excite  commotions  so  danger- 
ous to  society,  was  only  twenty-six  years  of  age", 
ofth™  s^ert      Together  with  its  monarch,  the  kingdom  of  the 
lince  that  Anabaptists  came  to  an  end.    Their  principles  hav- 
^^"*^  '      ing  taken  deep  root  in  the  Low-Countries,  the  party 
still  subsists  there  under  the  name  of  Mennonites ; 
but,  by  a  very  singular  revolution,  this  sect,  so  mu- 
tinous and  sanguinary  at  its  first  origin,  hath  be- 
come altogether  innocent  and  pacific.     Holding  it 
unlawful  to  wage  war,  or  to  accept  of  civil  offices, 
they  devote  themselves  entirely  to  the  duties  of  pri- 
vate citizens,  and  by  their  industry  and  charity  «i- 
deavour  to  make  reparation  to  human  society  for 
the  violence  committed  by  their  founders °.      A 
small  number  of  this  sect  which  is  settled  in  Eng- 
land, retain  its  peculiar  tfenets  concerning  baptism, 
but  without  any  dangerous  mixture  of  enthusiasm. 
^«  a^d"        '^^^  mutiny  of  the  Anabaptists,  though  it  drew 
authority    general  attention,  did  not  so  entirely  engross  the 
Princes  of  Germany,  as  not  to  allow  leisure  for 

"  Sleid.  190^  &c.  Tumultuum  Anahaptistaruiji  Liber  anus. 
Ant.Lamberto  Hortensio  Auctore,  ap«  Scardium,  vol.  ii.  p.  298, 
&c.  De  miserabili  Monasteriensium  Obsidione^  &c.  Libellus 
Antonii  Corvini,  ap.  Scar.  313.  Annales  Anabaptistici  a  Joh. 
H.enrico  Ottio,  4to.  Basileee,  1 672.  Cor.  Heersbachius  Hist. 
Anab.edit.  1637.  p.  140. 

<*  Bayle  Diction,  art.  Jnahaptistes, 
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Other  transactions.  The  alliance  between  theeoOK 
French  King  and  the  confederates  at  Smalkalde  be-  v. 
gan  about  this  time  to  produce  great  effects.  Ulric,  ^535 
Duke  of  Wurtemberg,  having  been  expelled  his  do-  league  of 
minions  in  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  ®'^^'^*'^^- 
nineteen,  on  account  of  his  violent  and  oppressive 
administration,  the  house  of  Austria  had  got  pos- 
session of  his  duchy.  That  Prince  having  now  by 
a  long  exile  atoned  for  the  errors  in  his  conduct, 
which  were  the  effect  rather  of  inexperience  than 
of  a  tyrannical  disposition,  was  become  the  object  of 
general  compassion.  The  Landgrave  of  Hesse  in 
particul^,  his  near  relation,  warmly  espoused  his 
interest,  and  used  many  efforts  to  recover  for  him 
his  ancient  inheritance.  But  the  King  of  the  Ro- 
mans obstinately  refused  to  relinquish  a  valuable 
acquisition  which  his  family  had  made  with  so 
much  ease.  The  Landgrave,  unable  to  compel  him, 
applied  to  the  King  of  France,  his  new  ally.  Fran- 
cis, eager  to  embrace  any  opportunity  of  distress- 
ing the  house  of  Austria,  and  desirous  of  wrest- 
ing from  it  a  territory,  which  gave  it  footing  and 
influence  in  a  part  of  Germany  at  a  distance  from 
its  other  dominions,  encouraged  the  Landgrave  to 
take  arms,  and  secretly  supplied  him  with  a  large 
sum  of  money.  This  he  employed  to  raise  troops; 
and,  marching  with  great  expedition  towards  Wur- 
temberg, attacked,  defeated,  and  dispersed  a  consi- 
derable body  of  Austrians  intrusted  with  the  de*- 
fence  of  the  country.  All  the  Duke's  subjects  has- 
tened, with  emulation,  to  receive  their  native  Prince,^ 
and  re-invested  him  with  that  authority  which  is  still 
enjoyed  by  his  descendants.     At  the  same  time  the 
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BOOK  exerdse  of  the  Protestant  religion  was  established 
^'  in  his  dominions  P. 
1635.  Ferdinand,  how  sensible  soever  of  this  unex*- 
The  King  pected  blow,  not  daring  to  attack  a  Prince  whom 
mans^  ^'  ^U  the  Protcstant  powers  in  Germany  were  ready  to 
courts  support,  judged  it  expedient  to  conclude  a  treaty 
with  him,  by  which,  in  the  most  ample  form,  he 
recognised  his  title  to  the  duchy.  The  success  of 
the  Landgrave's  operations  in  behalf  of  the  Duke 
of  Wurtemberg  having  convinced  Ferdinand  that  a 
rupture  with  a  league  so  formidable  as  that  of 
Smalkalde  was  to  be  avoided  with  the  utmost  care, 
he  entered  likewise  into  a  negotiation  with  the  Elec- 
tor of  Saxony,  the  head  of  that  union ;  and  by  some 
concessions  in  favour  of  the  Protestant  religion,  and 
others  of  advantage  to  the  Elector  himself,  he  pre- 
vailed on  him,  together  with  his  confederates,  to  ac- 
knowledge his  title  as  King  of  the  Romans.  At 
the  same  time,  in  order  to  prevent  any  such  preci- 
pitate or  irregular  election  in  times  to  come,  it  was 
agreed  that  no  person  e^hould  hereafter  be  promoted 
to  that  dignity  without  the  unanimous  consent  of 
the  Electors ;  and  the  Emperor  soon  after  con- 
firmed this  stipulation^. 

Paul  III.       These  acts  of  indulgence  towards  the  Protest- 

werai  co^n-  ^^^'  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  uuiou  into  which  the  King  of  the 
cii  to  meet  Romans  seemed  to  be  entering  with  the  Princes  of 
at    antua.  ^^^  party,  gavc  great  offence  at  Rome.    Paul  HI., 
though  he  had  departed  from  a  resolution  of  his  pre- 
decessor, never  to  consent  to  the  calling  of  a  general 

«»  Skid.  172.    Bellay,  159,&c. 

H  Skid.  173.    Coips  Dipkm.  torn.  iv.  p.  2. 1 19. 
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council,  and  had  promised,  in  the  first  consistory  book 
held  after  his  election,  that  he  would  convoke  that  ^' 
assembly  so  much  desired  by  all  Christendom,  was  1535/ 
no  less  enraged  than  Clement  at  the  innovations  in 
Germany,  and  no  less  averse  to  any  scheme  for  re* 
forming  either  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  or  the 
abuses  in  the  court  of  Rome.  But  having  been  a 
witness  of  the  universal  censure  which  Clement 
had  incurred  by  his  obstinacy  with  regard  to  these 
points^  he  hoped  to  avoid  the  same  reproach  by  the 
seeming  alacrity  with  which  he  proposed  a  council ; 
flattering  himself,  however,  that  such  difficulties 
would  arise  concerning  the  time  and  place  of  meet- 
ing, the  persons  who  had  a  right  to  be  present,  and 
the  order  of  their  proceedings,  as  would  effectually 
defeat  the  intention  of  those  who  demanded  that 
assembly,  without  exposing  himself  to  any  imputa- 
tion for  refusing  td  call  it.  With  this  view  he  dis-  ' 
patched  nuncios  to  the  several  courts,  in  order  to 
make  known  his  intention,  and  that  he  had  fixed 
on  Mantua  as  a  proper  place  in  which  to  hold  the 
council.  Such  difficulties  as  the  Pope  had  fore- 
seen, immediately  presented  themselves  in  great 
number.  The  French  King  did  not  approve  of  the 
place  which  Paul  had  chosen,  as  the  Papal^and  Im- 
perial influence  would  necessarily  be  too  great  in  a 
town  situated  in  that  part  of  Italy.  The  King  of 
England  not  only  concurred  with  Francis  in  urging 
that  objection,  but  refused,  besides,  to  acknow- 
ledge any  council  called  in  the  name  and  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  Pope.  The  German  Protestant*  Dec.  12. 
having  met  together  at  Smalkalde,  insisted  on  their 
original  demand  of  a  council  to  be  held  in  Ger- 
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BOOK  many,  and,  pleading  the  Emperor's  promise,  as  well 
^'       as  the  agreement  at  Ratisbon  to  that  effect,  de- 
153^  dared  that  they  would  not  consider  an  assembly 
held  at  Mantua  as  a  legal  or  free  representative  of 
the  church.     By  this  diversity  of  sentiments  and 
views,  such  a  field  for  intrigue  and  negotiation 
opened,  as  made  it  easy  for  the  Pope  to  assume  the 
merit  of  being  eager  to  assemble  a  council,  while  at 
the  same  time  he  could  put  off  its  meeting  at  plea- 
sure. The  Protestants,  on  the  other  hand,  suspect- 
ing his  designs,  and  sensible  of  the  importance 
which  they  derived  from  their  union,  renewed  for 
ten  years  the  league  of  Sms^lkalde,  which  now  be- 
came stronger  and  more  formidable  by  the  acces- 
sion of  several  new  members  ^. 
The  Em-       During  these  transactions  in  Germany,  the  Em- 
ped?aon^to  pt^ror  undertook  his  famous  enterprise  against  the 
Africa,   •  piratical  states  in  Africa.     That  part  of  the  Afri- 

And  state 

of  that      can  continent  lying  along  the  coast  of  the  Medi- 
country.    t^rranean  sea,  which  anciently  formed  the  kingdoms 
of  Mauritania  and  Massylia,  together  with  the  re- 
public of  Carthage,  and  which  is  now  known  by 

'  This  league  was  concluded  December,  one  thousand  &ve 
hundred  and  thirty-five^  but  not  extended  or  signed  in  form  till 
September  in  the  following  year.  The  Princes  who  acceded  to 
it  were, — John  Elector  of  Saxony,  Ernest  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
Philip  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  Ulric  Duke  of  Wurtemberg,  Bar- 
nim  and  Philip  Dukes  of  Pomerania,  John,  George,  and  Joa- 
chim, Princes  of  Anhalt,  Gebhard  and  Albert  Counts  of  Mans- 
field, William  Count  of  Nassau.  The  cities, — Strasburg,  Nu- 
remberg, Constance,  Ulm,  Magdeburg,  Bremen,  Ruetlingen, 
H^lbron,  Memmengen,  Lindau,  Campen,  Una,  Bibrac,  Winds- 
Ip^im,  Augsburg,  Frankfort,  Esling,  Brunswick,  Goslar,  Ha- 
novtr,  Gottingen,  Eimbeck,  Hamburg,  Minden. 
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the  general  name  of  Barbary,  had  undergone  many  b  o  0  k 
Tevolutions.  Subdued  by  the  Romans,  it  became  ^  ^' 
a  province  of  their  Empire.  When  it  was  con-  153^ 
quered  afterwards  by  the  Vandals,  they  erected  a 
kingdom  there.  That  being  overturned  by  Belisa- 
rius,  the  country  became  subject  to  the  Greek  Em* 
perors,  and  continued  to  be  so  until  it  was  overrun^ 
towards  the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  by  the  rapid 
and  irresistible  arms  of  the  Arabians.  It  remained 
for  some  time  a  part  of  that  vast  empire,  which  the 
Caliphs  governed  with  absolute  authority.  Its  im- 
mense distance,  however,  from  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment encouraged  the  descendants  of  those  leaders 
who  had  subdued  the  country,  or  the  chiefs  of  the 
Moors,  its  ancient  inhabitants,  to  throw  off  the 
yoke,  and  to  assert  their  independence.  ,The  Ca- 
liphs, who  derived  their  authority  from  a  spirit  of 
enthusiasm,  more  fitted  for  making  conquests  than 
for  preserving  them,  were  obliged  to  connive  at  acts 
of  rebellion  which  they  could  not  prevent ;  and 
Barbar}'  was  divided  into  several  kingdoms,  of 
which  Morocco,  Algiers,  and  Tunis  were  the  most 
considerable.  The  inhabitants  of  these  kingdoms 
were  a  mixed  race,  Arabs,  Negroes  from  the  southern 
provinces,  and  Moors,  either  natives  of  Africa,  or 
who  had  been  expelled  out  of  Spain ;  all  zealous 
professors  of  the  Mahometan  religion,  and  in- 
flamed against  Christianity  with  a  bigoted  hatred 
proportional  to  their  ignorance  and  barbarous 
manners. 

Among  these  people,  no  less  daring,  inconstant,  Rise  of  the 
and  treacherous,  than  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  ^^^^^^ 
the  same  country  described  by  the  Roman  historians, 
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BOOK  frequent  seditions  broke  out,  and  many  changes 
^  ^'  ^  in  government  took  place «  These,  as  they  affected 
1635.  only  the  internal  state  of  a  country  extremely  bar- 
barous, are  but  little  known,  and  deserve  to  be  so.  ' 
But  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  a 
sudden  revolution  happened,  which,  by  rendering 
the  states  of  Barbary  formidable  to  the  Europeans, 
hath  made  their  history  worthy  of  more  attention. 
This  revolution  was  brought  about  by  persons  bora 
in  a  rank  of  life  which  entitled  them  to  act  no  such 
and  of  the  iUustrious  part.  Horuc  and  Hayradin,  the  sons  of 
roMM.  ^  potter  in  the  Isle  of  Lesbos,  prompted  by  a  rest- 
less and  enterprising  spirit,  forsook  their  father's 
trade,  ran  to  sea,  and  joined  a  crew  of  pirates. 
They  soon  distinguished  themselves  by  their  valour 
and  activity,  and,  becoming  masters  of  a  small  bri- 
gantine,  carried  on  their  infamous  trade  with  such 
conduct  and  success,  that  they  assembled  a  fleet  of 
twelve  galleys,  besides  many  vessels  of  smaller  force. 
Of  this  fleet  Horuc  the  elder  brother,  called  Barba- 
rossa  from  the  red  colour  of  his  beard,  was  admiral, 
and  Hayradin  second  in  command,  but  with  almost 
equal  authority.  They  called  themselves  the  friends 
d£  the  sea,  and  the  enemies  of  all  who  sail  upon  it ; 
and  their  names  soon  became  terriWe  from  the 
Strait^  of  the  Dardanelles  to  those  of  Gibraltar. 
Together  with  their  fame  and  power,  their  ambi- 
tious views  extended ;  and  while  acting  as  corsairs, 
they  adopted  the  ideas  and  acquired  the  talents  of 
conquerors.  They  often  carried  the  prizes  which 
they  took  on  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  Italy  into  the 
ports  of  Barbary ;  and,  enriching  the  inhabitants  by 
the  sale  of  their  booty,  and  the  thoughtless  prodi- 
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gality  of  their  crews,  were  welcome  guests  in  every  book 
place  at  which  they  touched.   The  convenient  situa^  ^  ^* 
tion  of  these  harbours,  lying  so  near  the  greatest     1535^ 
commercial  states  at  that  time  in  Christendom, 
made  the  brothers  wish  for  an  establishment  in  that 
country.     An  opportunity  of  accomplishing  this 
quickly  presented  itself,  which  they  did  not  suffer  to 
pass  unimproved.     Eutemi,  King  of  Algiers,  hav- 
ing attempted  several  times,  without  success,  to  take 
a  fort  which  the  Spanish  governors  of  Oran  had 
built  not  far  from  his  capital,  was  so  ill  advised  as 
to  apply  for  aid  to  Barbarossa,  whose  valour  the 
Africans  considered  as  irresistible.    The  active  cor-     1516. 
sair  gladly  accepted  of  the  invitation,  and,  leaving 
his  brother  Hayradin  with  the  fleet,  marched  at  the 
head  of  five  thousand  men  to  Algiers^  where  he  was 
received  as  their  deliverer.     Such  a  force  gave  him 
the  command  of  the  town ;  and  as  he  perceived  that 
the  Moors  neither  suspected  him  of  any  bad  inten- 
tion, nor  were  capable  with  their  light*armed  troops 
of  opposing  his  disciplined  veterans,  he  secretly  Horuc,  the 
murdered  the  monarch  whom  he  had  come  to  assist,  l^^^^  ^^' 
and  proclaimed  himself  King  of  Algiers  in  his  stead.  <^omes 
The  authority  which  he  had  thus  boldly  usurped,  Aigiew.*^ 
he  endeavoured  to  establish  by  arts  suited  to  the 
genius  of  the  people  whom  he  had'  to  govern  i  by 
liberality  without  bounds  to  those  who  favoured  his 
promotion,  and  by  cruelty  no  less  unbounded  to- 
wards all  whom  he  had  any  reason  to  distrust.    Not 
satisfied  with  the  throne  which  he  had  acquired,  he 
attacked  the  neighbouring  King  of  Tremecen,  and, 
having  vanquished  him  in  battle,  added  his  domi- 
nions to  those  of  Algiers.     At  the  same  time,  he 
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BOOK  continued  to  infest  the  coast  of  Spain  and  Italy  with 
fleets  wliich  resembled  the  armaments  of  a  great 
monarch,  rather  than  the  light  squadrons  of  a  cor- 
1518.  sair .  Their  frequent  and  cruel  devastations  obliged 
Charles,  about  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  to  furnish 
the  Marquis  de  Comares,  governor  of  Oran,  with 
troops  sufficient  to  attack  him.  That  officer,  as- 
sisted by  the  dethroned  King  of  Tremecen,  executed 
the  commission  with  such  spirit,  that  Barbarossa's 
troops  being  beat  in  several  encounters,  he  himself 
was  shut  up  in  Tremecen.  After  defending  it  to 
the  last  extremity,  he  was  overtaken  in  attempting 
to  make  his  escape,  and  slain  while  he  fought  with 
an  obstinate  valour  worthy  of  his  former  fame  and 
exploits. 
Thepr^  His  brother  Hayradin,  known  likewise  by  the 
Hayradin,  name  of  Barbarossa,  assumed  the  sceptre  of  Algiers 

the  second  ^j^]^  ^]^q  same  ambition  and  abilities,  but  viath  bet- 
brother.  ^  ' 

ter  fortune.     His  reign  being  undisturbed  by  the 
arms  of  the  Spaniards,  which  had  full  occupation  in 
the  wars  among  the  European  powers,  he  regulated 
with  admirable  prudence  the  interior  police  of  his 
kingdom,  carried  on  his  naval  operations  with  great 
vigour,  and  extended  his  conquests  on  die  continent 
of  Africa.  But  perceiving  that  the  Moors  and  Arabs 
submitted  to  his  government  with  the  utmost  re- 
luctance, and  being  afraid  that  his  continual  de^ 
predations  would  one  day  draw  upon  him  the  arms 
Puts  his     of  the  Christians,  he  put  his  dominions  under  the 
under'uie  pro^ection  of  the  Grand  Seignior,  and  received  from 
protection  him  a  body  of  Turkish  soldiers  sufficient  for  his  se- 
^^^  ®  " '  curity  against  his  domestic  as  well  as  his  foreign  ene- 
mies.  At  last,  the  fame  of  his  exploits  daily  increas- 
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ing,  Solyman  offered  him  the  command  of  the  Turk-  book 
ish  fleet,  as  the  only  person  whose  valour  and  skill       '^• 
in  naval  affairs  entitled  him  to  command  against     1535 
Andrew  Doria,  the  greatest  sea- officer  of  that  age. 
Proud  of  this  distinction,  Barbarossa  repaired  to 
Constantinople;  and  with  a  wonderful  versatility  of 
mindy  mingling  the  arts  of  a  courtier  with  the  bold- 
ness of  a  corsair,  gained  the  entire  confidence  both 
of  the  Sultan  and  his  Vizier.     To  them  he  commu- 
nicated a  scheme  which  he  had  formed  of  making 
himself  master  of  Tunis,  the  most  flourishing  king- 
dom, at  that  time,  on  the  coast  of  Africa ;  and  this 
being  approved  of  by  them,  he  obtained  whatever 
he  demanded  for  carrying  it  into  execution. 

His  hopes  of  success  in  this  undertaking  were  His 
founded  on  the  intestine  divisions  in  the  kingdom  ^^^^^"^  ^^^ 
of  Tunis.  Mahmed,  the  last  King  of  that  country,  ing  Tunis. 
having  thirty-four  sons  by  different  wives,  appointed 
Muley-Hascen,  one  of  the  youngest  among  them, 
to  be  his  successor.  That  weak  Prince,  who  owed 
this  preference,  not  to  his  own  merit,  but  to  the  as- 
cendant which  his  mother  had  acquired  over  a  mo- 
narch doting  with  age,  first  poisoned  Mahmed  his 
father  in  order  to  prevent  him  from  altering  his  de- 
stination with  respect  to  the  succession  ;  and  then, 
with  the  barbarous  policy  which  prevails  wherever 
polygamy  is  permitted,  and  the  right  of  succession 
is  not  precisely  fixed,  he  put  to  death  all  his  bro- 
thers whom  he  could  get  into  his  power.  Al- 
raschid,  one  of  the  eldest,  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
escape  his  rage  ;  and,  finding  a  retreat  among  the 
wandering  Arabs,  made  several  attempts,  by  the  as- 
sistance of  some  of  their  chiefs,  to  recover  the  throne 
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BOOK  which  of  right  belonged  to  him.  But  these  prov* 
y^J^\^  ing  unsuccessful,  and  the  Arabs,  from  their  natural 
153^  levity,  being  ready  to  deliver  him  up  to  his  merd* 
less  brother,  he  fled  to  Algiers,  the  only  place  of 
refuge  remaining,  and  implored  the  protection  of 
Barbarossa ;  who,  discerning  at  once  all  the  advan- 
tages which  might  be  gained  by  supporting  his  title, 
received  him  with  every  possible  demonstration  of 
friendship  and  respect.  Being  ready,  at  that  time, 
to  set  sail  for  Constantinople,  he  easily  persuaded 
Alraschid,  whose  eagerness  to  obtain  a  crown  dis^ 
posed  him  to  believe  or  undertake  any  thing,  to  ac- 
company him  thither,  promising  him  effisctual  as- 
sistance from  Solyman,  whom  he  represented  to 
be  the  most  generous  as  well  as  most  powerful 
monarch  in  the  world.  But  no  sooner  were  they 
arrived  at  Constantinople,  than  the  treacherous 
corsair,  regardless  of  all  his  promises  to  him, 
opened  to  the  Sultan  a  plan  for  conquering  Tunis, 
and  annexing  it  to  the  Turkish  empire,  by  making 
use  of  the  name  of  this  exiled  Prince,  and  co-ope- 
rating with  the  party  in  the  kingdom  which  was 
ready  to  declare  in  his  favour.  Solyman  approved^ 
with  too  much  facility,  of  this  perfidious  proposal, 
extremely  suitable  to- the  character  of  its  author, 
but  altogether  unworthy  of  a  great  Prince.  A  pow- 
erful fleet  and  numerous  army  were  soon  assem* 
bled  ;  at  the  sight  of  which  the  credulous  Alraschid 
flattered  himself  that  he  should  soon  enter  bis  capi- 
tal in  triumph. 
Its  success.  But  just  as  this  unhappy  Prince  was  going  to 
embark,  he  was  arrested  by  order  of  the  Sultan,  shut 
up  in  the  seraglio,  and  was  never  heard  of  more. 
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Barbarossa  sailed  with  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  and  book 
fifty  vessels  towards  Africa.  After  ravaging  the  ^• 
coasts  of  Italy,  and  spreading  terror  through  every  1535]*^ 
part  of  that  country,  he  appeared  before  Tunis ;  and, 
landing  his  men,  gave  out  that  he  came  to  assert 
the  right  of  Alraschid,  whom  he  pretended  to  have 
left  sick  aboard  the  admiral's  galley.  The  fort  of 
Goletta,  which  commands  the  bay,  soon  fell  into 
his  hands,  partly  by  his  own  address,  partly  by  the 
treachery  of  its  commander ;  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Tunis,  weary-  of  Muley-Hascen's  government, 
took  arms,  and  declared  for  Alraschid  with  such 
zeal  and  unanimity,  as  obliged  the  former  to  fly  sp 
precipitately  that  he  left  all  his  treasures  behind 
him.  The  gates  were  immediately  set  open  to 
Barbarossa  as  the  restorer  of  their  lawful  sovereign. 
But  when  Alraschid  himself  did  not  appear,  and 
when,  instead  of  his  name,  that  of  Solyman  alone 
was  heard  among  the  acclamations  of  the  Turkish 
soldiers  marching  into  the  town,  the  people  of  Tu- 
nis began  to  suspect  the  corsair's  treachery.  Their 
suspicions  being  soon  converted  into  certainty,  they 
ran  to  arms  with  the  utmost  fury,  and  surrounded 
the  citadel,  into  which  Barbarossa  had  led  his 
troops.  But,  having  foreseen  such  a  revolution,  he 
was  not  unprepared  for  it ;  he  immediately  turned 
against  them  the  artillery  on  the  ramparts,  and  by 
one  brisk  discharge  dispersed  the  numerous  but 
undirected  assailants,  and  forced  them  to  acknow- 
ledge Solyman  as  their  sovereign,  and  to  submit 
to  himself  as  his  viceroy. 

His  first  care  was  to  put  the  kingdom,  of  which  Barba- 
he  had  thus  got  possession,  in  a  proper  posture  of  tonnidubie 

power. 
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BOOK  defence.     He  strengthened  the  citadel  which  com- 
^'      mands  the  town ;  and,  fortifying  the  Goletta  in  a 
I535,     regular  manner,  at  vast  expense^  made  it  the  prin- 
cipal station  for  his  fleet,  and  his  great  arsenal  for 
military  as  well  as  naval  stores.     Being  now  pos- 
sessed of  such  extensive  territories,  he  carried  on 
•his  depredations  against  the  Christian  States  to  a 
greater  extent  and  with  more  destructive  violence 
tlian  ever.    Daily  complaints  of  the  outrages  com- 
mitted by  his  cruizers  were  brought  to  the  Emperor 
by  his  subjects,  both  in  Spain  and  Italy.     All 
Christendom  seemed  to  expect  from  him,  a3  its 
greatest  and  most  fortunate  Prince,  that  he  would 
put  an  end  to  this  new  and  odious  species  of  op- 
The  exiled  pression.     At  the  same  time  Muley-Hascen,  the 
iviifslm-  exiled  King  of  Tunis,  finding  none  of  the  Maho- 
ptores  the  metau  Priuces  in  Africa  willing  or  able  to  assist 
sssistance.  him  in  recovering  his  throne,  applied  to  Charles>  9s 
f^5^^'    ^^^  ^'^'y  person  who  could  assert  his  rights  in  op- 
position to  such  a  formidable  usurper.     The  Em- 
peror, equally  desirous  of  delivering  his  dominions 
from  the  dangerous  neighbourhood  of  Barbarossa ; 
of  appearing  as  the  protector  of  an  unfortunate 
Prince ;  and  of  acquiring  the  gTory  annexed,  in  that 
age,  to  every  expedition  against  the  Mahometans, 
readily  concluded  a  treaty  with  Muley-Hascen,  and 
began  to  prepare  for  invading  Tunis.  Having  made 
trial  of  his  own  abilities  for  war  in  the  late  cam- 
paign in  Hungary,  he  was  now  become  so  fond  of 
the  military  character,  that  he  determined  to  com- 
His  prepa- mand,  on  this  occasion,  in  person.     The  united 
the  «fpe^   strength  of  his  dominions  was  called  out  upon 
dition :      ajj  enterprise  in  which  the  Emperor  was  about  to 
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liBzard  his  glory,  and  which  drew  the  attention  of  B  o  o  k 
all  Europe.  A  Flemish  fleet  carried,  from  the  ports  v-i-^^^J— / 
of  the  Low-Country,  a  body  of  German  infantry^ ;  ^^^^ 
the  galleys'  of  Naples  and  Sicily  took  on  board  the 
veteran  bands  of  Italians  and  Spaniards,  which  had 
distinguished  themselves  by  so  many  victories  over 
the  French;  the  Emperor  himself  embarked  at 
Barcelona  with  the  flower  of  the  Spanish  nobility, 
and  was  joined  by  a  considerable  squadron  from 
Portugal,  under  the  command  of  the  Infant  Don 
Lems,  the  Empress's  brother ;  Andrew  Doria  con- 
ducted his  own  galleys,  the  best  appointed,  at  that 
time,  in  Europe,  and  commanded  by  the  most 
skilful  officers :  the  Pope  furnished  all. the  assist- 
ance in  his  power  towards  such  a  pious  enterprise; 
and  the  Order  of  Malta,  the  perpetual  enemies  of 
the  Infidels,  equipped  a  squadron,  which,  though 
small,  was  formidable  by  the  valour  of  the  knights 
who  served  on  board  it.  The  port  of  CagUari,  in 
Sardinia,  was  the  general  place  of  rendezvous. 
Doria  was  appointed  High-Admiral  of  the  fleet; 
the  command  of  the  land-forces  under  the  Emperor 
was  given  to  the  Marquis  de  Guasto. 

On  the  sixteenth  of  July,  the  fleet,  consisting  of  lands  m 
near  five  hundred  vessels,  having  on  board  above  ^^'  *^* ' 
thirty  thousand  regular  troops,  set  sail  from  Cagli- 
ari,  and  after  u  prosperous  navigation  landed  with- 
in sight  of  Tunis.  Barbarossa  having  received  ear- 
ly intelligence  of  the^mperor's  immense  armament, 
and  susjpecting  its  destination,  prepared  with  equal 
prudence  and  vigour  for  the  defence  of  his  new  con- 
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BOOK  quest.     He  called  in  all  his  corsairs  from  tiieir  dif« 
^    y*    J  ferent  stations  ;  he  drew  from  Alters  what  forces 
1535.     could  be  spared  ;  he  dispatched  messengers  to  all 
the  African  Princes,  Moors  as  well  as  Arabs,  and, 
by  representing    Muley-Hascen  as  an    infamous 
apostate,  prompted  by  ambition  and  revenge  not 
only  to  become  the  vassal  of  a  Christian  Prince,  but 
to  conspire  with  him  to  extirpate  the  Mahometan 
faith,  he  inflamed  those  ignorant  and  bigoted  chiefs 
to  such  a  degree,  that  they  took  arms  as  in  a  com* 
mon  cause.    Twenty  thousand  horse,  together  with 
a  great  body  of  foot,  soon  assembled  at  Tunis ;  and, 
by  a  proper  distribution  of  presents  among  them 
from  time  to  time,  Barbarossa  kept  the  ardour  which 
had  brought  them  together  from  subsiding.     But 
as  he  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  enemy  whom 
he  had  to  oppose,  to  think  that  these  light  troops 
could  resist  the  heavy-armed  cavalry  and  veteran 
infantiy  which  composed  the«  Imperial  army,  his 
chief  confidence  was  in  the  strength  of  the  Goletta, 
and  in  his  body  of  Turkish  soldiers,  who  were  arm- 
ed and  disciplined  after  the  European  fashion.   Six 
thousand  of  these,  under  the  command  of  Sinan,  a 
renegado  Jew,  the  bravest  and  most  experienced  of 
all  his  corsairs,  he  threw  into  that  fort,  which  the 
lays  siege  EmpcTor  immediately  invested.     As  Charles  had 
'the  command  of  the  sea,  his  camp  was  so  plenti- 
fully supplied  not  only  with  the  necessaries,  but 
with  all  the  luxuries  of  life,  that  Muley-Hascen, 
who  had  not  been  accustomed  to  see  war  carried 
on  with  such*  order  and  magnificence,  was  filled 
with  admiration  of  the  Emperor's  power.      His 
troops,  animated  by  his  presence,  and  considering 
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it  as  meritorious  to  shed  their  blood  in  such  a  pi-  b  o  o  K 
ous  cause,  contended  with  each  other  for  the  posts 
of  honour  and  danger.  Three  separate  attacks  were  1535, 
concerted,  and  the  Germans,  Spaniards,  and  Ita- 
lians, having  one  of  these  committed  to  each  of  them, 
pushed  them  forward  with  the  eager  courage  which 
national  emulation  inspires.  Sinan  displayed  re- 
solution and  skill  becoming  the  confidence  which 
his  master  had  put  in  him ;  the  garrison  performed 
the  hard  service  on  which  they  were  ordered  with 
great  fortitude.  But  though  he  interrupted  the  be- 
siegers by  frequent  sallies,  though  the  Moors  and 
Arabs  alarmed  the  camp  with  their  continual  in- 
cursions ;  the  breaches  soon  became  so  considera- 
ble towards  the  land,  while  the  fleet  battered  those 
parts  of  the  fortifications  which  it  could  approach 
with  no  less  fury  and  success,  that  an  assault  being 
given  on  all  sides  at  once,  the  place  was  taken  by 
storm.  Sinan,  with » the  remains  of  his  garrison,  takes  it 
retired,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  over  a  shallow  J^iy  25°!' 
part  of  the  bay  towards  the  city.  By  the  reduction 
of  the  Goletta,  the  Emperor  became  master  of  Bar- 
barossa*s  fleet,  consisting  of  eighty-seven  galleys  and 
galliots,  together  with  his  arsenal,  and  three  hun- 
dred cannon,  mostly  brass,  which  were  planted  on 
the  ramparts ;  a  prodigious  number  in  that  age, 
and  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  strength  of  the  fort, 
as  well  as  of  the  greatness  of  the  corsair's  power. 
The  Emperor  marched  into  the  Goletta  through 
the  breach,  and  turning  to  Muley-Hascen,  who  at- 
tended him,  "  Here,"  says  he,  "  is  a  gate  open  to 
you,  by  which  you  shall  return  to  take  possession 
of  your  dominions." 
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BOOK      Barbarossa,  though  he  felt  the  full  weight  of  the 
%.  ^'    J  blow  which  he  had  received,  did  not,  however,  lose 
1535.    courage,  or  abandon  the  defence  of  Tunis.     But 
as  the  walls  were  of  great  extent,  and  extremely 
weak ;  as  he  could  not  depend  on  the^  fidelity  of  the 
inhabitants,  nor  hope  that  th^  Moors  and  Arabs 
would  sustain  the  hardships  of  a  siege,  he  bold- 
ly determined  to  advance  with  his  army,  which 
amounted  to  fifty  thousand  men^,  towards  the  Im- 
perial camp,  and  to  decide  the  fate  of  his  kingdom 
by  the  issue  of  a  battle.     This  resolution  he  com- 
municated to  his  principal  officers ;  and  represent- 
ing to  them  the  fatal  consequences  which  might 
follow,  if  ten  thousand  Christain  slaves,  whom  he 
had  shut  up  in  the  citadel,  should  attempt  to  mu- 
tiny during  the  absence  of  the  army,  he  proposed, 
as  a  necessary  precaution  for  the  public  security,  to 
massacre  them  without  mercy  before  he  began  his 
march.     They  all  approved  warmly  of  his  inten- 
tion to  fight ;  but  inured  as  they  were,  in  their 
piratical  depredations,  to  scenes  of  bloodshed  and 
cruelty,  the  barbarity  of  his  proposal  concerning 
the  slaves  filled  them  with  horror ;  and  Barbaros- 
sa, rather  from  the  dread  of  irritating  them,  than 
swayed  by  motives  of  humanity,  consented  to  spare 
the  lives  of  the  slaves, 
defeats  By  this  time  the  Emperor  h^d  begun  to  advance 

8a*s  army,  towards  Tunis ;  and  though  his  troops  suffered  in- 
conceivable hardships  in  theit  march  over  burning 
sands,  destitute  of  water,  and  exposed  to  the  into- 
lerable heat  of  the  sun,  they  soon  came  up  with 
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the  enemy.  The  Moors  and  Arabs,  imboldened  book 
by  their  vast  superiority  in  number,  immediately  ^  ^' 
rushed  on  to  the  attack  with  loud  shouts,  but  their  1535. 
undisciplined  courage  could  not  long  stand  the 
shock  of  regular  battalions ;  and  though  Barbaros- 
sa,  with  admirable  presence  of  mind,  and  by  expos- 
ing his  own  person  to  the  greatest  dangers,  endea- 
voured to  rally  them,  the  rout  became  so  general, 
that  he  himself  was  hurried  along  with  them  in  their 
flight  back  to  the  city.  There  he  found  every  thing 
in  the  utmost  confusion  ;  some  of  the  inhabitants 
flying  with  their  families  and  effects  ;  others  ready 
to  set  open  their  gates  to  the  conqueror ;  the  Turk- 
ish soldiers  preparing  to  retreat ;  and  the  citadel, 
which  in  suchx  circumstances  might  have  afforded 
him  some  refuge,  already  in  the  possession  of  the 
Christian  captives.  These  unhappy  men,  rendered 
desperate  by  their  situation,  had  laid  hold  on  the 
opportunity  which  Barbarossa  dreaded.  As  soon 
as  his  army  was  at  some  distance  from  the  town, 
they  gained  two  of  their  keepers,  by  whose  assist- 
ance, knocking  off  their  fetters,  and  bursting  open 
their  prisons;  they  overpowered  the  Turkish  garri- 
son, and  turned  the  artillery  of  the  fort  against  their 
former  masters.  Barbarossa,  disappointed  and  en- 
raged, exclaiming  sometimes  against  the  false  com- 
passion of  his  oflicers,  and  sometimes  condemning 
his  own  imprudent  compliance  with  their  opinion, 
fled  precipitately  to  Bona. 

Meanwhile  Charles,  satisfied  with  the  easy  and  ^"^"  *'*'"" 
almost  bloodless  victory  which  he  had  gained,  and 
advancing  slowly  with  the  precaution  necessary  in 
an  enemy's  country,  did  not  yet  know  the  whole  ex- 

VOL.  II.  2  F 
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BOOK  tent  of  his  own  good  fortune.  But  at  kst,  a  tnes« 
^^  \^M  senger  dispatched  by  the  slaves  acquainted  him  with 
1535.  the  success  of  their  noble  effort  for  the  recovery  of 
their  liberty ;  and  at  the  same  time  deputies  arrived 
from  the  town,  in  order  to  present  him  the  keys  of 
their  gates,  and  to  implore  his  protection  from  mi- 
litary violence.  While  he  was  deliberating  con- 
cerning the  proper  measures  for  this  purpose,  the 
soldiers,  fearing  that  they  should  be  deprived  of  the 
booty  which  they  had  expected,  rushed  suddenly, 
and  without  orders,  into  the  town,  and  began  to  kill 
and  plunder  without  distinction.  It  was  then  too 
late  to  restrain  their  cruelty,  their  avarice,  or  licen- 
tiousness. All  the  outrages  of  which  soldiers  are 
capable  in  the  fury  of  a  storm,  all  the  excesses  of 
which  men  can  be  guilty  when  their  passions  are 
heightened  by  the  contempt  and  hatred  which  dif- 
ference in  manners  and  religion  inspires,  were  com- 
mitted. Above  thirty  thousand  of  the  innocent  in« 
habitants  perished  on  that  unhappy  day,  and  ten 
thousand  were  carried  away  as  slaves.  Muley-Hascen 
took  possession  of  a  throne  surrounded  with  carnage, 
abhorred  by  his  subjects,  on  whom  he  hadbrought 
such  calamities,  and  pitied  even  by  those  whose 
rashness  had  been  the  occasion  of  them.  The  Em- 
peror lamented  the  fiatal  accident  which  had  stained 
the  lustre  of  his  victory ;  and  amidst  such  a  scene 
of  horror  there  was  but  one  spectacle  that  afforded 
him  any  satisfaction.  Ten  thousand  Christian  slaves, 
among  whom  were  several  persons  of  distinction, 
met  him  as  he  entered  the  town ;  and,  falling  on 
their  knees,  thanked  and  blessed  him  as-  their  deli- 
verer. 


ExMPEROR  CUAULES  \\  4S5 

At  the  same  time  that  Charles  accomplished  his  b  o  o  K 
profhise  to  the  Moorish  King,  of  re-establishing      ^" 
him  in  his  dominions>  he  did  not  negkct  what  was     isas]^ 
tiecessary  for  bridling  the  power  of  the  African  cor-  Restores 
sairs,  for  the  security  of  his  own  subjects,  and  for  King  to 
the  interest  of  the  Spanish  crown :  in  order  to  gain  ^Jsthronc^ 
these  ends,  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  Muley-Haseen 
on  the  following  conditions : — ^That  he  should  hold 
the  kingdom  of  Tunis  in  fee  of  the  crown  of  Spain, 
and  do  homage  to  the  Emperor  as  his  liege  lord; 
that  all  the  Christian  slaves  now  within  his  domi^* 
nions,  of  whatever  nation,  should  be  .set  at  liberty 
without  ransom ;  that  no  subject  of  the  Emperor's 
should  for  the  future  ,be  detained  in  servittide ;  that 
no  Turkish  corsair  should  be  admitted  into  the 
ports  of  his  dominions ;  that  free  trade,  together 
with  the  public  exercise  of  the  Christian  religion, 
should  be  allowed  to  all  the  Emperor's  subjects ; 
that  the  Emperor  should  not  only  retain  the  Go- 
letta,  but  that  all  the  other  sea-ports  in  the  kingdom 
which  were  fortified  should  be  put  into  his  hands ; 
that  Muley-Hascen   should  pay  annually  twelve 
thousand  crowns  for  the  subsistence  of  the  Spanish 
garrison  in  the  Goletta ;  that  he  should  enter  into 
no  alliance  with  any  of  the  Emperor  s  enemies,  and 
should  present  to  him  every  year,  as  an  acknow* 
iedgment  of  his  vassalage,  six  Moorish  horses,  and 
as  many  hawks".     Having  thus  settled  the  affairs 
of  Africa ;  chastised  the  insolence  of  the  corsairs  ; 
secured  a  safe  retreat  for  the  ships  of  his  subjects, 
and  a  proper  station  to  his  own  fleets,  on  that  coast 

^  Du  Mont  Corps  Diplomat,  ii,  128.     Summonte  Hist,  di 
Napoli,  iv.  89. 
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BOO  Kfrom  which  he  was  most  infested  by  piratical  de- 
^  ^'    ^  predations ;  Charles  embarked  again  for  Europe, 
1535.     the  tempestuous  weather,  and  sickness  among  his 
Aug.  17.    tj-oops,  not  permitting  him  to  pursue  Barbarossa^ 
Theriory      By  this  expedition,  the  merit  of  which  seems  to 
Emperor    havc  been  estimated  in  that  age  rather  by  the  ap- 
acquired,   parent  gencrositv  of  the  undertaking,  the  magni-. 
ficence  wherewith  it  was  conducted,  and  the  success 
which  crowned  it,  than  by  the  importance  of  the 
consequences  that  attended  it,  the  Emperor  attained 
a  greater  height  of  glory  than  at  any  other  period 
of  his  reign.     Twenty  thousand  slaves  whom  he 
freed  from  bondage,  either  by  his  arms,  or  by  his 
treaty  with   Muley-Hascen^^,   each   of  whom   he 
clothed  and  furnished  with  the  means  of  returning 
to  their  respective  countries,  spread  all  over  Europe 
the  fame  of  their  benefactor^s  munificence,  extolling 
his  power  and  abilities  with  the  exaggeration  flow- 
ing from  gratitude  and  admiration.  In  comparison 
with  him,  the  other  monarchs  of  Europe  made  an 
inconsiderable  figure.  They  seemed  to  be  solicitous 
about  nothing. but  their  private  and  particular  in- 
terests ;  while  Charles,  with  an  elevation  of  senti- 
ment which  became  the  chief  Prince  in  Christen- 
dom, appeared  to  be  concerned  for  the  honour  of 
the  Christian  name,  and  attentive  to  the  public  se- 
curity and  welfare. 

*  Joh.  Etropii  Diarium  Expedition.  Tunetanae,  ap.  Scard. 
V.  ii.  p.  320,  &c.  Jovii  Histor.  lib.  xxxiv.  153,  &c.  Sandov. 
ii.  154,  &c.  Vertot  Hist,  de  Cheval.  de  Malthe.  Epistres 
des  Princes,  par  Ruscelli,  traduites  par  Belleforest,  p.  119, 
120,  &c.  Anton.  Pontii  Consentini  Hist.  Belli  adv.  Barbar. 
ap.  Matthsei  Analecta. 

y  Sumraonte  Hist,  de  Nap.  vol.  iv.  p.  103. 
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BOOK  VI- 

UNFORTUNATELY  for   the  reputation    6f  b  o  o  K 
Francis  I.  among  his  contemporaries,  his  con-  v^\j 
duct,  at  this  juncture,  appeared  a  perfect  contrast  to     1535. 
that  of  his  rival,  as  he  laid  hold  on  the  opportunity*^®**™" 
aflForded  him,  by  the  Emperor's  ha^ng  turned  his  waJST 
whole  force  against  the  common  enemy  of  Christ'  EjJJf^ror* 
tendom,  to  revive  his  pretensions  in  Italy,  and  to  and 
plunge  Europe  into  a  new  war.  The  treaty  of  Cam-  "^^' 
bray,  as  has  been  observed,  did  not  remove  the  causes 
of  enmity  between  the  two  contending  Princes; 
it  covered  up,  but  did  not  extinguish,  the  flames  of 
discord.     Francis  in  particular,  who  waited  with 
impatience  for  a  proper  occasion  of  recovering  the 
reputation  as  well  as  the  territories  which  he  had 
lost,  continued  to  carry  on  his  negotiations  in  dif- 
ferent courts  against  the  Emperor,  taking  the  ut- 
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BOOK  most  pains  to  heighten  the  jealousy  which  many 
1^  '  Princes  entertained  of  his  power  or  designs,  and  to 
1536.  inspire  the  rest  with  the  same  suspicion  and  fear : 
among  others,  he  applied  to  Francis  Sforza,  who, 
though  indebted  to  Charles  for  the  possession  of 
the  duchy  of  Milan,  had  received  it  on  such  hard 
conditions,  as  rendered  him  not  only  a  vassal  of  the 
Empire,  but  a  tributary  dependant  upon  the  Empe- 
ror. The  honour  of  having  married  the  Emperor's 
niece  did  not  reconcile  him  to  this  ignominious  state 
of  subjection,  which  became  so  intolerable  even  to 
Sforza,  though  a  weak  and  poor-spirited  Prince,  that 
he  listened  with  eagerness  to  the  first  proposals 
Francis  made  of  rescuing  him  from  the  yoke. 
These  proposals  were  conveyed  to  him  by  Mara- 
viglia,  or  Merveille  as  he  is  called  by  the  French 
historians,  a  Milanese  gentleman  residing  at  Paris ; 
and  soon  after,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  negotiation 
with  greater  advantage,  Merveille  was  sent  to  Mi- 
hn,  on  pretence  of  visiting  his  relations,  bat  with 
'  secret  credentials  from  Francis  as  his  envoy.  In  this 
character  he  was  received  by  Sforza.  But,  notwith- 
standing his  care  to  keep  that  circumstance  con- 
cealed, Charles,  suspecting  or  having  received  in- 
formation of  it,  remonstrated  and  threatened  ih 
such  an  high  tone,  that  the  Duke  and  his  ministers, 
equally  intimidated,  gave  the  world  immediately  a 
most  infamous  proof  of  their  servile  fear  of  offend- 
ing the  Emperor.  As  Merveille  had  neither  the 
prudence  nor  the  temper  which  the  function  wherein 
he  was  employed  required,  they  artfully  decoyed 
him  into  a  quarrel,  in  which  he  happened  to  kill 
December,  his  antagonist,  one  of  the  Duke's  domestics,  and 
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having  instantly  seized  him,  they  ordered  him  to  be  b  0  o  K 
tried  for  that  crime,  and  to  be  beheaded.     Francis,  ^^' 
no  less  astonished  at  this  violation  of  a  character     \^^ 
held  sacred  among  the  most  uncivilized  nations,, 
than  enraged  at  the  insult  offered  to  the  dignity  of 
his  crown,  threatened  Sforza  with  the  effects  of  hiis 
indignation,  and  complained  to  the  Emperor,  whom 
he  considered  as  the  real  author  of  that  unexampled 
outrage.     But  receiving  no  satisfaction  from  either, 
he  appealed   to  all  the  Princes  of  Europe,  and 
thought  himfelf  now  entitled  to  take  vengeance  for 
an  injury,  which  it  would  have  been  indecent  and 
pusillanimous  to  let  pass  with  impimity. 

Being  thus  furnished  with  a  pretext  for  begin-  Francisde- 
tiing  a  war,  on  which  he  had  already  resolved,  he  fij^^^f  °^ 
multiplied  his  efforts  in  order  to  draw  in  other 
Princes  to  take  part  in  the  quarrel.  But  all  his 
measures  for  this  purpose  were  disconcerted  by  un- 
foreseen events.  After  having  sacrificed  the  ho- 
nour of  the  royal  family  of  France  by  the  marriage 
of  his  son  with  Catharine  of  Medici,  in  order  to 
gain  Clement,  the  death  of  that  Pontiff  had  deprived 
him  of  all  the  advantages  which  he  expected  to  de- 
rive from  his  friendship.  Paul,  his  successor, 
though  attached  by  inclination  to  the  Imperial  in- 
terest, seemed  determined  to  maintain  the  neutra- 
lity suitable  to  his  character  as  the  common  father 
of  the  contending  Princes.  The  King  of  England,, 
occupied  with  domestic  cares  and  projects,  declined, 
for  once,  engaging  in  the  affairs  of  the  continent, 
and  refused  to  assist  Francis,  unless  he  would  imi- 
tate his  example  in  throwing  off  the  Papal  supre- 
macy.    These  disappointments  led  him  to  solicit, 
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BOOK  with  greater  earnestness,  the  aid  of  the  Protestant 

y^'j  Princes  associated  by  the  league  of  Smalkalde. 

1535.     That  he  might  the  more  easily  acquire  their  confi- 

His  negoti-  deuce,  he  endeavoured  to  accommodate  himself  to 

atioDS  with  J        •         ^  •  1  r       4^i_   •        !•  '• 

theGer-  their  predominant  passion — zeal  for  their  religious 
JJ^JJ^^^  tenets.  He  affected  a  wonderful  moderation  with 
regard  to  the  points  in  dispute ;  he  permitted  Bel- 
lay,  his  envoy  in  Germany,  to  explain  his  sentiments 
concerning  some  of  the  most  important  articles,  in 
terms  not  far  different  from  those  used  by  the  Pro- 
testants " ;  he  even  condescended  to  invite  Melanc- 
thon,  whose  gentle  manners  and  pacific  spirit  di- 
stinguished him  among  the  Reformers,  to  visit  Pa- 
ris, that  by  his  assistance  he  might  concert  the  most 
proper  measures  for  reconciling  the  contending  sects 
which  so  unhappily  divided  the  church  K  These 
concessions  must  be  considered  rather  as  arts  of 
policy,  than  the  result  of  conviction  ;  for,  whatever 
impression  the  new  opinions  in  religion  had  made 
on  his  sisters,  the  Queen  of  Navarre  and  Duchess 
of  Ferrara,  the  gaiety  of  Francis's  own  temper,  and 
his  love  of  pleasure,  allowed  him  little  leisure  to 
examine  theological  controversies, 
irritatei  But  soon  after  he  lost  al\»the  fruita  of  this  dis- 
ingenuous artifice,  by  a  step  very  inconsistent  with 
his  declarations  to  the  German  Princes.  This  step, 
however,  the  prejudices  of  the  age,  and  the  reli- 
gious sentiments  of  his  own  subjects,  rendered  it 
necessary  for  him  to  take.  His  close  union  with  the 
King  of  England,  an  excommunicated  heretic ;  his 

*  Freheri  Script.  Rer.  German,  iii.  354,  &c.     Sleid.  Hist, 
178.  183.    Seckend.  lib.  iii.  103. 

^  Cumerarii  Vita  Ph.  Melancthonis,  12°.  Hag.  1665 ^  p.  12. 
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frequent  negotiations  with  the  German  Protestants ;  b  o  o  K 
but,  above  all,  his  giving  public  audience  to  an  en-  ^'v. 
voy  from  Sultan  Solyman,  had  excited  violent  sus-  i&asT 
picions  concerning  the  sincerity  of  his  attachment 
to  religion.  To  have  attacked  the  Emperor,  who 
on  all  occasions  made  high  pretensions  to  zeal  in 
defence  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  at  the  very  junc- 
ture when  he  was  preparing  for  his  expedition  against 
Barbarossa,  which  was  then  considered  as  a  pious 
enterprise,  could  not  have  failed  to  confirm  such  un- 
favourable sentiments  with  regard  to  Francis,  and 
called  on  him  to  vindicate  himself  by  some  extra- 
ordinary demonstration  of  his  reverence  for  the 
established  doctrines  of  the  church.  The  indiscreet 
zeal  of  some  of  his  subjects,  who  had  imbibed  the 
Protestant  opinions,  furnished  him  with  such  an  oc- 
casion as  he  desired.  They  had  affixed  to  the  gates 
of  the  Louvre,  and  other  public  places,  papers  con- 
taining indecent  reflections  on  the  doctrines  and 
rights  of  the  Popish  churchy  Six  of  the  persons 
concerned  in  this  rash  action  were  discovered  and 
seized.  The  King,  in  order  to  avert  the  judgments 
which  it  was  supposed  their  blasphemies  might 
draw  down  upon  the  nation,  appointed  a  solemn 
procession.  The  holy  sacrament  was  carried  through 
the  city  in  great  pomp ;  Francis  walked  uncovered 
before  it,  bearing  a  torch  in  his  hand ;  the  Princes 
of  the  blood  supported  the  canopy  over  it ;  the  no- 
bles marched  in  order  behind.  In  the  presence  of 
this  numerous  assembly,  the  King,  accustomed  to 
express  himself  on  every  subject  in  strong  and  ani- 
mated language,  declared  that  if  one  of  his  hands 
were  infected  with  heresy,  he  would  cut  it  off  witti 
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BOOK  the  other,  and  would  not  spare  even  his  own  chil- 
^  ^'*      dr^n,  if  foand  guilty  of  that  crime.     As  a  dreadful 
iSdsT  proof  of  his  being  in  earnest,  the  six  unhappy  per- 
sons were  pu^ickly  burnt  before  the  procession  was 
finished,  widi  drcumstances  of  the  most  shocking 
barbarity  attending  their  execution  "^^ 
They  re-        The  Princcs  of  the  league  of  Snaalkalde,  filled 
him.         with  resentment  and  indignation  at  the  cruelty  with 
which  their  brethren  were  treated^  could  not  con- 
ceive Francis  to  be  sincere,  when  he  offered  to  pro^ 
tect  in  Germany  those  very  tenets  which  he  per- 
secuted with  such  rigour  in  his  own  dominions ;  so 
that  all  Bellay's  art  and  eloquence  in  vindioatir^ 
his  master,  or  apologizing  for  his  conduct,  made 
but  little  impression  upon  them.   They  considered 
likewise,  that  the  Emperor,  who  hitherto  had  never 
employed  violence  against  the  doctrines  of  the  Re- 
formers, nor  even  given  them  much  molestation  in, 
their  progress,  was  now  bound  by  the  agreement  at 
Batisbon,  not  to  disturb  such  as  had  embraced  the 
new  opinions ;  and  the  Protestants  wisely  regarded 
this  as  a  more  certain  and  immediate  security,  than 
the  precarious  and  distant  hopes  with  which  Francis 
endeavoured  to  allure  them.     Besides,  the  manner 
in  which  he  had  behaved  to  his  allies  at  the  peaee 
of  Cambray  was  too  recent  to  be  foi^otten,  and  did 
not  encourage  odiers  to  rely  much  on  his  friend- 
ship or  generosity.     Upon  all  theise  accounts,  the 
Protestant  Princes  refused  to  assist  the  French  King 
in  any  hostile  attempt  against  the  Emperor.     The 
Elector  of  Saxony,  the  most  zealous  among  them„ 

*  Belcarii  Comment.  Rer.  Galfic.  646.  Skid.  Hist.  17o,  &c^ 
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in  order  to  avoid  giving  any  umbrage  to  Charles,  book 
would  not  p^mit  Melancthon  to  visit  the  court  of     ^'* 
France,  although  that  Reformer,  flattered  perhaps     1535^ 
by  the  invitation  of  so  great  a  monarch,  or  hoping 
that  his  presence  there  might  be  of  signal  advan- 
tage to  the  Protestant  cause,  discovered  a  strong 
inclination  to  undertake  the  journey*. 

But  though  none  of  the  many  Princes  who  en-  The 
vied  or  dreaded  the  power  of  Charles  would  second  army  ad- 
Francis's  efforts  in  order  to  reduce  and  circumscribe^*"^/'  ^^ 
it,  he,  nevertheless,  commanded  his  army  to  ad-  Italy ^, 
vance  towards  the  frontiers  of  Italy.  As  his  sole 
pretext  for  taking  arms  was  that  he  might  chastise 
the  Duke  of  Milan  for  his  insolent  and  cruel  breach 
of  the  law  of  nations,  it  might  have  been  expected 
that  the  whole  weight  of  his  vengeance  was  to  have 
fallen  on  his  territories.  But  on  a  sudden,  and  at 
their  very  commencement,  the  operations  of  war 
took  another  direction.  Charles;  Duke  of  Savoy, 
one  of  the  least  active  and  able  Princes  of  the  line 
from  which  he  descended,  had  married  Beatrix  of 
Portugal,  the  sister  of  the  Empress.  By  her  great 
talents,  she  soon  acquired  an  absolute  ascendant 
over  her  husband :  and,  proud  of  her  affinity  to  the 
Emperor,  or  allured  by  the  magnificent  promises 
with  which  he  flattered  her  ambition,  she  formed 
an  ufiion  between  the  Duke  and  the  Imperial  court, 
extremely  inconsistent  with  that  neutrality  which 
wise  policy,  as  well  as  the  situation  of  his  domi- 
nions, had  hitherto  induced  him  to  observe  in  all 
the  quarrels  between  the  contending  monarchs. 

^  Camemrii  Vita  Melan.   142,  &c.  415.     Seckend.  lib.  iii. 
107. 
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BOOK  Francis  was  abundantly  sensible  of  the  distress  to 
t.   ^'   J  which  he  might  be  exposed,  if,  when  he  entered 
1635.    Italy,  he  should  leave  behind  him  the  territories  of 
a  Prince  devoted  so  obsequiously  to  the  Emperor, 
that  he  had  sent  his  eldest  son  to  be  educated  in 
the  court  of  Spain,  as  a  kind  of  hostage  for  his  fi* 
delity.  Clement  the  Seventh,  who  had  represented 
this  danger  in  a  strong  light  during  his  interview 
with  Francis  at  Marseilles,  suggested  to  him,  at  the 
same  time,  the  proper  method  of  guarding  against 
it,   having  advised  him  to  begin  his  operations 
takes  pos-  agaiust  the  Milanese,  by  taking  possession  of  Savoy 
thc*i>uke  ^^^  Piedmont,  as  the  only  certain  way  of  securing 
of  Savoy's  ^  communication  with  his  own  donnnions.    Fran- 
'  cis,  highly  irritated  with  the  Duke  on  many  ac* 
counts,  particularly  for  having  supplied  the  Con- 
stable Bourbon  with  the  money  that  enabled  him  to 
levy  the  body  of  troops  which  ruined  the  French 
army  in  the  jfatal  b&ttle  of  Pavia,  was  not  unwilling 
to  let  him  now  feel  both  how  deeply  he  resented 
and  how  severely  he  could  punish  these  injuries. 
Nor  did  he  want  several  pretexts  which  gave  some 
colour  of  equity  to  the  violence  that  he  intended. 
The  territories  of  France  and  Savoy  lying  conti- 
guous to  each  other,  and  intermingled  in  many 
places,  various  disputes,  unavoidable  in  such  a  si* 
tuation,  subsisted  between  the  two  sovereigns  con- 
cerning the  limits  of  their  respective  property ;  and 
besides,  Francis,  in  right  of  his  mother  Louise  of 
Savoy,  had  large  claims  upon  the  Duke  her  brother ^ 
for  her  share  in  their  father's  succession.     Being 
unwilling,  however,   to  begin  hostilities  without 
some  cause  of  quarrel  more  specious  than  these 
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pretensions,   many  of  which  were  obsolete,  an  J  book 
otliers  dubious,  he  demanded  permission  to  march  ^  ^^' 
through  Piedmont  in  his  way  to  the  Milanese,     15357^ 
hoping  that  the  Duke,  from  an  excess  of  attach- 
ment to  the  Imperial  interest,  might  refuse  this  re- 
quest, and  thus  give  a  greater  appearance  of  justice 
to  all  his  operations  against  him.     But,  if  we  niay 
believe  the  historians  of  Savoy,  who  appear  to  be 
better  informed  with  regard  to  this  particular  than 
those  of  France,  the  Duke  readily,  and  with  a  good 
grace,  granted  what  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  deny, 
promising  free  passage  to  the  French  troops  as  was 
desired ;  so  that  Francis,  as  the  only  method  now 
left  of  justifying  the  measures  which  he  determined 
to  take,  was  obliged  to  insist  for  full  satisfaction 
with  regard  to  every  thing  that  either  the  crown  of 
France  or  his  mother  Louise  could  demand  of  the 
house  of  Savoy  *.    Such  an  evasive  answer  as  might 
have  been  expected  being  made  to  this  requisition, 
the  French  army  under  the  Admiral  Brion  poured 
at  once  into  the  Duke's  territories  at  different  places. 
The  countries  of  Bresse  and  Bugey,  united  at  that 
time  to  Savoy,  were  over-run  in  a  moment.    Most 
of  the  towns  in  the  duehy  of  Savoy  opened  their 
'  gates  at  the  approach  of  the  enemy ;  a  few  which 
attempted'  to  make  resistance  were  easily  taken ; 
and  before  the  end  of  the  campaign,  the  Duke  saw 
himself  stripped  of  all  his  dominions,  but  the  pro- 
vince of  Piedmont,  in  which  there  were  not  many 
places  in  a  condition  to  be  defended. 

To  conjplete  the  Duke's  misfortunes,  the  city  of 

*  Histoire  Genealogique  de  Savoye,  par  Guichenon,  2  torn, 
fol  Lyon.  1660,  i.  659,  &c. 
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BOOK  Geneva,  the  sovereignty  of  which  he  clsumed,  and 
^^'      in  some  degree  possessed,  threw  off  his  yoke,  and  its 
^53^  revolt  drew  along  with  it  the  loss  of  the  adjacent 
The  tity  of  territories.     Geneva  was,'  at  that  time,  an  Imperial 
recoren    city ;  and  though  under  the  direct  dominion  of  its 
Its  liberty,  ^^^j^  Bishops,  and  the  remote  sovereignty  of  the 
Dukes  of  Savoy,  the  form  of  its  internal  constitution 
was  purely  republican,  being  governed  by  syndics 
'  and  a  council  chosen  by  the  citizens.     From  these 
distinct  and  often  clashing  jurisdictions,  two  oppo* 
'  site  parties  took  their  rise,  and  had  long  subsisted 
in  the  state :  the  one,  composed  of  the  advocates  for 
the  privileges  of  the  community,  assumed  the  name 
of  EignotZy  or  confederates  in  defence  of  liberty ; 
and  branded  the  other,  which  supported  the  episco* 
pal  or  ducal  prerogatives,  with  the  name  of  Mam^ 
lto2.     melukes  or  slaves.     At  length,  the  Protestant  opi- 
nions beginning  to  spread  among  the  citizens,  in- 
spired such  as  embraced  them  with  that  bold  enter- 
prising spirit  which  always  accompanied  or  was  na- 
turally produced  by  them  in  their  first  operations. 
As  both  the.Duke  and  Bishop  were  from  interest, 
from  prejudice,  and  from  political  considerations, 
violent  enemies  of  the  Reformation,  all  the  new 
converts  joined  with  warmth  the  party  of  the  Eig- 
notz ;  and  zeal  for  religion,  mingling  with  the  love 
of  liberty,  added  strength  to  that  generous  passion* 
The  rage  and  animosity  of  two  factions,  shut  up 
within  the  same  walls,,  occasioned  frequent  insur- 
rections, which  terminating  mostly  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  friends  of  liberty,  they  daily  became 
more  powerful. 

The  Duke  and  Bishop,  forgetting  their  ancient 
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contests  about  jurisdiction,  had  united  against  their  book 
common  enemies,  and  each  attacked  them  with  his  ^  ^'  ^ 
proper  weapons.  The  Bishop  excommunicated  the  1636. 
people  of  Geneva  as  guilty  of  a  double  crime ;  of 
impiety  in  apostatizing  from  the  established  reli* 
gion ;  and  of  sacrilege,  in  invading  the  rights  of  his 
see.  The  Duke  attacked  them  as  rebels  against 
their  lawful  Prince,  and  attempted  to  render  him- 
self master  of  the  city,  first  by  surprise,  and  then 
by  open  force.  The  citizens,  despising  the  thun-  1634. 
der  of  the  Bishop's  censures,  boldly  asserted  their 
independence  against  the  Duke ;  and  partly  by  their 
own  valour,  partly  by  the  powerful  assistance  which 
they  received  from  the  canton  of  Berne,  together 
with  some  small  supplies  both  of  men  and  money 
secretly  furnished  by  the  King  of  France,  they  de- 
feated all  his  attempts.  Not  satisfied  with  having 
repulsed  him,  or  with  remaining  always  upon  the 
defensive  themselves,  they  now  took  advantage  of 
the  Duke's  inability  to  resist  them,  while  over- 
whelmed by  the  armies  of  France,  and  seized  se- 
veral castles  and  places  of  strength  which  he  pos« 
sessed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Geneva  ;  thus  de- 
livering the  city  from  those  odious  monuments  of 
its  former  subjection,  and  rendering  the  public  li« 
berty  more  secure  for  the  future.  At  the  same  time 
the  canton  of  Berne  invaded  and  conquered  the 
Pays  de  Vaud,  to  which  it  had  some  pretensions. 
The  canton  of  Friburgh,  though  zealously  attached 
to  the  Catholic  religion,  and  having  no  subject  of 
contest  with  the  Duke,  laid  hold  on  part  of  the  spoils 
of  that  unfortunate  Prince.  A  great  portion  of 
these  conquests  or  usurpations  being  still  retained 
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B  o  o  K  by  the  two  cantons,  add  considerably  to  their  power, 
and  have  become  the  most  valuable  part  of  their 


J  536. 


territories.  Geneva,  notwithstanding  rnJmy  schemes 
and  enterprises  of  the  Dukes  of  Savoy  to  re-establish 
their  dominion  over  it,  still  keeps  possession  of  its 
independence;  and,  in  consequence  of  that  bless- 
ing, has  attained  a  degree  of  consideration,  wealth, 
and  elegance,  which  it  could  not  otherwise  have 
renched^  . 
The  Em-        Amidst  such  a  succession  of  disastrous  events. 


abuto^as.  ^^^  Dukc  of  Savoy  had  no  other  resource  but  the 
^J'*^  Emperor's  protection,  which  upon  his  return  from 
Savoy  Tunis  he  demanded  with  the  most  earnest  impor- 
tunity; and  as  his  misfortunes  were  occasioned 
chiefly  by  his  attachment  to  the  Imperial  interest, 
he  had  a  just  title  to  immediate  assistance.  Charles, 
however,  was  not  in  a  condition  to  support  him 
with  that  vigour  and  dispatch  which  the  exigency 
of  his  affairs  called  for.  Most  of  the  troops  em- 
ployed in  the  African  expedition,  having  been  raised 
for  that  service  alone,  were  disbanded  as  soon  as  it 
was  finished ;  the  veteran  forces  under  Antonio  de 
Leyva  were  hardly  sufficient  for  the  defencie  of  the 
Milanese  ;  and  the  Emperor's  treasury  was  entirely 
drained  by  his  extraordinary  efforts  against  the  In- 
fidels. 

But  the  death  of  Francis  Sforza,  occasioned,  ac- 
cording to  some  historians,  by  the  terror  of  a  French 
invasion,  which  had  twice  been  fatal  to  his  family, 
afforded  the  Emperor  full  leisure  to  prepare  for  ac- 


Oct  24.' 
Death  of 
Sforza 
Dukft  of 
Milan.    - 


*"  Hist,  de  la  Ville  de  Geneve,  par  Spon,  12mo.  Utr.  1685, 
p.  9^.  Hist,  de  la  Reformation  de  Suisse, par  Rouchat,  Gen.  1 728, 
torn.  iv.  p.  294,  &c.  torn.  v.  p.  216,  &c.    Mem.  de  Bellay,  181. 
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tion.  By  this  unexpected  event;  the  nature  of  the  b  O  o  K 
war,  and  the  causes  of  discord,  were  totally  changed.  ^  ^^' 
Francis's  first  pretext  for  taking  arms,  in  order  to  1535. 
chastise  Sforza  for  the  insult  offered  to  the  dignity 
of  his  crown^  was  at  once  cut  off;  but  as  that  Prince 
died  without  issue,  all  Francis's  rights  to  the  duchy 
of  Milan,  which  he  had  yielded  only  to  Sforza  and 
his  posterity,  returned  back  to  him  in  full  force. 
As  the  recovery  of  the  Milanese  w;as  the  favourite 
object  of  that  monarch,  he  instantly  renewed  his 
.  claim  to  it ;  and  if  he  had  supported  his  preten- 
sions by  ordering  the  powerful  army  quartered  in 
Savoy  to  advance  without  losing  a  moment  towards 
Milan,  he  could  hardly  have  failed  to  secure  the  im- 
portant point  of  possession.  But  Francis,  who  be- 
came les^  enterprising  as  be  advanced  in  years,  and 
who  was  overawed  at  some  times  into  an  excess  of 
caution  by  the  remembrance  of  his  past  misfor- 
tunes, endeavoured  to  establish  his  rights  by  nego- 
tiation, not  by. arms;  and  from  a  timid  modera- 
tion, fatal  in  all  great  affairs,  neglected  to  improve  Francits 
the  favourable  opportunity  which  pi-esented  itself,  ll^^l^' 
Charles  was  more  decisive  in  his  operations,  and,  in  to  that 
quality  of  sovereign,  took  possession  of  the  duchy 
as  a  vacant  fief  of  the  Empire.  While  Francis  en- 
deavoured to  explain  and  assert  his  title  to  it,  by 
arguments  and  memorials,  or  employed  various  arts 
in  order  to  reconcile  the  Italian  powers  to  the 
thoughts  of  his  regaining  footing  in  Italy,  his  rival 
was  silently  taking  effectual  steps  to  prevent  it.  The 
Emperor,  however,  was  very  careful  not  to  discover 
too  early  an  intention  of  this  kind ;  but,  seeming  to 
admit  the  equity  of  Francis's  claim,  he  appeared 
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BOOK  soIie%6us  only  about  giving  bim  possession  in  mth 
^-  a  manner  as  migbt  not  disturb  the  pence  of  Bft- 
1 635.  rope,  or  overturn  the  balance  of  power  in  Italy,  which 
the  politicians  of  that  country  were  so  desirom  of 
preserving.  By  this  artifice  he  deceived  Francis, 
and  gained  so  much  confidence  with  the  rest  of 
Europe,  that,  almost  without  incurring  any  suspi- 
cion, he  involved  the  affair  in  new  difficulties,  and 
protracted  the  negotiations  at  pleasure.  Sometimes 
he  proposed  to  grant  the  investiture  of  Milan  to 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  Francis's  second  son ;  some- 
times to  the  Duke  of  Angouleme,  his  third  son  : 
as  the  views  and  inclinations  of  the  French  court 
varied,  he  transferred  his  choice  alternately  from  the 
one  to  the  other,  with  such  profound  and  well-con- 
ducted dissimulation,  that  neither  Francis  nor  his 
ministers  seem  to  have  penetrated  his  real  intention ; 
and  all  militaiy  operations  ware  entirely  suspended, 
as  if  nothing  had  remained  but  to  enter  quietly  into 
possession  of  what  they  demanded. 
1536.  During  the  interval  of  leisure  gained  in  this  man- 
pre^ara-'  ^^h  Charles,  <Mi  his  return  from  Tunis,  assembled 
!ioI!^  ^^^  *^^  states  both  of  Sicily  and  Naples ;  and  as  they 
thought  themselves  greatly  honoured  by  the  pre- 
sence of  their  sovereign,  and  were  no  less  pleased 
with  the  apparent  disinterestedness  of  his  expedition 
into  Africa,  than  dazzled  by  the  success  which  had 
attended  his  arms,  he  prevailed  on  them  to  vote  him 
such  liberal  subsidies  as  were  seldom  granted  in 
that  age.  This  enabled  him  to  recruit  his  veteran 
troops,  to  levy  a  body  of  Germans,  and  to.  take  every 
other  proper  precaution  for  executing  or  supporting 
the  measures  on  which  he  h^d  determined.  Bellay, 
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the  Frendi  envoy  in  Germany,  having  disoov^red  BOOK 
the  intention  of  raising  troops  in  thait  country,  not-  ^  ^'  ^ 
withslancUng  all  the  pretexts  employed  in  order  to  1636.  " 
ooneeal  it,  first  alarmed  his  master  with  this  evident 
proof  of  the  Enqieror's  insincerity^.  But  Francis 
fi^  so  possessed  at  that  time  with  l!he  rage  tif  ne- 
gotiation, in  aU  the  artifices  and  cdinements  of 
iHiich  his  rival  far  surpassed  htm,  ^st  instead  of 
"bi^inningJMs  military  operations,  and  pushing  them 
miki  vigoin*,  m  seizing  the  Mihtnese  before  the  Im- 
perial army  was  assembled,  he  satisfied  himsdf  with 
making  new  offers  to  the  Emperor,  in  order  to  pro- 
•cure  the  investiture  by  his  voluntary  deed.  His 
offers  were^  indeed,  so  liberal  and  advantageous, 
thatj  if  ever  Charies  had  intended  to  grant  his  de- 
mand^ he  could  not  have  rgected  them  with  decency. 
He  dexterously  eluded  them  by  declaring  that,  until 
he  consulted  the  Pope  in  person,  he  could  not  take 
his  final  resolution  with  regard  to  a  point  which  so 
nearly  concerned  the  peace  of  Italy.  By  this  evasion 
be  gained  somefurthertime  for  ripening  the  schemes 
which  he  had  in  view. 

The  BImperor  at  last  advanced  towards  Rome,  the  Em* 
and  made  his  public  entry  into  that  city  with  ex-  fg^Rome. 
tmordinary  pomp  ;  but  it  being  found  necessary  to  April  6. 
remove  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  temple  of  Peace,  in 
order  to  widen  one  of  the  streets  through  which  the 
eavalcade  had  to  pass,  all  the  historians  take  notice 
ol  this  trivial  circumstance,  and  they  are  fond  to 
interpret  it  is  an  omen  of  the  bloody  war  that  fol- 
lowed. Charles,  it  is  certain,  had  by  this  time  ba- 

•  Mem.  d«  Bellay,  192. 
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BOOK  nisbed  all  thoughts  of  peace ;  and  at  last  threw  off 
.  ^  ^'j  the  mask,  with  which  he  had  so  long  covered  his 
.1536.     designs  from  the  court  of  France/ by  a  declaration 
of  his  sentiments  no  less  singular  than  explicit. 
The  French  ambassadors  having  in  their  master's 
name  demanded  a  definitive  reply  to  his  propositions 
concerning  the  investiture  of  Milan,  Charles  pro- 
mised to  give  it  next  day  in  presence  of  the  Pope 
His  public  and  Cardinals  assembled  in  full  consistory.     These 
as^lnsT^    being  accordingly  met,  and  all  the  foreign  ambassa- 
Francis :    Jofg  invited  to  attend,  the  Emperor  stood  up,  and, 
addressing  himself  to  the  Pope,  expatiated  for  some 
time  on  the  sincerity  of  his  own  wishes  for  the 
peace  of  Christendom,  as  well  as  his  abhorrence  of 
war,  the  miseries  of  which  he  enumerated  at  great 
.  length  with  studied  and  elaborate  oratory  ;  he  com- 
plained that  all  his  endeavours  to  preserve  the  tran- 
quillity of  Europe  had  hitherto  been  defeated  by  the 
restless  and  unjust  ambition  of  the  French  King; 
that  even  during  hi^  minority  he  had  proofs  of  the 
unfriendly  and  hostile  intentions  of  that  monarch ; 
that  afterwards  he  had  openly  attempted  to  wrest 
from  him  the  Imperial  crown,  which  belonged  to 
him  by  a  title  no  less  just  than  natural ;  that  he  had 
next  invaded  his  kingdom  of  Navarre ;  that  not  sa- 
tisfied with  this,  he  had  attacked  his  territories  as 
well  as  those  of  his  allies  both  in  Italy  and  the  Low« 
Countries ;  that  when  the  valour  of  the  Imperial 
troops,  rendered  irresistible  by  the  protection  of  the 
.AJmighty^  had   checked  his  progress,  ruined  his 
armies,  and  seized  his  person,  he  continued  to  pur- 
sue by  deceit  what  he  had  undertaken  with  injustice ; 
that  he  had  violated  ^ery  article  In  the  treaty  of 
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Madrid,  to  which  he  owed  his  liberty,  and  as  soon  b.  6  o  k 
as  he  returned  to  his  dominions  took  measures  for  .  *  . 
rekindling  the  war  which  that  pacification  had  hap-  153(5. . 
pily  extinguished ;  that  when  new  misfortunes  com- 
pelled him  to  sue  again  for  peace  at  Cambray,  he 
concluded  and  observed  it  with  equal  insincerity ; 
that  soon  after  he  had  formed  dangerous  connections 
with  the  heretical  Princes  in  Germany,  and  incited 
them  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  Empire ;  that 
now  he  had  driven  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  a  Prince 
married  to  a  sister  of  the  Empress,  and  joined  in 
close  alliance  with  Spain,  out  of  the  greater  part  of 
his  territories ;  that  after  injuries  so  often  repeated, 
and  amidst  so  many  sources  of  discord,  all  hope  of 
amity  or  concord  became  desperate :  and  though  he 
himself  was  still  willing  to  grant  the  investiture  of 
Milan  to  one  of  the  Princes  of  France,  there  was 
little  probability  of  that  event  taking  place,  as  Fran- 
cis, on  the  one  hand,  would  not  consent  to  what 
was  necessary  for  securing  the  tranquillity  of  Eu- 
rope, nor,  on  the  other,  could  he  think  it  reasonable 
or  safe  to  give  a  rival  the  unconditional  possession 
of  all  that  he  demanded.  "  Let  us  not,  however," 
added  he,  "  continue  wantonly  to  shed  the  blood  of 
our  innocent  subjects;  let  us  decide  the  quarrel chai- 
man  to  man,  with  what  arras  he  pleases  to  choose,  lo'^^n'fj"* 
in  our  shiits,  on  an  island,  a. bridge,  or  aboard  a  combat. 
galley  moored  in  a  river ;  let  the  duchy  of  Bur- 
gundy be  put  in  deposit  on  his  part,  and  that  of 
Milan  on  mine ;  these  shall  be  the  prize  of  the  con- 
queror; and  after  that,  let  the  united  forces  of 
Germany,  Spain,  and  France,  be  employed  to  hum- 
ble the  power  of  the  Turk,  and  to  extirpate  heresy 
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BOOK  oiit  of  Cbiistendonu    But  if  he,  by  declining  this 
^^'   ^  method  of  terminqitif^  our  differences,  renders  war 
inevitable,  nothing  shall  divert  me  from  prosecutiiig 
it  to  sud^  extremity,  as  shall  reduce  one  of  us  to  be 
the  poorest  gentlemaii  in  his  own  dominions.  Nmr 
do  I  fear  that  it  will  be  on  me  this  misfortime  shall 
fall ;  i  enter  upon  action  with  the  fairest  prospect 
of  success ;  the  justice  of  my  cause,  the  union  of 
my  subjectSy  die  number  and  valour  of  my  troops, 
the  experience  and  fivMity  of  my  generals,  aU  com* 
bine  to  ensoxe  it*  Of  all  these  advantages  tlie  King 
of  France  is  destitute ;  and  were  my  resources  no 
more  certain,  and  my  hopes  of  victory  no  better 
founded  than  his,  I  would  instantly  throw  myself 
^t  his  feet,  and  with  folded  hands,  and  a  rope  about 
my  neck,  implore  his  mercy^." 

This  long  harangue  the  Emperor  delivered  with 
an  elevated  voice,  a  haughty  tone,  and  the  greatest 
vehemence  of  expression  and  gesture.  The  French 
ambassadors,  who  did  not  fully  comprehend  his 
meaning,  as  he  spake  in  the  Spanish  tongue,  were 
totally  disconcerted,  and  at  a  loss  how  they  should 
answer  such  an  unexpected  invective :  when  one  of 
them  began  to  vindicate  his  master's  conduct, 
Charles  interposed  abruptly,  and  would  not  permit 
bin)  to  proceed.  The  Pope,  without  entering  into 
any  particular  detail,  satisfied  himself  with  a  short 
but  pathetic  recommendation  of  peace,  together  with 
an  offer  of  employing  his  sincere  endeavours  in 
order  to  procure  that  blessing  to  Christendom; 
and  the  assembly  broke  up  in  the  greatest  astonish** 
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luent  at  tbe  wlraordiiiaFy  scene  wfaidb  had  been  book 
exhibited.  la  no  part  of  his  conduct,  indeed,  did  wj^ 
Cbarleg  ever  deviate  $o  widely  from  bis  general  cha-  1 536. 
raeter.  Instead  otf  that  prudent  recoUeotion^  that  The  mo- 
c^^nposed  and  regular  deportment  so  stricdy  atten-  this^Lh 
live  to  deoor^^m,  and  so  admirably  adapted  tp  con-  measure. 
ceal  his  amro  passtonii,  for  which  he  was  at  all  other 
times  conspkuous,  he  appears  on  this  occasion  be^ 
fore  one  of  the  most  august  assemblies  in  Europe, 
boasting  of  bis  own  power  and  exploits  with  inso- 
lence ;  inveighing  against  his  enemy  with  inde* 
ceney ;  and  challenging  him  to  combat  with  an 
ostentatious  valour,  more  becoming  a  champion  in 
romance  than  the  first  monarch  in  Christendom. 
But  the  well-known  and  powerfiil  operation  of  con- 
tinued prosperity,  as  well  as  of  exaggerated  praise, 
even  upon  the  firmest  minds,  suffidently  accounts 
for  this  seeming  inconsistency.  After  having  com- 
pelled Solyman  to  retreat,  and  having  stripped  Bar- 
barossa  of  a  kingdom,  Charles  began  to  consider 
his  arms  as  invincible.  He  had  been  ent^tained, 
ever  since  his  return  from  Africa,  with  repeated 
scenes  of  triumfdis  and  puUic  rejoicings ;  the  orators 
and  poets  of  Italy,  the  most  elegant  at  that  time  in 
Surope,  had  exhausted  dieir  genius  in  panegyric 
on  his  conduct  and  merit,  to  which  the  astrologers 
added  magnificent  promises  of  a  more  splendid 
fortune  still  in  store.  Intoxicated  with  all  these,  he 
forgot  his  usual  reserve  and  moderation,  and  was 
unable  to  restrain  this  extravagant  sally  of  vanity, 
ndiieh  became  the  more  remarkable  by  being  both 
so  uncommon  and  so  public. 

He  himself  seems  to  have  been  immediately  sen- 
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BOOK  sible  of  the  impropriety  of  his  behaviour ;  and  when 
^^^'      the  French  ambassadors  demanded  next  day  a  more 
1536.     clear  explanation  of  what  he  had  said  concerning 
the  combat,  he  told  them  that  they  were  not  to 
consider  his  proposal  as  a  formal  challenge  to  their 
master,  but  as  an  expedient  for  preventing  blood- 
shed ;  he  endeavoured  to  soften  several  expressions 
in  his  discourse ;  and  spoke  in  terms  full  of  respect 
towards  Francis.     But  though  this  slight  apology 
was  far  from  being  sufficient  to  remove  the  offence 
which  had  been  given,  Francis,  by  an  unaccount- 
able infatuation,  continued  to  negotiate,  as  if  it  had 
still  been  possible  to  bring  their  diflferenees  to  a  pe- 
riod by  an  amicable  composition.    Charles,  finding 
him  so  eager  to  run  into  the  snare,  favoured  the  de- 
ception, and,  by  seeming  to  listen  to  his  proposals, 
gained  further  time  to  prepare  for  the  execution  of 
his  own  designs  L 
Charici         ^t  last,   the  Imperial  army  assembled  on  the 
France ;    frontiers  of  the  Milanese,  to  the  amount  of  forty 
thousand  foot,  and  ten  thousand  horse,  while  that 
of  France  encamped  near  Vercelli  in  Piedmont, 
being  greatly  inferior  in  number,  and  weakened  by 
tlie  departure  of  a  body  of  Swiss,  whom  Charles 
artfully  persuaded  the  popish  cantons  to  recall,  that 
they  might  not  serve  against  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
their  ancient  ally.    The  French  General,  not  daring 
to  risque  a  battle,  retired  as  soon  as  the  Imperial- 
May  6.      ists  advanced.     The  Emperor  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  forces,  which  the  Marquis  del  Guasto, 
the  Duke  of  Alva,  and  Ferdinand  de  Gonzago,  com- 
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manded  under  him,  though  the  supreme  direction  book 
of  the  whole  was  committed  to  Antonio  de  Leyva,*  ^J^*   ^ 
whose  abilities  and  experience  justly  entitled  him     1536. 
to  that  distinction.     Charles  soon  discovered  his 
intention  not  to  confine  his  operations  to  the  reco- 
very of  Piedmont  and  Savoy,  but  to  push  forward 
and  invade  the  southern  provinces  of  France.    This 
scheme  he  had  long  meditated,  and  had  long  been 
tfkking  measures  for  executing  it  with  such  vigour 
as  might  ensure  success.     He  had  remitted  large 
sums  to  his  sister,  the  Governess  of  the  Low-Coun- 
tries, and  to  his  brother,  the  King  of  the  Romans, 
instructing  them    to  levy  all  the  forces  in  their 
power,  in  order  to  form  two  separate  bodies,  the 
one  to  enter  France  on  the  side  of  Picardy,  the 
other  on  the  side  of  Champagne;  while  he,  with 
the  main  army,  fell  upon  the  opposite  frontier  of 
the  kingdom.     Trusting  to  these  vast  preparations, 
he  thought  it  impossible  that  Francis  could  resist 
so   many  unexpected   attacks   on   such    different 
quarters  ;  and  began  his  enterprise  with  such  con- 
fidence of  its  happy  issue^  that  he  desired  Jovius 
the  historian  to  make  a  large  provision  of  paper, 
sufficient  to  record  the  victories  which  he  was  going 
to  obtain. 

His  ministers  and  generals,  instead  of  entertain- 
ing the  same  sanguine  hopes,  represented  to  him, 
in  the  strongest  terms,  the  danger  of  leading  his 
troops  so  far  from  his  own  territories,  to  such  a 
distance  from  his  magazines,  and  into  provinces 
which  did  not  yield  sufficient  subsistence  for  their 
own  inhabitants.  They  entreated  him  to  consider 
the  inexhaustible  re^sources  of  France  in  maintain- 
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BOOK  ins  a  defensive  war,  and  the  active  zeal  mth  which 
y^'^  A  gallant  nobility  would  serve  a  Prin^  whom  they 
1536.  loved,  in  repdling  the  enemies  of  their  country ; 
they  recalled  to  hi^  remembrance  the  fatal  miscar- 
riage of  Bourbon  and  Pescara,  when  they  ventured 
upon  the  same  enterprise  under  circumstances  which 
seemed  as  certain  to  promise  success ;  the  Marquis 
del  Guasto,  in  particular,  fell  on  his  knees,  and  con-^ 
}ured  him  to  abapidon  the  undertaking  as  desperate* 
But  many  circumstances  combined  in  leading 
Charles  to  disregard  all  their  remons traces.  He 
could  seldom  be  brought,  on  any  occasion,  to  de- 
part from  a  resolution  which  he  had v  once  taken ; 
he  was  too  apt  to  underrate  and  despise  th?  talents 
pf  his  rival  the  King  of  France,  because  they  dif- 
fered so  widely  from  his  own ;  he  was  blinded  by 
the  presumption  which  accompanies  prosperity,  and 
relied,  perhaps,  in  some  degree,  on  the  prophedes 
which  predicted  the  increase  of  his  own  grandeur* 
He  not  only  adhered  obstinately  to  his  own  plan, 
but  determined  to  advance  towards  IVance  without 
waiting  for  the  reduction  of  any  part  of  Piedmont, 
except  such  towns  as  were  absolutely  necess^  for 
preserving  his  communication  with  the  Milanese, 
recovers  The  Marquis  de  Saluces,  to  whom  Francis  had 
Duke^of  ^  intrusted  the  command  of  a  small  body  of  troops 
?*^^y*»  left  for  the  defence  of  Piedmont,  rendered  this  more 
easy  than  Charles  had  any  reason  to  expect.  That 
nobleman,  educated  in  the  court  of  France,  distin* 
guished  by  continual  marks  of  the  King's  favour, 
and  honoured  so  lately  with  a  charge  of  such  im« 
portance,  suddenly,  and  without  any  provocation  ov 
pretext  of  disgust,  revolted  from  his  benefactor. 


His  motives  to  this  treacberons  action  were  as  B  o  o  K 
childish  as  the  deed  itself  was  base.  Being  strongly  .   ^j'   ^ 
possessed  with  a  superstitious  faith  in  divination  and    1536. 
astrology,  he  believed  with  fall  assurance, ,  that  the 
fatal  period  of  the  French  nation  was  at  band ;  that 
on  its  ruins  the  Emperor  would  establish  an  uni- 
versal monarchy  ;  that  therefore  be  ou^t  to  follow 
the  dictates  of  prudence,  in  attaching  himsetf  to 
his  rising  ftMrtune,  and  could  incur  no  blame  for 
deserting  a  Prince  whom  Heaven  had  devoted  to 
destruction^       His  treason   became   still    more 
odious,  by  his  employing  that  very  authority  with 
which  Francis  had  invested  him,  in  order  to  open 
the  kingdom  to  his  enemies.     Whatever  measures 
were  proposed  or  und^taken  by  the  officers  under 
his  command  for  the  defence  of  their  conquests,  he 
rejected  or  defeated.     Whatever  properly  belonged 
to  himself,  as  commander-in-chief,  to  provide  or 
perform  for  that  purpose,  he  totally  neglected.    In 
this  manner,  he  rendered  towns  even  of  the  greatest 
consequence  untenable,  by  leaving  them  destitute 
either  of  provisions>  or  ammunition,  or  artillery,  or 
a  sufficient  garrison ;  and  the  Imperialists  must 
have  reduced  Piedmont  in  as  short  a  time  as  was 
necessary  to  march  through  it,  if  Montpezat,  the 
Governor  of  Fossano,  had  not,  by  an  extraordinary 
effort  of  courage  and  military  conduct,  detained  them 
almost  a  month  before  that  inconsiderable  place. 

By  this  meritorious  and  seasonable  service,  he  Francises 
gained  his  master  sufficient  time  for  assembling  ^Jj^^e^* 
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B  o  o  K  his  forces,  and  for  concerting  a  system  of  defence 
^  ^^'      against  a  danger  which  he  now  saw  to  be  inevitable. 
^^3^  Francis  fixed  upon  the  only  proper  and  effectual 
his  king,    plan  .for   defeating   the   invasion   of   a   powerful 
enemy ;  and  his  prudence  in  choosing  this  plan^ 
as  well  as  his  perseverance  in  executing  it,  deserves 
the  greater  praise,  as  it  was  equally  contrary  to  his 
own  natural  temper;^  and  to  the  genius  of  the  Frcnch 
nation.   He  determined  to  remain  altogether  upon 
the  defensive ;  never  to  hazard  a  battle,  or  even  a 
great  skirmish,  without  certainty  of  success  ;  to  for- 
tify bis  camps  in  a  regular  manner  ;  to  throw  gar- 
risons only  into  towns  of  great  strength ;   to  de- 
prive the  enemy  of  subsistence,  by  laying  waste 
the  country  before  them ;  and  to  save  the  whole 
intrusts     kingdom  by  sacrificing  one  of  its  provinces.     The 
rency  with  cxccution  of  this  plan  he  committed  entirely  to  the 
Marechal  Montmorency,  who  was  the  author  of  it; 
a  man  wonderfully  fitted  by  nature  for  such  a  trust. 
Haughty,  severe,  confident  in   his  own  abilities, 
and  despising  those  of  other  men ;    incapable  of 
being  diverted  from  any  resolution  by  remonstrances 
or  entreaties  ;  and,  in  prosecuting  any  scheme,  re- 
gardless alike  of  love  or  of  pity. 
He  en-  Montmorency  made  choice  of  a  strong  camp 

AvTgnol  under  the  walls  of  Avignon,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Rhone  and  the  Durance,  one  of  which  plenti- 
fully supplied  his  troops  with  all  necessaries  from 
'  the  inland  provinces,  and  the  other  covered  his 
camp  on  that  side  where  it  was  most  probable  the 
enemy  would  approach.  He  laboured  with  un- 
wearied industry  to  render  the  fortifications  of  this 
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camp  iinpi'egnable,  and  assembled  there  a  consider-  book 
able  army,  though  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  the,  ^\. 
enemy ;  while  the  King  with  another  body  of  troops  1536?"^ 
encamped  at  Valence  higher  up  the  Rhone.  Mar- 
seilles and  Aries  were  the  only  towns  he  thought  it 
necessary  to  defend  ;  the  former,  in  order  to  retain 
the  command  of  the  sea ;  the  latter,  as  the  barrier 
of  the  province  of  Languedoc ;  and  each  of  these 
he  furnished  with  numerous  garrisons  of  his  best 
troops,  commanded  by  officers  dn  whose  fidelity 
and  valour  he  could  rely.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
other  towns,  as  well  as  of  the  open  country^  were 
compelled  to  abandon  their  houses,  and  were  con- 
ducted to  the  mountains,  to  the  camp  at  Avignon, 
or  to  the  inland  provinces.  The  fortifications  of  such 
places  as  might  have  afforded  shelter  or  defence  to 
the  enemy,  were  thrown  down.  Corn,  forage,  and 
provisions  of  every  kind,  were  carried  away  or  de- 
stroyed ;  all  the  mills  and  ovens  were  ruined,  and 
the  wells  filled  up  or  rendered  useless.  The  de- 
vastation extended  from  the  Alps  to  Marseilles,  and 
from  the  sea  to  the  confines  of  Dauphin^ ;  nor  does 
history  afford  any  instance  among  civilised  nations, 
in  which  this  cruel  expedient  for  the  public  safety 
was  employed  with  the  same  rigour. 

At  length,  the  Emoeror  arrived  with  the  van  of  Charles 

*  enters 

his  army  on  the  frontiers  of  Provence,  and  was  still  Provence  j 
ao  possessed  with  confidence  of  success,  that  du- 
ring a  few  days,  when  he  was  obliged  to  halt  until 
the  rest  of  his  troops  came  up,  he  began  to  divide 
his  future  conquests  among  his  officers ;  and,  as  a' 
new  incitement  to  serve  him  with  zeal,  gave  them 
liberal  promises  of  offices,  lands,  and  honours  in 
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BOOK  France^    The  face  of  desolation,  however^  which 

^  ^^\m  presented  itself  to  him,  when  he  entered  the  ooun- 

163&     try,  began  to  damp  his  hopes ;  anid  convinced  him 

that  a  monarch,  who,  in  oider  to  distias  an  enemy, 

had  voluntarily  ruined  one  of  his  richest  provinces, 

would  defend  the  rest  with  desperate  obstinacy « 

Nor  was  it  long  before  he  became  sensible  tluit 

jFVancis's  plan  of  defence  was  as  prudent  as  it  9f^ 

peared  to  be  extraordini^.     His  fleet,  on  whidi 

Charles  chiefly  depended  for  subsistence,  was  pre-> 

vented  for  some  time  by  contrary  winds,    and 

other  accidents  to  which  naval  operations  are  st^- 

ject,  from  approaching  the  French  coast ;  even  after 

its  arrival,  it  afibrded  at  best  a  preoanoos  and  scan^ 

supply  to  such  a  numerous  body  of  troops^;    no^ 

thing  was  to  be  found  in  the*  country  itself  for  theit 

support ;  nor  could  th^  draw  any  consickraUe  jud 

from  the  dominions  of  tiieDuke  (tf  Savoy,  exhausted 

already  by  maintaining  two  ^eat  armies«     The 

Eknperor  was  no  less  embarrassed  how  to  emfioy 

than  how  to  subsist  his  foi^ces ;  for  though  he  was  now 

in  possession  of  almost  an  entire  piovinee,  he  jeonid 

not  be  said  to  have  die  command  of  it,  while  he 

held  only  defenceless  towns ;  and  while  the  French, 

besides  their  camp  at  Avignon,  continued  masters 

of  Marseilles  and  Aries.     At  £rst  he  thought  of 

attacking  the  camp,  and  of  terminating  the  warl^ 

one  decisive  blow ;  but  skilful  of&cers,  who  were  ap- 

pointed  to  view  it,  declared  the  attempt  to  be  ut« 

M***Si    *^^y  impracticable.    He  then  gave  coders  to  invest 
'  MarseUles  and  Aries,  hoping  that  the  French  would 

iBeaay,266a.  >«  Saudov.a.2dl. 
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tjuit  their  advantageous  post  in  order  to  reli^fve  ft  O  6  K 
them :  but  Montmorency,  adhering  firmly  to  his  ^^^^'^m 
plan,  remained  immoveable  at  Avignon,  and  the    15S6. 
Imperialists  met  with  such  a  warm  reception  from 
the  garrisons  of  both  towns,  that  they  relinquished 
their  enterprises  with  loss  and  disgrace.     As  a  last 
effort,  the  Emperor  ^  advanced  once  more  towards 
Avignon,  though  with  an  army  harassed  by  the  per^ 
petual  incursions  of  small  parties  of  the  French 
light  troops,  weakened  by  diseases,  and  dispirited 
by  disasters,  which  seemed  the  more  intolerable  be- 
cause they  were  unexpected. 

During  these  operations,  Montmorency  found  Montmo- 
himself  exposed  to  greater  danger  from  his  own  fo^^deln 
troops  than  from  the  enemy ;  and  their  inconsi-  f^^""? 
derate  valour  went  near  to  have  precipitated  the  of  defence, 
kingdom  into  those  calamities,  which  he  with  such 
industry  and  caution  had  endeavoured  to  avoid. 
Unaccustomed  to  behold  an  enemy  ravaging  their 
country  almost  without  control ;  impatient  of  such 
long  inaction ;  unacquainted  with  the  slow  and  re* 
mote  but  certain  effects  of  Montmorency's  system 
of  defence ;  the  French  wished  for  a  battle  with  no 
less  ardour  than  the  Imperialists.  They  considered 
the  conduct  of  their  General  as  a  disgrace  to  their 
country.  His  caution  they  imputed  to  timidity  ; 
his  circumspection  to  want  of  spirit ;  and  the  con- 
stancy with  which  he  pursued  his  plan,  to  obstinacy 
or  pride.  These  reflections,  whispered  at  first 
among  the  soldiers  and  subalterns,  were  adopted^ 
by  degrees,  by  officers  of  higher  rank ;  and  as  many 
of  them  envied  Montmorency's  favour  with  the 
King,  and  more  were  dissatisfied  with  his  harsh  dis- 
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BOOK  gudting  manner,  the  discontent  soon  became  great 
V  ^'  _j  in  his  camp,  which  was  filled  with  general  murmur- 
1536.     ings  and  almost  open  complaints  against  his  mea- 
sures.    Montmorency,  on  whom  the  sentiments  of 
his  own  troops  made  as  little  impression  as  the  in- 
sults of  the  enemy,  adhered  steadily  to  his  system ; 
though,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  army  to  his  maxims^ 
no  less  contrary  to  the  genius  of  the  nation  than 
to  the  ideas  of  war  among  undisciplined  troops,  he 
assumed  an  unusual  affability  in  his  deportment, 
and  often  explained,  with  great  condescension,  the 
motives  of  his  conduct,  the  advantages  which  had 
already  resulted  from  it,  and  the  certain  success 
with  which  it  would  be  attended.     At  last,  Francis 
joined  his  army  at  Avignon,  which,  having  received 
several  reinforcements,  he  now  considered  as  of   \ 
strength  sufficient  to  face  the  enemy.     As  he  had 
put  no  small  constraint  upon  himself,  in  consenting 
that  his  troops  should  remain  so  long  upon  the  de- 
fensive, it  can  hardly  be  doubted  but  that  his  fond- 
ness for  what  was  daring  and  splendid,  added  to  the 
impatience  both  of  officers  and  soldiers,  would  at 
last  have  overruled  Montmorency's  salutary  cau- 
tion". 
The  re-         Happily  the  retreat  of  the  enemy  delivered  the 
wretched   kingdom  from  the  danger  which  any  rash  resolution 
condition   might  havc  occasioucd.  The  Emperor,  after  spend- 
imperiai    iug  two  inglorious  months  in  Provence,  without 
^™y-        having  performed  any  thing  s.uitable  to  his  vast  pre- 
parations, or  that  could  justify  the  confidence  with 
which  he  had  boasted  of  his  own  power,  found  that, 
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besides  Antonio  de  Leyva,  ^nd  other  officers  of  di-  book 
stinction,  he  had  lost  one-half  of  his  troops  by  dis-  vJ^V^ 
eases,  or  by  famine;  and  that  the  rest  were  in  no  ]536. 
condition  to  struggle  any  longer  with  calamities  by 
which  so  many  of  their  companions  had  perished. 
Necessity,  therefore,  extorted  from  him  orders  to 
retire;  and  though  he  was  some  time  in  motion 
before  the  French  suspected  his  intention,  a  body  of 
light  troops,  assisted  by  crowds  of  peasants,  eager 
to  be  revenged  on  those  who  had  brought  such 
desolation  on  their  country,  hung  upon  the  rear  of 
the  Imperialists,  and,  by  seizing  every  favourable 
opportunity  of  attacking  them,  threw  them  often 
into  confusion.  The. road  by  which  they  fled,  for 
they  pursued  their  march  with  such  disorder  and 
precipitation  that  it  scarcely  deserves  the  name  of 
a  retreat,  was  strewed  with  arms  or  baggage,  which, 
in  their  hurry  and  trepidation,  they  had  abandoned, 
and  covered  with  the  sick,  the  wounded,  and  the 
dead ;  insomuch  that  Martin  Bellay,  an  eye-witness 
of  their  calamities,  endeavours  to  give  his  readers 
some  idea  of  them,  by  comparing  their  miseries  to 
these  which  the  Jews  suffered  from  the  victorious 
and  destructive  arms  of  the  Romans ''•  If  Mont- 
morency, at  this  critical  moment,  had  advanced 
ivith  all  his  forces,  nothing  could  have  saved  the 
whole  Imperial  arniy.from  utter  ruin.  But  that 
General,  by  standing  so  long  and  so  obstinately  on 
the  defensive,  had  become  cautious  to  excess ;  his 
mind,  tenacious  of  any  bent  it  had  once  taken,  could 
not  assume  a  contraiy  one  as  suddenly  as  the  change 

®  Mem.  de  Bellay,  31€.    Sandov.  Hist,  del  Kmper.  ii.  232. 
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B  o  o  K  of  Circumstances  required ;  and  he  still  continued 
^^'      to  repeat  his  favourite  maxims,  that  it  was  more 

^^367  prudent  to  allow  the  lion  to  escape,  than  to  drive 
him  to  despair,  and  that  a  bridge  of  gold  should  be 
made  for  a  retreating  enemy. 

The  Emperor,  having  conducted  the  shattered 
remains  of  his  troops  to  the  frontiers  of  Milan,  and 
appointed  the  Marquis  del  Gnasto  to  succeed  Leyva 
in  the  government  of  that  duchy,  set  out  for  Genoa. 
As  he  could  not  bear  to  expose  himself  to  the  scorn 
of  theltalians,  after  such  a  sad  reverse  of  fortune;  and 
did  not  choose,  under  his  present  circumstances,  to 
revisit  those  cities  through  which  he  had  so  lately 
passed  in  triumph  for  one  conquest,'  and  in  certain 

November. expectation  of  another;  he  embarked  directly  for 
Spain  P. 

Opera-         Nor  was  the  progress  of  his  arms  on  the  opposite 

Rcardy.  frontier  of  France  such  as  to  alleviate,  in  any  degree, 
the  losses  which  he  had  sustained  in  Provence.  Bel- 
lay,  by  his  address  and  intrigues,  had  prevailed  on 
so  many  of  the  German  Princes  to  withdraw  the 
contingent  of  troops  which  they  had  furnished  to 
the  King  of  the  Romans,  that  he  was  obliged  to  lay 
aside  all  thoughts  of  his  intended  irruption  into 
Champagne.  Though  a  powerful  army  levied  in 
the  Low-Countries  entered  Picardy,  which  they 
found  but  feebly  guarded,  while  the  strength  of  the 
kingdom  was  drawn  towards  the  south ;  yet  the  no- 
bility, taking  arms  with  their  usual  alacrity,  supplied 
by  their  spirit  the  defects  of  the  King's  prepara- 
tions, and  defended  Peronne,  and  other  towns  which 

9  Jovii  HUtor.  lib.  xxxv.  p.  174,  &c. 
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were  attacked,  with  such  vigour^  as  obliged  th&  BOOK 
enemy  to  retire,  without  making  any  conquest  of ,.  ^'^  j 
importance^.  1536. 

Thus  Francis,  by  the  prudence  of  his  own  mea- 
sures, and  by  the  union  and  valour  of  his  subjects, 
rendered  abortive  those  vast  efforts  in  which  his  rival 
had  almost  exhausted  his  whole  force.  As  this  hum- 
bled the  Emperor's  arrogance  no  less  than  it  checked 
his  power,  he  was  mortified  more  sensibly  on  this 
occasion  than  oh  any  other,  during  the  course  of  the 
long  contests  between  him  and  the  French  monarch. 

One  circumstance  alone  embittered  the  joy  with  Death  of 
which  the  success  of  the  campaign  inspired  Francis,  phin-.^"" 
That  was  the  death  of  the  Dauphin,  his  eldest  son, 
a  Prince  of  great  hopes,  and  extremely  beloved  by 
the  people  on  account  of  his  resemblance  to  his  fai* 
ther.  This  happening  suddenly  was  imputed  to»™P«*®^ 
poison,  not  only  by  thie  vulgar,  fond  of  ascribing 
the  death  of  illustrious  personages  to  extraordinary 
causes,  but  by  the  King  and  his  ministers.  The 
Count  de  Montecuculi,  an  Italian  nobleman',  cup- 
bearer to  the  Dauphin,  being  seized  on  suspicion^ 
and  put  to  the  torture,  openly  charged  the  Imperial 
generals  Gonzaga  and  Leyva  with  having  insti- 
gated him  to  the  commission  of  that  crime:  he  even 
threw  out  some  indirect  and  obscure  accusations 
against  the  Emperor  himself.  At  a  time  when 
all  France  was  exasperated  to  the  utmost  against 
Chai'les,  this  uncertain  and  extorted  charge  was 
considered  as  an  incontestable  proof  of  guilt ;  while 

1  Mem.  de  Bellay,  318,  &c. 
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BOOK  the,  confidence  with  which  both  he  and  his  of&cers 
,.  ^y^^  asserted  their  own  innocence,  together  with  the  in- 
1636.  dignation,  as  well  as  horror,  which  they  expressed 
on  their  being  supposed  capable  of  such  a  detesta- 
ble action,  were  little  attended  to,  and  less  regarded '^. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  Emperor  could  have 
no  inducement  to  perpetrate  such  a  crime,  as  Francis 
was  still  in  the  vigour  of  life  himself,  and  had  two 
sons,  beside  the  Dauphin,  grown  up  almost  to  the 
age  of  manhood.  That  single  consideration,  with- 
out mentioning  the  Emperor^s  general  character^ 
unblemished  by  the  imputation  of  any  deed  resem- 
bling this  in  atrocity,  is  more  than  sufficient  to  coun- 
terbalance the  weight  of  a  dubious  testimony  ut- 
tered during  the  anguish  of  torture'.  According  to 
the  most  unprejudiced  historians,  the  Dauphin's 
death  was  occasioned  by  his  having  drunk  too  freely 
of  cold  water  after  overheating  himself  at  tennis  ; 
and  this  account,  as  it  is  the  most  simple,  is  like- 
wise the  most  credible.  But  if  his  days  were  cut 
short  by  poison,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Em- 
peror conjectured  rightly,  when  he  af&rmed  that  it 
had  been  administered  by  the  direction  of  Catha- 
rine of  Medici,  in  order  to  secure  the  crown  to 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  her  husband  ^  The  advan- 
tages resulting  to  her  by  the  Dauphin's  death,  were 
obvious  as  well  as  great;  nor  did  her  boundless 
and  daring  ambition  ever  recoil  from  any  action 


'Mein.ik;9eHi^^289. 
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necessary  towards  attaining  the  objects  which  she  book 
had  in  view.  ^^  ' 

Next  year  opened  with  a  transaction  very  un-  1537. 
common,  but  so  incapable  of  producing  any  effect,  |J«cree  <>f 
that  it  would  not  deserve  to  be  mentioned,  if  it  were  ment  of 
not  a  striking  proof  of  the  personal  animosity  which  «dMt*tH« 
mingled  itself  in  all  the  hostilities  between  Charles  fimpcror. 
and  Francis,  and  which  often  betrayed  them  into 
such  indecencies  towards  each  other,  as  lessened 
the  dignity  of  both.  Francis,  accompanied  by  the 
peers  and  princes  of  the  blood,  having  taken  his 
seat  in  the  parliament  of  Paris  with  the  usual  so* 
lemnities,  the  Advocate-general  appeared ;  and  after 
accusing  Charles  of  Austria  (for  so  he  affected  to 
call  the  Emperor)  of  having  violated  the  treaty  of 
Cambray,  by  which  he  was  absolved  from  the  ho- 
mage  due  to  the  crown  of  France  for  t^e  counties 
of  Artois  and  Flanders ;  insisted  that,  this  treaty 
being  now  void,  he  was  still  to  be  considered  as  a 
vassal  of  the  crown,  and  by  consequence  had  been 
guilty  of  rebellion  in  taking  arms  against  his  sove- 
reign ;  and  therefore  he  demanded  that  Charles 
should  be  summoned  to  appear  in  person,  or  by  his 
counsel,  before  the  parliament  of  Paris,  his  legal' 
judges,  to  answer  for  this  crime.  The  request  was 
granted ;  a  herald  repaired  to  the  frontiers  of  Pi- 
cardy,  and  summoned  him  with  the  accustomed 
formalities  to  appear  against  a  day  prefixed.  That 
term  being  expired,  and  no  person  appearing  in  his 
name, theparliamentgave judgment,  "  ThatCharles 
of  Austria  had  forfeited  by  rebellion  and  contumacy 
those  fiefs ;  declared  Flanders  and  Artois  to  be  re- 
united to  the  crown  of  France ;"  and  ordered  their 
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Coun- 
tries. 
March. 


BOOK  decree  for  this  purpose  to  be  published  by  sound  of 
s^!l^  trumpet  on  the  frontiers  of  these  provinces'*. 

1537.         Soon  after  this  vain  display  of  his  resentment. 
Campaign  j^^j^gj.  tj^^n  of  his  powcr,  Francis  marched  towards 

opens  m  *  ' 

the  Low  the  Low-Countries,  as  if  he  had  intended  to  execute 
the  sentence  which  his  p^irliament  had  pronounced, 
and  to  seize  those  territories  which  it  had  awarded 
to  him.  As  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  to  whom  her 
brother  the  Emperor  had  committed  the  government 
of  that  part  of  his  dominions,  was  not  prepared  for 
so  early  a  campaign,  he  at  first  made  some  progress, 
and  took  several  towns  of  importance.  But  being 
obliged  soon  to  leave  his  army,  in  order  to  super- 
intend the  other  operations  of  war,  the  Flemings, 
having  assembled  a  numerous  army,  not  only  reco- 
vered most  of  the  places  which  they  had  lost,  but 
began  to  make  conquests  in  their  turn.  At  last  they 
invested  Terouenne  ;  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  now 
Dauphin,  by  the  death  of  his  brother,  and  Mont- 
morency, whom  Francis  had  honoured  with  the 
Constable's  sword,  as  the  reward  of  his  great  ser- 
vices during  the  former  campaign,  determined  to 
hazard  a  battle  in  order  to  relieve  it.  While  they 
were  advancing  for  this  purpose,  and  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  enemy,  they  were  stopped  short  by  the 
arrival  of  an  herald  from  the  Queen  of  Hungary, 
acquainting  him  that  a  suspension  of  arms  was  now 
agreed  upon. 

This  unexpected  event  was  owing  to  the  zealous 
endeavours  of  the  two  sisters,  the  Queens  of  France 


A  sus- 
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and  of  Hungary,  who  had  long  laboured  to  reconcile  book 
the  contending  monarchs.  The  war  in  the  Nether-  ^^^j 
lands  had  laid  waste  the  frontier  provinces  of  both     1537^ 
countries,  without  any  real  advantage  to  either. 
The  French  and  Flemings  equally  regretted  the  in- 
terruption of  their  commerce,  which  was  beneficial 
to  both.  Charles,  as  well  as  Francis,  who  had  each 
strained  to  the  utmost  in  order  to  support  the  vast 
operations  of  the  former  campaign,  found  that  they 
could  not  now  keep  armies  on  foot  in  this  quarter 
without  weakening  their  operations  in  Piedmont, 
where  both  wished  to  push  the  war  with  the  greatest 
vigour.     All  these  circumstances  facilitated  the  ne-  July. 30. 
gOtiations  of  the  tWo  Queens ;  a  truce  was  con- 
cluded, to  continue  in  force  for  ten  months,  but  it 
extended  no  further  than  the  Low-Countries*. 

In  Piedmont  the  war  was  still  prosecuted  with  and  in 
great  animosity  ;  and  though  neither  Charles  nor  ^^  ^^^ 
Francis  could  make  the  powerful  efforts  to  which 
this  animosity  prompted  them,  they  continued  to 
exert  themselves  like  combatants,  whose  rancour 
remains  after  their  strength  is  exhausted.  Towns 
were  alternately  lost  and  retaken ;  skirmishes  were 
fought  every  day ;  and  much  blood  was  shed,  with- 
out any  action  that  gave  a  decided  superiority  to 
either  side.  At  last,  the  two  Queens,  determining 
not  to  leave  unfinished  the  good  work  which  they 
had  begun,  prevailed,  by  their  importunate  solici- 
tations, the  one  on  her  brother,  the  other  on  her 
husband,  to  consent  also  to  a  truce  in  Piedmont 
for  three  months.     The  conditions  of  it  were,  That 

*  Memoiren  de  Ribier,  56. 
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BOOK  each  should  keep  possession  of  what  was  in  his 
^^^^  '  hands,  and,  after  leaving  garrisons  in  the  towns, 
1537.  should  withdraw  his  amiy  out  of  the  province ;  and 
that  plenipotentiaries  should  be  appointed  to  adjust 
all  matters  in  dispute  by  a  final  treaty  >^. 
Motive*  The  powerful  motives  whichinclined  both  Princes 
to  this  accommodation,  have  been  often  men- 
tioned. The  expenses  of  the  war  had  far  exceeded 
the  sums  which  their  revenues  were  capable  of  sup- 
plying, nor  durst  they  venture  upon  any  great  ad- 
dition to  the  impositions  then  established,  as  sub- 
jects had  not  yet  learned  to  bear  with  patience  the 
immense  burdens  to  which  they  have  beconie  ac- 
customed in  modern  times.  The  Emperor,  in  pacr- 
tlcular,  though  he  had  contracted  debts  which  in 
that  age  appeared  prodigious*,  had  it  not  in  his 
power  to  pay  the  large  arrears  long  due  to  his  army. 
At  the  same  time,  he  had  no  prospect  of  deriving 
any  aid,  in  money  or  men,  either  from  the  Pope  or 
Venetians,  though  he  had  employed  promises  and 
threats,  alternately,  in  order  to  procure  it.  But  he 
found  the  former  not  only  fixed  in  his  resolution  of 
adhering  steadily  to  the  neutrality  which  he  had 
always  declared  to  be  suitable  to  his  character,  but 
passionately  desirous  of  bringing  about  a  peace. 
He  perceived  that  the  latter  were  still  intent  on 
their  ancient  object  of  holding  the  balance  even  be- 
tween the  rivals,  and  solicitous  not  to  throw  too 
'  great  a  weight  into  either  scale, 
of  which  What  made  a  deeper  impression  on  Charles  than 
Sfance*    ^^^  these,  was  the  dread  of  the  Turkish  arms,  which, 

y  Memoires  de  Ribicr,  62.  '  Ribier,  i.  294. 
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I^  his  league  with  Soljmoiati,  Francis  had  drawn  book 
tipon  him.  Though  Francis,  without  the  assistance  t_^^*\ 
of  a  single  ally,  had  a  war  to  noaintaih  agwist  aci     1537. 
enemy  greatly  superior  in  power  to  hisiself,  yet  so3^*J*J® 
great  was  the  horror  of  Christians,  in  that  f^  at  Emperor 
any  union  wth  Infidels,  which  they  considered  not  *^^^J^ 
only  as  dishonourable  but  pro&ne,  that  it  was  long^ble. 
before  he  could  be  brought  to  avail  himself  of  the 
obvious  advantages  resulting  from  such  a  cdnfe-* 
deracy.     Necessity  at  last  surmounted  his^  delicacy 
and  scruples.     Towards  the  close  of  the  preceding 
year.  La  Forest,  a  secret  agent  at  the  Ottoman 
Porte,  hnd  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Sultan, 
whereby  Solyman  engaged  to  invade  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  during  the  next  campaign,  and  to  attack 
the  King  of  the  Romans  in  Hungary  with  a  powers 
ful  army,  while  Francis  undertook  to  enter  the  Mi- 
lanese at  the  same  time  with  a  proper  force.     So- 
lyman had  punctually  performed  what  was  incum- 
bent on  him.     Barbarossa,  with  a  great  fleet,  ap* 
peared  on  the  coast  of  Naples  ;  filled  that  kingdom, 
from  which  all  the  troops  had  been  drawn  towards 
Piedniont,  with  consternation  ;  landed,  without  re^ 
sistance,  near  Taranto ;  obliged  Castro,  a  place  of 
some  strength,  to  surrender;  plundered  the  adja- 
cent country,  and  was  taking  measures  for  securing 
and  extending  his  conquests,  when  the  unexpected 
arrival  of  Doria,  together  with  the  Pope's  galleys 
and  a  squadron  of  the  Venetian  fleet,  made  it  pru- 
dent for  him  to  retire.     In  Hungary  the  progress 
of  the  Turks  was  more  formidable.  Mahmet,  their 
General,  after  gaining  several  small  advantages,  de- 
feated the  Germans  in  a  great  buttle  at  Essek  on 
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BOOK  might  secure  advantages  to  his  own  family,  the  ag- 
^  ^^'  the  Drave*.  Happily  for  Christendom,  it  was  not 
1537.  ii)  Francises  power  to  execute  with  equal  exactness 
what  he  had  stipulated ;  nor  cou)d  he  assemble,  at 
this  juncture,  an  army  strong  enough  to  penetrate 
into  the  Milanese.  By  this  he  failed  in  recovering 
possession  of  that  duchy ;  and  Italy  was  not  only 
saved  from  the  calamities  of  a  new  war,  but  from 
feeling  the  desolating  rage  of  the  Turkish  arms,  as 
an  addition  to  all  that  it  had  suffered^.  As  the 
Emperor  knew  that  he  could  not  long  resist  the 
efforts  of  two  such  powerful  confederates,  nor  could 
expect  that  the  same  fortimate  accidents  Would 
concur  a  second  time  to  deliver  Naples,  and  to  pre- 
sei*ve  the  Milanese ;  as  he  foresaw,  that  the  Italian 
states  would  not  only  tax  him  loudly  with  insatiable 
ambition,  but  might  even  turn  their  arms  against 
him,  if  he  should  be  so  regardless  of  their  danger 
as  obstinately  to  protract  the  war,  he  thought  it  ne « 
cessary,  both  for  his  safety  and  reputation,  to  give 
his  consent  to  a  truce.  Nor  was  Francis  willing 
to  sustain  all  the  blame  of  obstructing  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  tranquillity,  or  to  expose  himself  on 
that  account  to  the  danger  of  being  deserted  by  the 
Swiss  and  other  foreigners  in  his  service.  He  even 
began  to  apprehend,  that  his  own  subjects  would 
serve  him  coldly,  if,  by  contributing  to  aggrandize 
the  power  of  the  Infidels,  which  it  was  his  duty  and 
had  been  the  ambition  of  his  ancestors  to  depress, 
he  continued  to  act  in  direct  opposition  to  all  the 
principles  which  ought  to  influence  a  monarch  di- 

>  Istuanheffi  Hist.  Hung.  lib.  xiii.  p.  139, 
^  Jovii  Hist.  lib.  xxxv.  p.  183. 
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stinguished  by  the  title  of  Most  Christian  King,  book 
He  chose,  for  all  these  reasons,  rather  to  run  the  ^      '   ^ 
risk  of  disobliging  his  new  ally,  the  Sultan,  than,     ibsj. 
by  an  unseasonable  adherence  to  the  treaty  with 
him,  to  forfeit  what  was  of  greater  consequence. 

But  though  both  parties  consented  to  a  truce,  Negotia- 
the  plenipotentiaries  found  insuperable  difficulties  a  peace 
in  settling  the  articles  of  a  definitive  treaty.     Each  ^^^^^l^ 
of  the  monarchs,  with  the  arrogance  of  a  conqueror,  and  Fran- 
aimed  at  giving  law  to  the  other;  and  neither  would  "'* 
so  far  acknowledge  his  inferiority,  as  to  sacrifice  any 
point  of  honour,  or  to  relinquish  any  matter  of  right ; 
so  that  the  plenipotentiaries  spent  the  time  in  long     1638. 
and  fruitless  negotiations,  and  separated  after  agree- 
ing to  prolong  the  truce  for  a  few  months. 

The  Pope,  however,  did  not  despair  of  accom-  The  Pope 
plishing  a  point  in  which  the  plenipotentiaries  had  ^he^e  in 
failed,  and  took  upon  himself  the  sole  burden  of  person, 
negotiating  a  peace.     To  form  a  confederacy  capa- 
ble of  defending  Christendom  from  the  formidable 
inroads  of  the  Turkish  arms,  and  to  concert  effec- 
tual measures  for  the  extirpation  of  the  Lutheran 
heresy,  were  two  great  objects  which  Paul  had  much 
'  at  heart,  and  he  considered  the  union  of  the  Empe- 
ror with  the  King  of  France  as  an  essential  prelimi- 
nary to  both.     To  be  the  instrumer\t  of  reconciling 
these  contending  monarchs,  whom  his  predecessors, 
by  their  interested  and  indecent  intrigues,  had  so 
often  embroiled,  was   a  circumstance  which  could 
,    not  fail  of  throwing  distinguished  lustre  on  his  cha- 
racter and  administration.     Nor  was  he  without 
hopes,  that,  while  he  pursued  this  laudable  end,  he 
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BOOK  grandizing  of  which  he  did  not  neglect,  tliough  he 
^  ^^'  ^  aimed  at  it  with  a  less  audacious  anihition  than  was 
1538.  common  among  the  Popes  of  that  century.  Influ- 
enced by  these  considerations,  he  proposed  an  inter- 
view between  the  two  monarchs  at  Nice,  and  of- 
fered to  repair  thither  in  person,  that  he  might  act 
as  mediator  in  composing  all  their  differences. 
When  a  Pontiff  of  a  venerable  character,  and  of  a 
very  advanced  age,  was  willing,  from  his  zeal  for 
peace,  to  undargo  the  fatigues  of  so  long  a  journey, 
neither  Charles  nor  Francis  could  with  decency  de- 
cline the  interview.  But  though  both  came  to  the 
place  of  rendezvous,  so  great  was  the  difficulty  of 
adjusting  the  ceremonial,  or  such  the  remains  of 
distrust  and  rancour  on  each  side,  that  they  refused 
to  see  one  another,  and  every  thing  was  transacted 
by  the  intervention  of  the  Pope,  who  visited  them 
alternately.  With  all  his  zeal  and  ingenuity  he 
could  not  find  out  a  method  of  removing  the  obsta- 
cles which  prevented  a  final  accommodation,  parti- 
cularly those  arising  from  the  possession,  of  the 
Milanese ;  nor  was  all  the  weight  of  his  authority 
sufficient  to  overcome  the  obstinate  perseverance  of 
A  truce  of  either  monarch  in  asserting  his  own  claims.     At 

coDdudfd  ^^^^»  ^^^^  ^^  might  not  seem  to  have  laboured  alto- 

at  Nice,     gethcr  without  effect,  he  prevailed  on  them  to  sign 

a  truce  for  ten  years,  upoi)  the  same  condition  with 

the  former,  that  each  should  retain  what  was  now  in 

his  possession  %  and  in  the  mean  time  should  send 

«  Recueil  des  Traitez,  ii.  210.  Relatione  del  Nicolo  Tiepolo 
de  rAbocamento  di  Nizzu,  chez  Du  Mont  Corps  Diplomats 
par.  ii.  p.  174. 
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ambassadors  to  Rome,  to  discuss  their  pretensions  book 
at  leisure.  ^^       * 

Thus  ended  a  war  of  no  long  continuance,  but  1533, 
very  extensive  in  its  operations,  and  in  which  both 
parties  exerted  their  utmost  strength.  Though 
Francis  failed  in  the  object  that  he  had  principally 
in  view — the  recoveryof  the  Milanese — he  acquired, 
nevertheless,  great  reputation  by  the  wisdom  of  his 
measures  as  well  as  the  success  of  his  arms  in  re- 
pelling a  formidable  invasion ;  and  by  keeping  pos- 
session of  one  half  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy's  domi- 
nions, he  added  no  inconsiderable  accession  of 
strength  to  his  kingdom.  Whereas  Charles,  re- 
pulsed and  baffled,  after  having  boasted  so  arro- 
gantly of  victory,  purchased  an  inglorious  truce,  }yy 
sacrificing  an  ally  who  had  rashly  confided  too  much 
in  his  friendship  and  power.  The  unfortunate  Duke 
murmured,  complained,  and  remonstrated  against 
a  treaty  so  much  to  his  disadvantage,  but  in  vain ; 
he  had  no  means  of  redress,  and  was  obliged  to 
submit.  Of  all  his  dominions,  Nice,  with  its  de- 
pendencies, was  the  only  corner  of  which  he  him- 
self kept  possession.  He  saw  the  rest  divided  be- 
tween a  powerful  invader  and  the  ally  to  whose  pro  - 
tection  he  had  trusted,  while  he  remained  a  sad  mo- 
nument of  the  imprudence  of  weak  princes,  who, 
by  taking  part  in  the  quarrel  of  mighty  neighbours, 
between  whom  they  happen  to  be  situated,  are 
crushed  and  overwhelmed  in  the  shock. 

A  few  days  after  signing  the  treaty  of  truce,  the  Jntemew 
Emperor  set  sail  for  Barcelona,  but  was  driven  by  charieT 
contrary  winds  to  the  island  of  St.  Margaret  on  the  *?^  ^™'*- 
coast  of  Provence.     When  Francis,  who  happened  Aigues- 

mortes. 
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B  o  o  K  to  be  not  far  distant,  heard  of  this,  he  considered  it 
^  ^^*      as  an  office  of  civility  to  invite  him  to  take  shelter 
1538*^  in  his  dominions,  and  proposed  a  personal  inter- 
view with  him  at  Aigues-mortes.     The  Emperor, 
who  would  not  be  outdone  by  his  rival  in  complai- 
sance, instantly  repaired  thither.     As  soon  as  he 
cast  anchor  in  the  road,  Francis,  without  waiting 
to  settle  any  point  of  ceremony,  but  relying  impli- 
citly on  the  Emperor's  honour  for  his  security,  vi- 
sited him  on  board  his  galley,  and  was  received  and 
entertained  with  the  warmest  demotistrations  of  es- 
teem and  afiection.     Next  day  the  Emperor  repaid 
the  confidence  which  the  King  had  placed  in  him. 
He  landed  at  Aigues-niortes  with  as  little  precaution, 
and  met  with  a  reception  equally  cordial.     He  re- 
mained on  shore  during  the  night,  and  in  both  visits 
the  two  monarchs  vied  with  each  other  in  expres- 
sions of  respect  .and  friendship^.     After  twenty 
years  of  open  hostilities,  or  of  secret  enmity ;  after 
so  many  injuries  reciprocally  inflicted  or  endured ; 
after  having  formerly  given  the  lie,  and  challenged 
one  another  to  single  combat ;    after  the  Emperor 
had  inveighed  so  publicly  against  Francis  as  a  Prince 
void  of  honour  or  integrity ;  and  after  Francis  Uad 
accused  him  of  being  adce^sary  to  the  murder  of 
his  eldest  son,  such  an  interview  appears  altogether 
singular  and  even  unnatural.     But  the  history  of 
.  these  monarchs  abounds  with  such  surprising  trans- 
itions.    Frdm  implacable  hatred  they  appeared  to 
pass,  in  a  moment,  to  the  most  cordial  reconcile- 

**  Sandov.  Hist,  vol.  ii.  238.  Relation  de  TEntrevue  dc 
Charl.  V.  &  Fran.  I.  par  M.  de  la  Rivoire.  Hist,  de  Langued. 
par  D.  D.  De  Vic  &  Vaisette,  torn.  v.    Preuves,  p.  93, 
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ment ;  from  suspicion  and  distrust^  to  perfect  con-  book 
fidence  ;  and  from  practising  all  the  dark  arts  of  a  v^^^ 
deceitful  policy,  they  could  assume,,  of  a  sudden,  the     1^38. 
liberal  and  open  manners  of  two  gallant  gentlemen. 
The  Pope,  besides  the  glory  of  having  restored 
peace  to  Eurojpe,  gained,  according  to  his  expecta- 
tion, a  point  of  great  consequence  to  his  family,  by 
prevailing  on  the  Emperor  to  betroth  Margaret  of 
Austria,  his  natural  daughter,  formerly  the  wife  of 
Alexander  di  Medici,  to  his  grandson  Octavio  Far- 
nese,  and,  in  consideration  of  this  marriage,  to  be- 
stow  several  honours  and  territories  upon  his  future 
son-in-law.     A  very  tragical  event,  which  happened  The  assas- 
about  the  beginning  of  the  year  one  thousand  five  Alexander 
hundred  and  thirty-seven,  had  deprived  Margaret  of  ^^  Medici. 
her  first  husband.     That  young  Prince,  whom  the 
Emperor's  partiality  had  raised  to  the  supreme  power 
in  Florence,  upon  the  ruins  of  the  public  liberty, 
neglected  entirely  the  cares  of  government,  and 
abandoned  himself  to  the  most  dissolute  debauchery. 
Lorenzo  di  Medici,  his  nearest  kinsman,  was  not 
only  the  companion  but  director  of  his  pleasures, 
and,  employing  all  the  powers  of  a  cultivated  and 
inventive  genius  in  this  dishonourable  ministry, 
added  such  elegance  as  well  as  variety  to  vice,  as 
gained  him  an  absolute  ascendant  over  the  mind  of 
Alexander.     But  while  Lorenzo  seemed  to  be  sunk 
in  luxury,  and  affected  such  an  appearance  of  indo- 
lence and  effeminacy  that  he  would  not  wear  a 
sword,  and  trembled  at  the  sight  of  blood,  he  con- 
cealed under  that  disguise  a  dark,  designing,  auda- 
cious spirit.    Prompted  either  by  the  love  of  liberty, 
or  allured  by  the  hope  of  attaining  the  supreme 
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BOO  Kt>ower,  he  determined  to  assassinate  Alexander  bis 
^^  benefactor  and  friend.     Thoygh  he  long  revolved 

1538.  «  ^hls  design  in  his  mindy^his  reserved  and  susipicious 
temper  prevented  him  from  commufiicating  it  to 
any  person. whatever;  and  continuing  td*liye  with 
Alexander  in  their  usual  familiarity,  he,  one  night, 
under  pretence  of  having  secured  hini^aii  assigna- 
tion with  a  lady  of  high  rank,  wHom  he  had  often 
solicited,  drew  that  unwary  Prince  into  a  secret 
'  apartment  of  his  house,  and  there  stabbed  him, 
while  he  lay  carelessly  on  a  couch  expecting  the  ar- 
rival of  the  lady  whose  company  he  had  been  pro- 
mised. But  no  sooner  was  the  deed  done,  than 
standing  astonished,  and  struck  with  horror  at  its 
atrocity,  he  forgot,  in  a  moment,  all  the  motives 
which  had  induced  him  to  commit  it.  Instead  of 
rousing  the  people  to  recover  their  liberty  by  pub- 
lishing the  death  of  the  tyrant,  instead  of  taking 
any  step  towards  opening  his  own  way  to  the  dig- 
nity now  vacant,  he  locked  the  door  of  the  apart- 
ment,  and,  like  a  man  bereaved  of  reason  and  pre- 
sence of  mind,  fled  witl;i  the  utmost  precipitation 
out  of  the  Florentine  territories.  It  was  late  next 
morning  before  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  Prince 
was  known,  as  his  attendants,  accustomed  to  his 
irregularities,  never  entered  his  apartment  early. 
Cosmo  di  Immediately  the  chief  persons  in  the  state  as^em- 
piaced  at  hltd.  Being  induced  partly  by  the  zeal  of  Car- 
^h^pf*^  *'^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  house  of  Medici,  to  which  he  was 
tine  futc."  nearly  related,  partly  by  the  authority  of  Francis 
Guicciardini,  who  recalled  to  their  memory,  and  re- 
presented in  striking  colours,  the  caprice  as  well  as 
turbulence  of  their  ancient  popular  government. 
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they  agreed  to  place  Cosmcr  di  Medici,  a  youth  of  b  o  O  K 
dghteeti,  the  only. male  heir  of  that  iliustrious  hotise,      ^^* 
lat  the*head  of  £he  government ;  thongh  at  the  saime    i^^ 
time  such:  was  their  love  of  liberty,  that  they  estd- 
blishe4  iT^Veral  regulations  in  order  to  circomscrrbe 
and  moderate  his  power. 

Meanwhile  Lorenzo,  having  reached  a  place  of  His  go- 
safety,  niade  known  what  he  had  done  to  Philip  op^edby 
Strozzi  and  the  other  Florentines  who  had  been  theFioren* 
driven  into  eale,  or  who  had  voluntarily  retired '^''' '^"• 
when  the  republican  form  of  government  was  abo- 
lished, in  order  to  make  way  for  the  dominion  of  the 
Medici.  By  them  the  deed  ivas  extolled  with  ex* 
travagant  praises,  and  the  virtue  of  Lorenzo  was 
compared  with  that  of  the  elder  Brutus,  who  disre- 
garded the  ties  of  blood,  or  with  that  of  the  younger, 
who  forgot  the  friendship  and  favours  of  the  tyrant, 
that  they  might  preserve  or  recover  the  liberty  of 
then-  country*.  Nor  did  they  rest  satisfied  with 
em])ty  panegjrrics ;  they  immediately  quitted  their 
different  places  of  retreat,  assembled  forces,  ani- 
mated their  vassals  and  pa^zans  to  take  arms,  and 
to  seize  this  opportunity  of  re-establishing  the  pub- 
He  liberty  on  its  ancient  foundation.  Being  openly 
assisted  by  the  French  ambassador  at  Rome,  and 
secretly  encouraged  by  the  Pope,  who  bore  no  good- 
will to  the  house  of  Medici,  they  entered  the  Flo- 
rentine dominions  with  a  considerable  body  of  men. 
But  the  persons  who  had  elected  Cosmo  possessed 
not  only  the  means  of  supporting  his  government, 
but  alHlities  to  employ  them  in  the  most  proper 

«  Lcttere  di  Principi,  tom.  iii.  p.  $2. 
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BOOK  manner.  They  levied^  with  the  greatest  expedidon, 
^  '  *  _^  ft  good  number  of  troops ;  tbejr  endeavoured  by 
1638.  every  art  to  gain  the  citizens  of  greatest  authority^ 
and  to  render  the  administration  of  the  young 
Prince  agreeable  to  the  people*  Above  all,  they 
courted  the  Emperor's  protection,  as  the  only  firm 
foundation  of  Cosmo's  dignity  and  power.  Charles, 
knowing  the  propensity  of  the  Florentines  to  the 
friendship  of  France,  and  how  much  all  the  parti- 
zans  of  a  republican  government  detested  him  as 
the  oppressor  of  their  liberties,  saw  it  to  be  greatly 
for  his  interest  to  prevent  the  re-establishment  of 
the  ancient  constitution  in  Florence.  Fbr  this  rea- 
son,  he  not  only  acknowledged  Cosmo  as  head  of 
the  Florentine  state,  and  conferred  on  him  all  the 
tities  of  honour  with  which  Alexander  had  been  dig- 
nified, but  engaged  to  <defend  him  to  the  utmost ; 
and,  as  a  pledge  of  this,  ordered  the  commanders  of 
such  of  his  troops  as  were  stationed  on  the  frontiers 
of  Tuscany,  to  support  him  against  all  aggressors. 
3y  their  aid,  Cosmo  obtained  an  easy  victory  over 
the  exiles,  whose  troops  he  surprised  in  the  night* 
time,  and  took  most  of  the  chiefs  prisoners ;  an 
event  which  broke  all  their  measures,  and  fully  es- 
tablished his  own  authority.  But  though  he  was 
extremely  desirous  of  the  additional  honour  of 
marrying  the  Emperor's  daughter,  the  widow  of  his 
predecessor,  Charles,  secure  already  of  his  attach- 
ment, chose  rather  to  gratify  the  Pope  by  bestowing 
heron  his  nephew^  ' 

'  Jovii  Hist.  c.  vcviii.  p.  218,  &c.  Belcarii  Comment*  1.  xxii. 
p.  S»6.  Istoria  de  sui  Tempi  di  Giov.  Bat.  Adriani.  Yen.  1587. 
p.  10. 
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During  the  war  between  the  Bmperor  and  Fran*  book 
CIS,  an  event  had  happened  which  abated  in  some  vT^^ 
d^ee  the  warmth  and  cordiality  of  friendship    1698. 
which  had  long  subsisted  between  the  latter  and  ^p^°^ 
the  King  of  England.      James  the  Fifth  of  Scot-  tween 
land,  an  enterprising  young  Prince,  having  heard  and  Henry 
of  the  Emperor's  intention  to  invade  Provence,  was  ^^'^ 
so  fond  of  showing  that  he  did  not  yield  to  any  of  abate. 
his  ancestors  in  the  sincerity  of  his  attachment  to ' 
the  French  crown/ and  so  eager  to  distinguish 
himself  by  some  military  exploit,  that  he  levied  a 
body  of  troops  with  an  intention  of  leading  them 
in  person  to  the  assistance  of  the  King  of  France. 
Though  some  unfortunate  accident  prevented  his 
carrying  any  troops  into  France,  nothing  could  di- 
vert him  from  going  thither  in  person,     inrmiedi- 
ately  upon  his  landing,  he  hastened  to  Provence, 
but  had  been  detained  so  long  in  his  voyage,  that 
he  came  too  late  to  have  any  share  in  the  military 
operations,  and  met  the  King  on  his  return  after 
the  retreat  of  the  Imperialists.     But  Francis  was 
so  greatly  pleased  with  his  zeal,  and  no  less  with 
his  manners  and  conversation,  that  he  could  not 
refuse  him  his  daughter  Magdalen,  whom  he  de-* 
manded  in  marriage.    It  mortified  Henry  extreme-  Jan.  i. 
ly  to  see  a  Prince,  of  whom  he  was  immoderately    *^^^' 
jealous,  forpi  an  alliance,  from  which  he  derived 
such  an  accession  of  reputation  as  well  as  security  ^ 
He  could  not,  however,  with  decency,  oppose  Fran- 
cis's bestowing  his  daughter  upon  a  monarch  de- 
scended from  a  race  of  princes  the  most  ancient 

>  History  of  Scotland^  vol,  i. 
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BOOK  and  faithful  alHes  of  the  Freneh  crown.  But  when 
X  y^\^^  James,  upon  the  sudden  death  of  Magdalen,  de- 
15S6.  manded  as  bis  second  wife  Mary  of  Guise,  he  warm- 
ly solicited  Francis  to  deny  his  suit,  and,  ia  order 
to  disappoint  him,  asked  that  lady  in  marriage  for 
himself*  When  Francis  preferred  the  Scottish 
KingV  sincere  courtship  to  his  artful  and  malevo- 
lent, proposal,  he  discovered  much  dissatisfaction. 
The  pacification  agreed  upon  at  Nice,  and  the  fa- 
miliar interview  of  the  two  rivals  at  Aigues-mortes, 
filled  Henry's  mind  with  new  suspicions,  as  if 
Francis  had  altogether  renounced  his  friendship 
for  the  sake  of  new  connections  with  the  Empe- 
TheEmpe-  roT.  Charles,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  tem- 
Heniy.  f^^  ^^  ^^^  English  King,  and  watchful  to  ob- 
s^ve  all  the  shiftings  and  caprices  of  his  pas- 
sions, thought  this  a  favourable  opportunity  of 
renewing  his  negotiations  with  him,  which  had 
been  long  broken  off.  By  the  death  of  Queen  Ca- 
tharine, whose  interest  the  Emperor  could  not  with 
decency  have  abandoned,  the  chief  cause  of  their 
discord  was  removed;  so  that,  without  touching 
upon  the  delicate  question  of  her  divorce,  he  might 
now  take  what  measures  he  thought  most  effectual 
for  regaining  Henry  s  good-will.  For  this  purpose, 
he  began  with  proposing  several  marriage-treaties 
to  the  King.  He  offered  his  niece,  a  daughter  of 
the  King  of  Denmark,  to  Henry  himself;  he  de- 
manded the  Princess  Mary  for  one  of  the  Princes 
of  Portugal,  and  was  even  willing  to  receive  her  as 
the  King's  illegitimate  daughter^.     Though  none 

^  Menii  de  Ribier,  torn.  i.  496. 
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of  these  projected  alliances  ever  took  place,  or  per-  9  o  o  % 
haps  were  ever  seriously  intended,  they  occasioned  t  ^'   ^ 
jiuch  frequent  intercinirse  betwreen  the,  courts,  ai^d  '1538. 
so  many  reciprocal  professions  of  cinlity  and  es- 
-teem,  as  considerably  abated  the  edge  of  Henry's 
rancour  against  the  Emperor,  and  paved  the  way 
for  that  union  between  them   which  afterwarc^ 
proved  so  disadvantageous  to  the  French  King. 

The  ambitious  schemes  in  which  the  Emperor  Progress 
had  been  engaged,  and  the  wars  he  had  been  car-  tr^,^, 
rying  on  for  some 'years,  proved,  as  usual,  ex- 
tremely favourable  to  the  progress  of  the  Reformat 
don  in  Germany.  While  Charles  was  absent  upon 
his  African  expedition,  or  intent  on  bis  prcgects 
against  France,  his  chief  object  in  Germany  wfts  to 
prevent  the  dissentions  about  religion  from  dis- 
turbing the  public  tranquillity,  by  granting  such  in-^ 
dulgence  to  the  Protestant  Princes  as  might  induce 
them  to  concur  with  his  measures,  or  at  least  hin^ 
der  them  from  taking  part  with  his  rival.  For 
this  reason,  he  was  careful  to  secure  to  the  Pro- 
testants the  possession  of  all  the  advantages  which 
they  had  gained  by  the  articles  of  pacification 
at  Nuremberg,  in  the  year  one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two  ^ ;  and,  except  some  slight  trou*^ 
ble  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Imperial  diamber, 
they  met  with  nothing  to  disturb  them  in  the  exer-^ 
cise  of  their  religion,  or  to  interrupt  the  successful 
zeal  with  which  they  propagated  their  opinions. 

Meanwhile  the  Pope  continued  his  negotiations  Negotia- 
for  convoking  a  general   council ;    and  though  ?^*  "f 

^  Du  Mont  Corps  Diplom.  torn,  iv.  part.  ii.  p.  138. 
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BOOK  the  Protestants  had  expressed  great  dissatisfaction 
^^'  with  his  intention  to  fix  upon  Mantua  as  the  place 
^^^'^  of  meeting,  he  adhered  obstinately  to  his  choice, 
with  re-  and  issucd  a  bull  on  the  second  of  June  one  thousand 
a  gtaeral  five  hundred  and  thirty-six,  appointing  it  to  assem- 
couiidl     yg  III  ^|jg^^  ^j^y  Qjj  i\^Q  twenty-third  of  May  the 

year  following;  he  nominated  three  cardinals  to 
preside  in  his  name ;  enjoined  all  Christian  Princes 
to  countenance  it  by  their  authority,  and  invited  the 
prelates  of  every  nation  to  attend  in  person.  This 
summons  of  a  council,  an  assembly  which  from 
its  nature  and  intention  demanded  quiet  times,  as 
well  as  pacific  dispositions,  at  the  very  juncture  when 
the  Bmperor  was  on  his  march  towards  France,  and 
ready  to  involve  a  great  part  of  Europe  in  the  con* 
fusions  of  war,  appeared  to  every  person  extremely 
unseasonable.  It  was  intimated,  however,  to  all 
the  different  courts  by  nuncios  dispatched  on  pur-  ' 
pose^.  With  an  intention  to  gratify  the  Germans, 
the  Emperor,  during  his  residence  in  Rome^  had 
warmly  solicited  the  Pope  to  call  a  council ;  but 
being  at  the  same  time  willing  to  try  every  art  in 
order  to  persuade  Paul  to  depart  from  the  neutrality 
which  he  preserved  between  him  and  Francis,  he 
sent  Heldo  his  vice-chancellor  into  Germany,  along 
with  a  nuncio  dispatched  thither,  instructing  him 
to  second  all  the  nuncio^s  representations,  and  to 
enforce  them  with  the  whole  weight  of  the  Imperial 
Feb  25.  authority.  The  Protestants  gave  them  audience 
at  Smalkalde,  where  they  had  assembled  in  a  body 
in  order  to  receive  them.    But  after  weighing  aU 

^  PaU^yic.  Hist.  Cone.  Trii.  1 13, 
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their  arguments,  they  unanimously  refused  to  ac-  b  o  o  K 
knowledge  a  council  summoned  in  the  name  and  \  ^^'  ^^ 
by  the  authority  of  the  Pope  alone;  in  which  he     1538. 
assumed  the  sole  right  of  presiding ;  which  was  to 
be  held  in  a  city  not  only  far  distant  from  Germany, 
but  subject  to  a  Prince  who  was  a  stranger  to  them, 
and  closely  connopted  with  the  court  of  Rome; 
s&id  to  which  their  divines  could  not  repair  with 
safety,  especially  after  their  doctrines  had  been  stig« 
matized  in  the  very  bull  of  convocation  with  the 
name  of  heresy.     These  and  many  other  objections 
against  the  council,  which  appeared  to  them  unan- 
swerable, they  enumerated  in  a  large  m^inifesto, 
which  they  published  in  vindication  of  their  con* 
duct*. 

Against  this  the  court  of  Rome  exclaimed  as  a 
flagrant  proof  of  their  obstinacy  and  presumption, 
and  the  Pope  still  persisted  in  his  resolution  to  hold 
the  council  at  the  time  and  in  the  place  appointed. 
But  some  unexpected  difficulties  being  started  by  the  Octob.  8L 
Duke  ol  Mantua,  both  about  the  right  of  jurisdiction  ^^^* 
over  the  persons  who  resorted  to  the  council,  and 
the  security  of  his  capital  amidst  such  a  concourse 
x)f  strangers,  the  Pope,  after  fruitless  endeavours  to 
adjust  these,  first  prorogued  the  council  for  some 
months,  and  afterwards  transferring  the  place  of 
meeting  to  Vicenza,  in  the  Venetian  territories,  ap- 
pointed it  to  assemble  on  the  firdt  of  May  in  the 
following  year.  As- neither  the  Bmperor  nor  the 
French  King,  who  had  not  then  come  to  any  accom- 
modation, would  permit  tlieir  subjects  to  repair 

1  Sleidan,  I  xii.  123^  &c.  Seckend.  Com.  lib.  iii.  p.  143,  ^c 
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BOO  K  thither,  not  a  single  prelate  appeared  oa  the  day 
t^  y^*   M  prefixed ;  and  the  Pope,  that  hia  authority  might 
1538.    not  becooie  altogedier  contemptible  by  so  noany  in- 
effectual efforts  to  G^twoke  that  assembly,  put  off 
the  meeting  by  an  iade&ihe  prorogation  ™« 
A  partifd       But,  that  he  might  not  seem  to  have  turned  his 
tion  of      whole  attention  towards  a  reformation  which  he 

the  Po  ^e^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  accomplish,  while  he  neglected  that 
which  was  in  his  own  power^  he  deputed  a  certain 
numb^  of  cardinals  and  bishops,  with  full  authority 
to  inquire  into  the  abuses  and  corruptions  of  the 
Roman  eomi ;  and  to  propose  the  most  effectual 
method  <yf  removing  tbetn.  This  scrutiny,  under* 
taken  with  rduotaiice,  was  carried  on  slowly  and 
with  remissness.  All  defects  were  touched  with  a 
gentle  hand,  afraid  of  probing  too  deep,  or  of  dis- 
covering too  much.  But  even  by  this  partial  ex- 
asninatioa,  caany  irregularities  were  detected,  and 
miany  enormities  exposed  to  light,  while  the  re« 
medies  which  they  suggested  as  nK>st  proper,  were 
either  inadequate,  or  were  never  applied.  The  re- 
port and  resoltttion  of  these  deputies,  thougli  inr 
tended  to  be  kept  secret,  were  transmitted  by  some 
accident  into  Germany,  and,  being  inunediately 
made  public,  afforded  ample  matter  for  reflecdon 
and  triumph  to  the  Protestants'^.  On  the  one  hand 
they  demonstrated  the  necessity  (A  a  reformatioii  in 
the  head  as  well  as  the  members  of  the  chnrdb,  and 
even  pointed  out  many  of  the  corruptions  against 
which  Luther  and  his  followers  had  remottstrated 
with  the  greatest  vehemence.     They  showed,  on  the 

">  F.  Paul.  1 1 T.    Pallavic.  117.  "  Slcidari,  233. 
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Other  hand,  that  it  waa  vun  to  esqiect  thia  leSotma^  book 
tion  from  ecdesiastica  themselves,  who»  as  Luther  ^'' 
strongly  expressed  it,  piddkd  at  curing  warts*  while    i^, 
they  overlooked  or  C9nfirmed  ulcers*. 

The  earnestness  with  which  the  £m|NHror  seencdj  a  leagae 
at  first,  to  press  their  acquiesciBg  in  the  P(^'a  opp!^iti?n 
scheme  of  holding  a  coundl  in  Italy^  alarmed  the  ^  ^^  ^ 
Protestant  Princes  so  much,  that  they  thought  it  kaUe, 
prudent  to  strengthen  their  confederacy,  hy  ad<* 
mitting  several  new  members  who  soHcited  that 
privilege,  particularly  the  King  of  Denmark*  H^ldo^ 
who,  during  his  residence  in  Germany,  had  oh* 
served  all  the  advantages  which  they  derived  ixom 
that  union^  endeavoured  to  counterbalance  its  ef* 
fects  by  an  alliance  among  the  Catholic  powers  of 
the  Empire.    This  league^  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  HoIj/^  was  merely  defeneive ;  and,  though 
concluded  by  Heldo  in  Uie  Emperor's  name,  was 
afterwards  disowned  by  him^  and  subscribed  by  very 
few  PrincesP, 

The  Protestants  soon  got  intelligence  of  this  a^  alarms  the 
sociation,  notwithstanding  all  the  endeavouiis  of  the  anu. 
contracting  parties  to  conceal  it ;  and  their  zeal^ 
always  apt  to  suspect  and  to  dread,  even  to  excess^ 
every  thing  that  seemed  to  threaten  relipon,  in*« 
stantly  took  the  alarm,  as  if  the  Emperor  had  been 
just  ready  to  enter  upon  the  execution  of  aonaie  for- 
midable plan  for  the  extirpation  of  their  opinions. 
In  order  to  disappoint  this,  they  held  frequent  con-« 
sultatiions,  they  courted  the  Kings  (wf  France  and 

•Scck.l.  Hi.  164. 
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]i  O  O  K  England  with  great  assiduity,  and  even  began  (j 
^  ^^'  ^  think  of  raising  the  respective  contingents,  both  in 
^^^^  men  aild  monejr^  ivhich  they  were  obfiged  to  furnish 
by  the  treaty  of  Smalkalde.  But  it  was  not-  long 
before  they  were  convinced  that  these  apprehensions 
were  without  foundation,  and  that  the  Empo-or,  to^ 
whom  repose  was  absolutely  necessary  after  efforts 
so  much  beyond  his  strength  in  the  War  with 
France,  had  no  thoughts  of  disturbing  the  tran- 
quillity of  Germany.  As  a  proof  of  this^  at  an  in«^ 
terview  with  the  Protestant  Princes  in  Francfort, 
April  19.  his  ambassadors  agreed  that  all  concessions  in  their 
fftvour,  particularly  those  contained  in  the  pacifica« 
tion  of  Nurembei^,  should  continue  in  force  for 
fifteen  months ;  that  during  this  period  all  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Imperial  chamber  against  them 
should  be  suspended ;  that  a  conference  should  be 
held  by  a  few  divines  of  each  party,  in  order  to  dis- 
cuss the  points  in  controversy,  and  to  propose 
articles  of  accomniiodation,  which  should  be  laid 
before  the  next  diet.  Though  the  Emperor,  that 
he  might  not  irritate  the  Pope,  who  remonstrated 
i^ainst  the  first  part  of  this  agreement  as  impolitic, 
and  against  the  latter  as  an  impious  encroachment 
upon  his  prerogative,  never  formally  ratified  this 
convention,  it  was  observed  with  considerable  ex- 
actness, and  greatiy  strengthened  the  basis  of  that 
ecclesiastical  liberty  for  which  the  Protestants  con- 
tended^. 
April  24.  ;  A  few  dayid  after '  the  convention  at  Francfort, 
ti^n'^a"  Oeorge  Duke  of  Saxony  died,  and  hi&  death  was  an 

<F.Pru1,82.    Slcid.247.    Sepk.  l  iii.  200. 
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event  of  great  advanftige  to  the  Reformation.  That  book 
Prinoe,  the  head  of  the  Albertihe  or  younger  branch  ^^' 
of  the  Saxon  &mily,  possessed,  as  Marquis  of  Misnia  ^5^ 
«nd  Thuringia,  extensive  territories,  comprehending  blishcd  in 
'Dresden,  LeipMc,  and  other  cities  now  the  most  of  Saxony. 
considerable  in  the  electorate.  From  the  first  dawn 
of  the  Reformation,  he  had  been  its  enemy  as  avow- 
edly as   the  electoral  Princes  were  its  protectors, 
and  had  carried  on  his  opposition,  not  only  with 
all  the  seal  flowing  from  religious  prejudices^  but 
with  a  virulence  inspired  by  personal  antipathy  to 
Luther,  and  imbittered  by  the  domestic  animosity 
subsisting  between  him  and  the  ottier  branch  of  his 
family.    By  his  death  without  issue,  his  succession 
fell  to  his  brother  Henry,  whose  attachment  to  the 
Ftotestaht  religion  surpassed,  if  possible,  that  of 
his  predecessor  to  popery.     Henry  no  sooner  took 
possession  of  his  new  dominions,  than^  disregarding 
a.  clause  in  George's  will,  dictated  by  his  bigotry, 
whereby  he  bequtothed  all  his  territories  to  the 
Emperor  and  King  of  the  Romans,  if  his  brother 
should  attempt  to  make  any  innovation  in  religionj 
he  invited  some  Protestant  divines,  and  among 
them  Luther  himself,  to  Leipsic.     By  their  advice 
and  assistance,  he  overturned  in  a  few  weeks  the 
whole  system  of  ancient  rites,  establishing  the  full 
exercise  of  the  refdrmed  religion,  with  the  universal 
applause  of  his  subjects,  who  had  long  wished  for 
this  change,  which  the  authority  of  their  Duke  alone 
had  hitherto  prevented  ^  This  revolution  delivered 
the  Protestants  from  the  danger  to  which  they  were 

'  Sleidan,  249. 
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BOOK  exposed  by  having  an  inyetemte  enemy  sittmted  in 
^  ^^     the  middle  of  their  territories ;  wd  they  had  now 
1^1^  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  that  the  po^aessions  ^ 
the  Princes  and  cities  attached  to  the^  cause  ex** 
tended  in  one  great  and  almost  untHrqlieA  line 
*     from  the  shore  of  the  Baltic  to  the  baDka  of  the 
Rhine. 
A  mutiny      Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  ^ce  at  Nicc^ 
perid  ^  &n  event  happened^  which  satisfied  all  Eurppie  that 
*~<»p*-     Charles  had  prosecuted  the  war  to  the  utmost  ex- 
tremity that  the  state  of  his  affairs  would  permit 
Vast  arrets  were  due  to  his  troops,  whom,  he  had 
long  amused  with  vain  hopes  and  pomiaes.    As 
th^y  now  foresaw  what  little  attention  would  be 
paid  to  their  demands,  when  by  the  re^establishment 
of  peace  their  services  became  of  less  impovtanee* 
they  lost  all  patience,  brol^e  out  into  an  open  mutiny, 
and  declared  that  they  thought  themselves  entitled 
to  seize  by  violence  what  was  detained  from  them 
contrary  to  all  justice.  Npr  was  this  spirit  of  sedition 
confined  to  one  part  of  the  Smperor's  dominions ; 
the  mutiny  was  almo$t  as  general  as  the  grievance 
which  gave  rise  to  iL  The  soldiers  in  the  Milanese 
plundered  the  open  country  without  eontroU  and 
filled  the  capital  itself  with  consternation.     Those 
in  garrison  at  Goletta  threatened  to  give  up  that 
important  fortress  to  Barbarossa.     In  Sieily  the 
troops  proceeded  to  still  greater  excesses  :  having 
driven  away  their  officers,  they  elected  others  in 
their  stead,  defeated  a  body  of  men  whom  the  Vice^ 
roy  sent  against  them,  took  and  pillaged  several 
cities,  conducting  themselves  all  the  while  in  such  a 
manner,  that  their  operations  resembled  rather  the 
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regular  proceedings  of  a  concerted  rebellion,  than  book 
the  rashness  and  violence  of  military  mutiny.  But  .  ^'  ^ 
by  the  address  and  prudence  of  the  Generals,  who,     103% 
partly  by  borrowing  money  in  their  own  name,  or 
in  that  of  their  master,  partly  by  extorting  large 
sums  from  the  cities  in  their  respective  provinces, 
raised  what  was  sufficient  to  discharge  the  arrears 
of  the  soldiers,  these  insurrections  were  quelled. 
The  greater  part  of  the  troops  were  disbanded,  such 
a  number  only  being  kept  in  pay  as  was  necessary 
for  garrisoning  the  principal  towns,  and  protecting 
the  sea-coasts  from  the  insults  of  the  Turks*. 

It  was  happy  for  the  Emperor  that  the  abilities  of  Cortes  of 
his  generals  extricated  him  out  of  these  difficulties,  hjid  at 
which  it  exceeded  his  own  power  to  have  removed*  Toledo. 
He  had  depended,  as  his  chief  resource  for  discharg-i 
ing  the  arrears  due  to  his  soldiers,  upon  the  subsi- 
dies which  he  expected  from  his  Castilian  subjects. 
For  this  purpose,  he  assembled  the  Cortes  of  Cas- 
tile at  Toledo ;  and  having  represented  to  them  the 
extraordinary  expense  of  his  military  operations^  to«» 
gether  with  the  great  debts  in  which  diese  had  ne- 
cessarily involved  him,  he  proposed  to  levy  such 
supplies  as  the  present  exigency  of  his  affairs  de- 
manded, by  a  general  excise  on  commodities.     But  The  com- 
the  Spaniards  already  felt  themselves  oppressed  with  SiMati"*^ 
a  load  of  taxes  unknown  to  their  ancestors.     They  t>on  ^ 
had  often  complained  that  their  country  was  drained  semblyl 
not  only  of  its  wealth  but  of  its  inhabitants,  in  order 
to  prosecute  quarrels  in  which  it  was  not  interested, 
and  to  fight  battles  from  which  it  could  reap  no 

»  Jovii  Histor.  1.  xxxvii.  203  c.    Sandov.  Ferreras,  ix.  209. 
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BOOK  benefit;  and  they  determined  not  to  add  voluntarily 
^  ^'   M  to  their  own  burdens,  or  to  furnish  the  Emperor 
15S9.    with  the  means  6f  engaging  in  new  enterprises,  no 
less  ruinous  to  the  kingdom  than  most  of  those 
which  he  had  hitherto  carried  on.     The  nobles,  in 
particular,  inveighed  with  great  vehemence  against 
the  imposition  proposed,  as  an  encroachment  upon 
the  valuable  and  distinguishing  privilege  of  their  or- 
der, that  of  being  exempted  from  the  pajrment  of 
any  tax.     They  demanded  a  conference  with  the 
representatives  of  the  dties  concerning  the  state  of 
the  nation.     They  contended  that  if  Charles  would 
imitate  the  example  of  his  predecessors,  who  had 
resided  constantly  in  Spain,  and  would  avoid  en- 
tangling himself  in  a  multiplicity  of  transactions 
foreign  to  the  concerns  of  his  Spanish  dominions, 
the  stated  revenues  of  the  crown  would  be  fully  suffi- 
cient to  defray  the  necessary  expenses  of  govern- 
ment.    They  represented  to  him,  that  it  would  be 
unjust  to  lay  new  burdens  upon  the  people,  while 
this  prudent  and  effectual  method  of  re-establishing 
public  credit,  and  securing  national  opulence,  was 
totally  neglected  ^     Charles,  after  employing  argu- 
ments, entreaties,  and  promises,  but  without  suc- 
cess, in  order  to  overcome  their  obstinacy,  dismissed 
The  an.     the  assembly  with  great  indignation.     From  that 
stSutionof  period  neither  the  nobles  nor  the  prelates  have  been 
the  Cortes  called  to  these  assemblies,  on  pretence  that  such  as 

•ubrerted.  -»    .  , ,.  in  «  • 

pay  no  part  of  the  puhhc  taxes  should  not  claim 
any  vote  in  laying  them  on.  None  have  been  ad« 
mitted  to  the  Cortes  but  th^  procurators  or  represent 

^  Sandov.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  269. 
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tatives  of  eighteen  cities.  These^  to  the  number  of  b  O  o  K 
thirty-six,  being  two  fronx  each  community,  form  an  ,_^^^ 
assembly  which  bears  no  resemblance  either  in  \^f 
power  or  dignity  or  independence  to  the  ancient 
Ck)rtes,  and  are  absolutely  at  the  devotion  of  the 
court  in  all  their  determinations".  Thus  the  im- 
prudent zdal  with  which  the  Castilian  nobles  had 
supported  the  regal  prerogative,  in  opposition  to  the 
claims  of  the  commons  during  the  commotions  in 
the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-one, 
proved  at  last  fatal  to  their  own  body.  By  enablfng 
Charles  to  depress  one  of  the  orders  in  the  state, 
they  destroyed  that  balance  to  which  the  constitu- 
tion owed  its,  security,  and  put  it  in  his  power,  or  in 
that  of  his  successors,  to  humble  the  other,  and  to 
strip  it  gradually  of  its  most  valuable  privileges. 

At  that  time,  however,  the  Spanish  grandees  still  T!**  ^P*" 
possessed  extraordinary  power  as  well  as  privileges,  dee?  stiU* 
which  they  exercised  and  defended  with  an  haughti-  J?^"^. 
ness  peculiar  to  themselves.     Of  this  the  Emperor  leges, 
himself  had  a  mortifying  proof  during  the  meeting 
of  the  Cortes  at  Toledo.     As  he  was  returning  one 
day  from  a  tournament  accompanied  by  most  of  the 
nobility,  one  of  the  serjeants  of  the  court,  out  of 
officious  zeal  to  clear  the  way  for  the  Emperor, 
struck  the  Duke  of  Infantado's  horse  with  his  batoon, 
which  that  haughty  grandee  resenting,  drew  hi$ 
sword,  beat  and  wounded  the  officer.    Charles,  pro- 
voked at  such  an  insolent  deed  in  his  presence,  im« 
medi^itely  ordered  Ronquillo  the  judge  of  the  court 

"  Sandov.  Hint.    Le  Science  du  Governement^  par  M.  do 
Real^  torn,  ii,  p.  102. 
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B  o  o  R  to  arrest  the  Duke ;  Bonquillo  advanced  to  execute 
^^'*      his  charge,  when  the  eonstabk  of  Castile  interpos- 
ifidSL     ^"&  checked  him»  darmed  the  right  of  jurisdiction 
over  a  grandee  as  a  privilege  of  his  office,  and  con- 
ducted Infantado  to  his  own  apartment.     All  the 
nobles  present  were  so  pleased  with  the  boldness  of 
the  constable  in  asserting  the  rights  of  their  order» 
that,  deserting  the  Emperor,  they  attended  him  to 
his  house  with  infinite  applauses,  and  Charles  re- 
turned to  the  palace  unaccompanied  by  any  person 
but  the  Cardinal  Tavera.     The  Emperor,  how  sen- 
sible soever  of  the  affront,  saw  the  danger  of  irri- 
tating a'  jealous  and  high-spirited  order  of  men, 
whom  the  slightest  appearance  of  offence  might  drive 
to  the  most  unwarrantable  extremities.     For  that 
reason,  instead  of  straining  at  any  ill-timed  exertion 
of  his  prerogative,  he  prudently  connived  at  the  ar- 
rogance of  a  body  too  potent  for  him  to  control,  and 
sent  next  morning  to  the  Duke  of  Infantado,  offer- 
ing to  inflict  what  punishment  he  pleased  on  the 
person  who  had  affronted  him.      The  Duke,  con- 
sidering this  as  a  full  reparation  to  his  honour,  in- 
stantly forgave  the  officer ;  bestowing  on  him,  be- 
sides, a  considerable  present  as  a  compensation  for 
his  wound.    Thus  the  af&ir  was  entirely  forgotten  *  J 
nor  would  it  have  deserved  to  be  mentioned,  if  it 
were  not  a  striking  example  of  the  high  and  inde- 
pendent spirit  of  the  Spanish  nobles  in  that  age,  as 
well  as  an  instance  of  the  Emperor*s  dexterity  in 
accommodating  his  conduct  to  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  was  placed. 

'  Sandov.  ii.  274.    Ferreras^  ix«  212.    Miniana^  1 13. 
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Charles  w^as  far  froiA  disdover ing  the  same  eon-  BOOR 
descensidn  or  lenity  towards  the  citizens  of  Ghent,  ^  ^^* 
who  not  long  after  broke  out  into  opeh  rebellion     1539. 
against  his  government.   An  event  which  happened  J.^*"^^" 
in  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty-  Gh^nt. 
six^  gave  occasion  to  this  rash  insurrection,  so  fatal 
to  that  flourishing  city.     At  that  time  the  Queen- 
dowager  of  Hungary,  Governess  of  the  Netherlands, 
having  received  orders  from  her  brother  to  invade 
France  with  all  the  forces  which  she  could  raise,  she 
assembled  the  States  of  the  United  Provinces,  and 
obtained  from  them  a  subsidy  of  twelve  hundred 
thousand  florins,  to  defray  the  expense  of  that  un- 
dertaking.    Of  this  sum,  the  county  of  Flanders 
was  obliged  to  pay  a  third  part  as  its  proportion. 
But  the  citizens  of  Ghent,  the  most  considerable  Preten- 
city  in  that  country,  averse  to  a  war  with  France,  cjuzcns. 
with  which  they  carried  on  an  extensive  and  gain- 
ful commerce,  refused  to  pay  their  quota,  and  con-« 
tended,  that  in  consequence  of  stipulations  between 
them  and  the  ancestors  of  their  present  sovereign 
the  Emperor,  no  tax  could  be  levied  upon  them, 
unless  they  had  given  their  express  consent  to  the 
imposition  of  it.     The  Governess,  on  the  other 
hand,  maintained,  that  as  the  subsidy  of  twelve  hun- 
dred thousand  florins  had  been  granted  by  the  States 
of  Flanders,  of  which  their  representatives  were 
members,  they  were  bound,  of  course,  to  conform 
to  what  was  enacted  by  them,  as  it  is  the  first  prin-  - 
ciple  in  society,  on  which  the  tranquillity  and  order 
of  government  depend,  that  the  inclinations  of  the 
minority  must.be  overruled  by  the  judgement  and 
decision  of  the  superior  number. 

VOL.  II.  2  k  '     ,  ' 
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BOOK     The  citizens  of  Ghent,  however,  were  not  willing 
^^'     to  relinquish  a  privilege  of  such  high  importance  as 
that  which  they  claimed.  Having  been  accustomed, 
under  the  government  of  the  hoqse  of  Burgundjr, 
to  enjoy  extensive  immunities,  and  to  be  treated 
with  much  indulgence,  they  disdained  to  sacrifice 
to  the  delegated  power  of.  a  regent,  those  rights 
and  liberties  which  they  had  often  and  successfully 
asserted  against  their  greatest  Princes.  TheQueen, 
though  she  endeavoured  at  first  to  soothe  them,  and 
to  reconcile  them  to  their  duty  by  various  conces-. 
sions,  was  at  last  so  much  irritated  by  the  obstinacy 
with  which  they  adhered  to  their  claim,  that  she 
ordered  all  the  citizens  of  Ghent,  on  whom  she 
could  lay  hold  in  any  part  of  the  Netherlands,  to  be 
arrested.  But  this  rasji  action  made  an  impression 
very  different  from  what  she  expected,  on  men 
whose  minds  were  agitated  with  all  the  violent  pas- 
sions which  indignation  at  oppression  and  zeal  for 
liberty  inspire.     Less  aiFected  with  the  danger  of 
their  friends  and  companions,  than  irritated  at  the 
Governess,  they  openly  despised  her  authority,  and 
sent  deputies  to  the  other  towns  of  Flanders,  con- 
juring them  not  to  abandon  their  country  at  such 
a  juncture,  but  to  concur  with  them  in  vindicating 
its  rights  against  the  encroachments  of  a  woman, 
who  either  did  not  know  or  did  not  regard  their  im- 
munities.    All  but  a  few  inconsiderable  towns  de- 
clined entering  into  any  confederacy  against  the 
Governess ;  they  joined,  however,  in  petitioning  her 
to  put  off  the  term  for  pajrment  of  the  tax  so  long, 
that  they  might  have  it  in  their  power  to  send  some 
of  their  number  into  Spain,  ui  order  to  lay  their 
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title  to  exemption  before  their  sovereign^    This  she  BOOK 
granted  with  «ome  difficulty*  But  Charles  received  ^^      •    ^ 
their  commissioners  with  an  haughtiness  to  which     \5s^ 
they  were  notaccustomed  from  their  ancientPrinces, 
and>  enjoining  them  to  yield  the  same  respectful 
obedience  to  his  sister,  which  they  owed  to  him  iii 
person,  remitted  the  examination  of  their  claim  to 
the  council  of  Malines.     This  court,  which  is  pro^ 
perly  a  standing  committee  of  the  parliament  or 
states  of  the  country,  and  whidi  possesses  the  su« 
preme  jurisdiction  in  all  matters  civil  as  well  as  cri« 
minal3^,  pronounced  the  claim  of  the  citizens  of 
Ghent  to  be  ill-founded,  and  appointed  tfaem  forth-*         ' 
with  to  pay  their  proportion ,  of  the  tax. 

Enraged  at  this  decision,  which  they  considered  Hiejr  take 
as  n^^riously  unjust^  and  rendered  desperate  on  ^^'t^ 
seeing  their  rights  betrayed  by  that  very  court  which  s^bnat  to 
was  bound  to  protect  them,  the  people  of  Ghent 
ran  to  arms  in  a  tumultuary  manner,  drove  such  of 
the  nobility  as  resided  among  them  out  of  the  cky; 
secured  several  of  th^  Emperor  s  officers ;  put  one 
of  them  to  the  torture,  whom  they  accused  of  hav« 
ing  stolen  or  destroyed  the  record  that  contained  a 
ratification  of  the  privileges  of  exemption  from  taxes 
which  they  pleaded ;  chose  a  council,  to  which  they 
con^mitted  thedirection  of  theii"  affairs;  gave  orders 
for  repairing  and  adding  to  their  fortifications;  and 
openly  erected  the  standard  of  rebellion^  against 

r  Descrittione  di  tuUi  Paesi  Bassi  di  Lud.  Guicciardini.  Ant.   ' 
1571.fol,p.53. 

'  Memoires  sur  la  Rerolte  de  Gantois  en  1539,  par  Jean 
d' Hollander,  crits  en  164?.  A  la  Haye,  1747.  P.  Heuter. 
Rer.  Austr.  lib.  xl  p.  26^  Sandov.  Histor.  torn.  ii.  p.  282. 
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BOO  K  their  sovereim.     Sensible  however  of  their  inabi- 
^      '      lity  to  support  what  their  zeal  had  prompted  them 
1539;-    to  undertake,  and  desirous  of  securing  a  protector 
against  the  formidable  forces  by  which  they  might 
expect  soon  to  be  attacked,  they  sent  some  of  their 
number  to  Francis,  offering  not  only  to  acknowledge 
him  as  their  sovereign,  and  to  put  him  in  imme- 
diate possession  of  Ghent,  but  to  assist  him  with  all 
their  forces  in  recovering  those  provinces  in  the 
Netherlands,  which  had  anciently  belonged  to  the 
crown  of  France,  and  had  been  so  lately  re-united 
to  it  by  the  decree  of  the  parliament  of  Paris.  This 
unexpected  proposition,  coming  from  persons  who 
had  it  in  their  power  to  have  performed  instantly 
one  part  of  what  they  undertook,  and  who  could 
contribute  so  effectually  towards  the  execution  of 
the  whole,  opened  great  as  well  as  alluring  pro- 
spects to  Francis's  ambition.  The  counties  of  Flan- 
ders and  Artois  were  of  greater  value  than  the 
duchy  of  Milan,  which  he  had  so  long  laboured  to 
.  acquire  with  passionate  but  fruitless  desire ;  their 
situation  with  respect  to  Frtoce  rendered  it  more 
easy  to  conquer  or  to  defend  them ;  and  they  might 
be  formed  into  a  separate  principality  for  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  no  less  suitable  to  liis  dignity  than  that 
which  his  father  aim^d  at  obtaining.     To  this  the 
Flemings,  who  were  acquainted  with  the  French 
manners  and  government,  would  not  have  been 
averse ;  and  his  own  subjects,  weary  of  their  destruc- 
tive expeditions  into  Italy,*^ would  have  turned  their 
arm^  towards  this  quarter  with  more  good-will,  and 
defines    ^^^^  greater  vigour.  Several  considerations,  never- 
ihcir offer;  theless,  flrcvented  Francis  from  laying  hold  of  this 
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opportunity,  the  most  favourable  in  appearance  book 
which  had  ever  presented  itself,  of  extending  his  ^^^ 
own  dominions  or  distressing  the  Emperor.  From  1539/ 
the  time  of  their  interview  at  .  Aigues-mortes, 
Charles  had  continued  to  court  the  King  of  France 
with  wonderful  attention  ;  and  often  flattered  him 
with  hopes  of  gratifying  at  last  hi?  wishes  concern- 
ing the  Milanese,  by  granting  the  investiture  of  it 
either  to  him  or  to  one  of  his  sons.  But  though 
these  hopes  and  promises  were  thrown  out  with  no 
other  intention  than  to  detach  him  from  his  confe- 
deracy with  the  Grand  Seignior,  or  to  raise  suspi- 
cions in  Solyman*s  mind  by  the  appearance  of  a 
cordial  and  familiar  intercourse  subsisting  between 
the  courts  of  Paris  and  Madrid,  Francis  was  weak 
enough  to  catch  at  the  shadow  by  which  he  had 
been  so  often  amused^^and,  from  eagerness  to  seize 
It,  relinquished  what  must  have  proved  a  more  sub- 
stantial acquisition.  Besides  this,  the  Dauphin, 
jealous  to  excess  of  his  brother,  and  unwilling  that 
a  Prince  who  seemed  to  be  of  a  restless  and  enter- 
prising nature  should  obtain  an  establishment, 
which  from  its  situation  might  be  considered  al- 
most as  a  domestic  one,  made  use  of  Montmo- 
rency, who,  by  a  singular  piece  of  good  fortune,  was 
at  the  same  time  the  favourite  of  the  father  and  of , 
the  son,  to  defeat  the  application  of  the  Flemings, 
and  to  divert  the  King  from  espousing  their  cause. 
Montmorency;  accordingly,  represented,  in  strong 
terms,  the  reputation  and  power  which  Francis 
would  acquire  by  recovering  that  footing  which  he 
had  formerly  in  Italy,  and  that  nothing  could  be  so 
efficacious  to  overcome  the  Emperor's  aversion  to 
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h  6  o  K  this,  as  a  sacred  adherence  to  the  truce,  and  reftis- 
^  ^''      ing,  on  an  occasion  so  inviting,  to  countenance  the 
i^^  rebellious  subjects  of  his  rival.     Frauds,  apt  of 
himself  to  overrate  the  value  of  the  Milanese,  be* 
cause  he  estimated  it  from  the  length  of  time  as 
well  as  from  the  great  efforts  which  he  had  em- 
ployed in  order  to  reconquer  it,  and  fond  of  every 
action  which  had  the  appearance  of  generosity,  as- 
sented without  difficulty  to  sentiments  so  agreeable 
to  his  own,  rejected  the  propositions  of  the  citizens 
of  Ghent,  and  dismissed  their  deputies  with  an 
harsh  answer *• 
commu^        Not  Satisfied  with  this,  by  a  further  refinement 
Scir  hi-    ^^  generosity,  he  communicated  to  the  Eioperor 
tentioM  to  his  wholc*  negotiation  with  the  malecontents,  and 
^e    mpe-  ^jj  ^j^^^  j^^  knew  of  their  schemes  and  intentions*^. 

This  convincing  proof  of  Francis's  disinterested^ 
ness  relieved  Charles  from  the  most  disquieting 
apprehensions,  and  opened  a  way  to  extricate  him- 
self out  of  all  his  difficulties.  He  had  already  re- 
ceived full  information  of  all  the  transactions  in 
the  Netherlands,  and  of  the  rage  with  which  the 
people  of  Ghent  had  taken  arms  against  his  go- 
vernment. He  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  genius  and  qualities  of  his  subjects  in  that 
country ;  with  their  love  of  liberty ;  their  attach- 
ment to  their  ancient  privileges  and  customs ;  as 
well  as  the  invincible  obstinacy  with  which  their 
minds,  slow  but  firm  and  persevering,  adhered  to 
any  measure  on  which  they  had  deliberately  re- 

a  Mem.  de  Bellay,  p.  263.    P.  Heuter.  Rer.  Austr.  lib.  xi. 
263. 

^  Sandov.  Histor.  torn.  ii.  284. 
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solved.     He  easily  saw  what  encouragement  and  bo  O  K 
support  they  might  have  derived  from  the  assist-  s^\^ 
ance  of  France ;  and  though  now  free  from  any     1639. 
danger  in  that  quarter,  he  was  still  sensible  that 
some  immediate  as  well  as  vigorous  interposition 
was  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  the  spirit  of 
disafi^ion  from  spreading  in  a  country  where  the 
number  of  cities,  the  multitude  of  people,  together 
with  the  great  wealth  diffused  among  them  by  com- 
merce, rendered  it  peculiarly  formidable,  and  would 
supply  it  with  inexhaustible  resources.     No  expe-  Chao-les's 
dient,  after  long  delibei:ation,  appeared  to  him  so  tions  in- 
effectual as  his  going  in  person  to  the  Nether- ?e""ngWs 
lands  ;  and  the  Governess  his  sister,  being  of  the  the  Ne- 
same  opinion,  warmly  solicited  him  to  undertake  ^^^^"^^^^  * 
the  journey.     There  were  only  two  routes  which 
he  could  take ;  one  by  land  through  Italy  and  Ger- 
many, the  other  entirely  by  sea,  from  some  port  in 
Spain  to  one  in  the  Low-Countries.      But  the  for- 
mer was  more  tedious  than  suited  the  present  exi« 
gency  of  his  affairs ;  nor  could  he  in  consistency 
with  his  dignity,  or  even  his  safety,  pass  through 
Germany  without  such  a  train  both  of  attendants 
ahd  of  troops,  as  would  have  added  greatly  to  the 
time  that  he  must  have  consumed  in  his  journey : 
the  latter  was  dangerous  at  this  season,  and,  while 
he  remained  uncertain  with  respect  to  the  friend-C 
ship  of  the  King  of  England,  was  not  to  be  ventur- 
ed upon,  unless  under  the  convoy  of  a  powerful 
fleet.     This  perplexing  situation,  in  which  he  was  Proposea 
uhder  the  necessity  of  choosing,  and  did  not  kno(<r  j^J^^gj^ 
what  to  choose,  inspired  him  at  last  with  the  sih-*France : 
guiar  and  seemingly  extravagant  thought  of  passing 
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BOOK  through  France,  as  the  iport  expedilioiffi  way  of 
^^'      reaching  the  Netherlands.      He  proposed  in  his 
\^i/  council  to  demand  Francis's  permission  for  that 
purpose.    All  his  counsellors  joined  with  one  voice 
in  condemning  the  measure  as  no  less  rash  than 
unprecedented,  and  which  must  infallibly  expose 
him  to  disgrace  or  danger ;  to  disgrace,  if  the  de- 
mand were  rejected  in  the  manner  that  he  had  rea- 
son to  expect  J  to'  danger,  if  he  put  his  person  in 
the  power  of  an  enemy  whom  he  had  often  offend- 
,  ed,  who  had  ancient  injuries  to  revenge,  as  well  as 

subjects  of  present  contest  still  remaining  undeci- 
ded* But  Charles,  who  had  studied  the  character 
of  his  rival  with  greater  care  and  more  profound 
discernment  than  any  of  his  ministers,  persisted  in 
his  plan,  and  flattered  himself  that  it  might  be 
accomplished  not  only  without  danger  to  his  own 
person,  but  even  without  the  expense  of  any  con- 
qession  detrimental  to  his  crown, 
to  which  With  this  view  he  communicated  the  matter  to 
consents.  ^^^^  French  ambassador  at  his  court,  and  sent  Gran- 
ville his  chief  minister  to  Paris,  in  order  to  obtain 
from  Francis  permission  to  pass  through  bis  do- 
minions, and  to  promise  that  he  would  soon  settle 
the  affair  of  tHe  Milanes(^  to  his  satisfaction.  But 
at  the  same  time  he  entreated  that  Francis  would 
not  exact  any  new  promise,  or  even  insist  on  for- 
mer engagements,  at  this  juncture,  lest  whatever 
he  should  grant,  under  hU  present  circumstances, 
might  seem  rather  to  be  extorted  by  necessity,  than 
t6  flow  from  friendship  or  the  love  of  justice. 
Francis,  instead  of  attending  to  the  snare  which 
such  a  slight  artifice  scarcely  concealed,  was  so 
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dazzled  with  the  splendour  of  overcoming  an  ene-  book 
my  by  acts  of  generosity,  and  so  pleased  with  the  l  ^^'   j 
air  of  superiority  which  the  rectitude  and  disinter-     1539. 
estedness  of  his  proceedings  gave  him  on  this  occa- 
sion, that  he  at  once  assented  to  all  that  was  de- 
manded.    Judging  of  the  Emperor's  heart  by  his 
own,  he  ima^ned  that  the  sentiments  of  gratitude, 
arising  from  the  remembrance  of  good  offices  and 
liberal  treatment,  would  determine  him  more  forci- 
bly to  fulfill  what  he  had  so  often  promised,  than 
the  most  precise  stipulations  that  could  be  inserted 
in  any  treaty. 

Upon  this,  Charles,  to  whom  every  moment  was  His  recq>- 
precious,  set  out,  notwithstanding  the  fears  ^ndthJISng- 
suspicions  of  his  Spanish  subjects,  with  a  small  but  ^^^* 
splendid  train  of  about  an  hundred  persons.  At 
Bayonne,  on  the  frontiers  of  France,  he  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Dauphin  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
attended  by  the  Constable  Montmorency.  The 
two  Princes  offered  to  go  into  Spain,  and  to  remain 
there  as  hostages  for  the  Emperor's  safety;  but 
this  he  rejected,  declaring,  that  he  relied  with  im- 
plicit confidence  on  the  King's  honour,  and  had 
never  demanded,  nor  would  accept  of,  any  other 
pledge  for  his  security.  In  all  the  towns  through 
which  he  passed,  the  greatest  possible  magnificence 
was  displayed ;  the  magistrates  presented  him  the 
keys  of  the  gates ;  the  prison -doors  were  set  open ; 
and,  by  the  royal  honours  paid  to  him^  he  appear- 
ed more  like  the  sovereign  of  the  country  than  a 
foreign  prince.  The  King  advanced  as  far  as  Cha- 
telherault  to  meet  him  ;  their  interview  was  distin-  1540. 
guished  by  the  warmest  expressions  of  friendship 
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BOOK  and  regard.  They  proceeded  together  towards 
^''  P&ris,  and  presented  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  city, 
154q/  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  two  rival  monarchs, 
whose  enmity  had  disturbed  and  laid  waste  Europe 
during  twenty  years,  making  their  solemn  entry 
together  with  all  the  symptoms  of  a  confidential 
harmony,  as  if  they  had  forgotten  for  ever  past 
injuries,  and  would  not  revive  hostilities  for  the 
future  ^ 
The  Em*  Charles  remained  six  days  at  Pifris ;  but'  amidst 
Uciude!^  the  perpetual  caresses  of  the  French  court,  and  the 
various  entertainments  contrived  to  amuse  or  to 
do  him  honour,  he  discovered  an  extreme  im< 
patience  to  continue  his  journey,  arising  as  much 
from  an  apprehension  of  danger  which  constantly 
haunted  him,  as  from  the  necessity  of  his  presence 
in  the  Low-Countries.  Consdous  of  the  disinge- 
nuity  of  his  own  intentions,  he  trembled  when  he 
reflected  that  some  fatal  accident  might  betray 
them  to  his  rival,  or  lead  him  to  suspect  them ; 
and  though  his  artifices  to  conceal  them  should  be 
successful,  he  could  not  help  fearing  that  motives 
of  interest  might  at  last  triumph  over  the  scruples 
of  honour,  and  tempt  Francis  to  avail  himself  of 
the  advantage  now  in  his  hands.  Nor  were  there 
wanting  persons  among  the  French  ministers,  who 
advised  the  King  to  turn  his  own  arts  against  the 
Emperor,  and,  as  the  retribution  due  for  so  many 
instances  of  fraud  or  falsehood,  to  seize  and  detain 
his  person  until  he  granted  him  full  satisfaction 
with  regard  to  all  the  just  claims  of  the  French 

«  Thuan.  Hist.  lib.  i.  c  14.    Mem.  de  Bellay,  264. 
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crown.   But  no  consideratidn  could  induce  Ftrmck  book 
to  violate  the  &ith  which  he  had  pledged ;  nor  could  ^^^\. 
any  argument  convince  him  that  Charles^  after  all     \^q^ 
the  promises  that  he  had  given,  and  all  the  favours 
which  he  had  received,  might  still  be  capable  of 
deceiving  him.     Full  of  this  false  confidence,  he 
accompanied  him  to  St.  Quintin;  and  the  two 
Princes,  who  had  met  him  on  the  borders  of  Spain, 
did  not  take  leave  of  him  until  he  entered  his  do- 
minions in  the  Low-Countries, 

As  soon  as  the  Emperor  reached  his  own  terri-  «nVi  dism- 
tories,  the  French  ambassadors  demanded  the  ac-  ^""*  ^' 
compltshment  of  what  he  had  promised  concerning  Jan.  24. 
the  investiture  of  Milan ;  but  Charles,  under  the 
plausible  pretext  that  his  whole  attention  was  then 
engrossed  by  the  consultations  necessary  towards 
suppressing  the  rebellion  in  Ghent,  put  off  the 
matter  for  some  time.     But  in  order  to  prevent 
Francis  from  suspecting  his  sincerity,  he  still  con- 
tinued to  talk  of  his  resolutions  with  respect  to 
that  matter  in  the  same  strain  as  when  he  entered 
France,  and  even  wrote  to  the  King  much  to  the 
same  purpose,  ^though  in  general  terms,  and  with 
equivocal  expressions,  which  he  might  afterwards 
explain  away  or  interpret  at  pleasure*. 

Meanwhile,  the  unfortunate  citizens  of  Ghent,  R^uctbn 
destitute  of  leaders  capable  either  of  directing  their  ^^^^^^'^^^ 
councils,  or  conducting  their  troops ;  abandoned 
by  the  French  King,  and  unsupported  by  their 
countr}mien,  were  unable  to  resist  their  offended ' 
Sovereign,  who  was  ready  to  advance  against  them 

«  Memoires  de  Ribier,  i.  504. 
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BOOK  with  one  body  of  troops  which  he  had  raised  in  the 
V  \^l'  ^M  Netherlands,  with  another  drawn  out  of  Germany, 
1540.     and  a  third  which  had  arrived  from  Spain  by  sea. 
The  near  approach  of  danger  made  them,  at  last» 
so  sensible  of  \h€\r  own  folly,  that  they  sent  am* 
bassadors  to  the  Emperor,  imploring  his  mercy, 
and  offmng  to  set  open  their  gates  at  his  approach. 
Charles,  without  vouchsafing  them  any  other  an- 
swer, than  that  he  would  appear  among  them  as 
their  Sovereign,  with  the  sceptre  and  the  sword  in 
his  hand,  began  his  march  at  the  head  of  his  troops. 
Though  he  chose  to  enter  the  city  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  February,  his  birth-day,  he  was  touched 
with  nothing  of  that  tenderness  or  indulgence  which 
was   natural  towards   the  place  of  his  nativity. 
andpu-     Twenty-six  of  the  principal  citizens  were  put  to 
0^^*^'  death ;  a  greater  number  was  sent  into  banishment ; 
dtizens.    the  city  was  declared  to  hav^  forfeited  all  its  privi- 
leges and  immunities  ;  the  revenues  belonging  to 
it  were  confiscated ;  its  ancient  form  of  government 
was  abolished ;  the  nomination  of  its  niagistrates 
was  vested  for  the  future  in  the  Emperor  and  his 
successors  ;  a  new  system  of  laws  and  political  ad- 
ministration was  prescribed^ ;  and  in  order  to  bridle 
the'seditious  spirit  of  the  citizens,  orders  were  given  ^ 
to  erect  a  strong  citadel,  for  defraying  the  Expense 
of  which  a  fine  of  an  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
florins  was  imposed  on  the  inhabitants,  together 
with  an  annual  tax  of  six  thousand  florins  for  the 
*  support  of  the  garrison*^.     By  these  rigorous  pro- 

^  Les  Coutumes  et  Loix  du  Comt6  de-  Flandre,  par  Alex,  le 
Grand,  3  torn.  fol.  Camhray,  1719,  torn.  i.  p.  169. 
'  Haraei  Annates  Brabantise^  vol.  i.  ^16. 
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ceedings,  Charles  not  only  punished  the  citizens  of  b  0  o  K 
Ghent,  but  set  an  awful  example  of  severity  before  s^V^ 
his  other  subjects  in  the  Netherlands,  whose  immu*     1540. 
nities  and  privileges,  partly  the  effect,  partly  the 
cause  of  their  extensive  commerce,  circumscribed 
the  prerogative  of  their  Sovereign  within  very  nar- 
row bounds,  and  often  stood  in  the  way  of  measures 
which  he  wished  to  undertake,  or  fettered  and  re- 
tarded him  in  his  operations. 

Charles  having  thus  vindicated  and  re-established  Charles 
his  authority  in  the  Low-Countries,  and  being  now  fuim  hu° 
under  no  necessity  of  continuing  the  same  scene  of  engage- 

nients  to 

falsehood  and  dissimulation  with  which  he  had  long  Francis. 
amused  Francis,  began  gradually  to  throw  aside 
the  veil  under  which  he  had  concealed  his  intentions 
with  respect  to  the  Milanese.     At  firsts  he  eluded 
the  demands  of  the  French  ambassadors,  when  they 
again  reminded  him  of  his  promises  ;  then  he  pro- 
posed, by  way  of  equivalent  for  the  duchy  of  Milau, 
to  grant  the  Duke  of  Orleans  the  investiture  of 
Flanders,  clogging  the  offer,  however,  with  imprac- 
ticable conditions,  or  such  as  he  knew  would  be  re- 
jected^. At  last,  being  driven  from  all  his  evasions 
and  subterfuges  by  their  insisting  for  a  categorical 
answer,  he  peremptorily  refused  to  give  up  a  terri- 
tory of  such  value,  or  voluntarily  to  make  such  a 
liberal  addition  to  the  strength  of  an  enemy  by  di- 
minishing his  own  power*.  He  denied,  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  had  ever  made  any  promise  which 
could  bind  him  to  an  action  so  foolish,  and  so  con- 
trary to  his  own  interest^ 

^  Mem.  de  Ribier,  i.  509,  514.  «  Ribier,  i.  5 1 9. 
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BOOK  Of  all  the  transactions  in  the  Emperor's  life,  tlu&, 
t,^^^'  M  without  doubt^  reflects  the  greatest  dishonour  on 
1540*  bis  rej^utation^.  Though  Charles  was  not  extremely 
scrupulous  at  other  times  about  the  means  which 
he  employed  for  accomplishing  his  ends,  and  was 
not  always  observant  of  the  strict  precepts  of  vera- 
dty  and  honour,  he  had  hitherto  maintained  some 
regard  for  the  maxims  of  that  less  precise  and  rigid 
morality  by  which  Monarchs  think  themselves  en- 
titled to  regulate  their  conduct.  But,  on  this  oc- 
casion, the  scheme  that  he  formed  of  deceiving  a 
generous  and  open-hearted  Prince;  the  illiberal 
and  mean  artifices  by  which  he  carried  it  on  i  the 
'  insensibility  with  which  he  received  all  the  marks 
of  his  friendship,  as  well  as  the  ingratitude  with 
which  he  requited  them ;  are  all  equally  unbe- 
coming the  dignity  of  his  character,  and  inconsistent 
with  the  grandeur  of  his  views. 

This  transaction  exposed  Francis  to  as  much 
scorn  as  it  did  the  Emperor  to  censure.  After  the 
experience  of  a  long  reign,  after  so  many  opportu- 
nities of  discovering  the  duplicity  and  artifices  of 
his  rival,  the  credulous  simplicity  with  which  he 
trusted  him  at  this  juncture  seemed  to  merit  no 
other  return  than  what  it  actually  met  with.  Francis, 
however,  remonstrated  and  exclaimed,  as  jf  thisha^ 
heen  the  first  instance  in  which  the  Emperor  had 
deceived  him.  Feeling,  as  is  usual,  the  insult  which 
was  offered  to  his  understanding  still  more  sensibly^ 
than  the  injury  done  to  his  interest,  he  discovered 
such  resentment^  as  n^^ade  it  obvious  that  he  would 

8  Jovii  Hist,  lib,  xxxix.  p.  236  a. 
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lay  hold  on  the  first  opportunity  of  being  revenged,  book 
and  that  a  war,  no  less  rancorous  than  that  which  ,   ^^' 
had  so  lately  raged,  would  soon  break  out  anew  in     15!^ 
Europe. 

But  singular  as  the  transaction  which  has  been  The  Pop« 
related  may  appear,  this  year  is  rendered  still  more  ^^^  i^^. 
memorable  by  the  establishment  of  the  order  of  ^  ^^ 
Jesuits ;  a  body  whose  influence  on  ecclesiastical  Jesuits. 
as  well  as  civil  affairs  hath  been  so  considerable, 
that  an  account  of  de  genius  of  its  laws  and  go- 
vernment justly  merits  a  place  in  history.    When 
men  take  a  view  of  the  n^id  progress  of  this  society 
towards  wealth  and  power ;  when  they  contemplate 
the  admirable  prudence  with  which  it  has  been  go* 
verned;  wh^n  they  attend  to  the  persevering  and 
systematic  spirit  with  which  its  schemes  have  been 
carried  on ;  they  are  apt  to  ascribe  such  a  singular 
institution  to  the  superior  wisdom  of  its  founder, 
and  to  suppose  that  he  had  formed  and  digested* 
his  plan  with  profound  policy.    But  the  Jesuits>  as 
well  as  the  other  monastic  orders,  are  indebted  for 
the  existence  of  their  order,  not  to  the  wisdom  of 
their  founder,   but  to  his  j^ixthasiasm.    Ignatio 
.Loyola,  whom  I  have  already  mentioned  on  occa« 
sion  of  the  wound  which  he  recdved  in  defending 
Pampduna^,  was  a  fanatic  distinguished  by  extra- 
vagancies in  sentiment  and  conduct,  no  less  incom- 
patible with  the  maxims  of  sober  reason,  than  re- 
pugnant to  the  spirit  of  true  religion.     The  wild 
adventures  and  visionary  schemes,  in  which  his  en- 
thusiasm engaged  him,  equal  any  thiilg  recorded  in 

*  VoL  ii.  book  li.  p.  160. 
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BOOK  the  legends  of  the  Roman  saints^  but  are  unworthy 
^y^'      of  notice  in  history. 

1540.         Prompted  by  this  fanatical  spirit,  or  incited  by 
Fanaticism  the  love  of  powcr  and  distinction,  from  which  such 

of  Loyola,  .  *  , 

its  founder,  pretenders  to  supenor  sanctity  are  not  exempt, 
Loyola  was  ambitious  of  becoming  the  founder  of 
a  religious  order.  The  plan,  which  he  formed,  of 
its  constitution  and  laws,  was  suggested,  as  he  gave 
out,  and  as  his  followers  still  teach,  by  the  imme- 
diate inspiration  of  Heaven '.  But,  notwithstanding 
this  high  pretension,  his  design  met  sit  first  with 
violent  opposition.  The  Pope,  to  -  whom  Loyola 
had  applied  for  the  sanction  of  his  authority  to  con- 
firm the  institution,  referred  his  petition  to  a  com- 
mittee of  Cardinals.  They  represented  the  esta- 
blishment to  be  unnecessary  as  well  as  dangerous, 
and  Paul  refused  to  grant  his  approbation  of  it. 
At  last,  Loyola  removed  all  his  scruples  by  an  oflFer 
ThePope's  which  it  was  impossible  for  any  Pope  to  resist.  He 
for  con-  proposed,  that,  besides  three  vows  of  poverty,  of 
firming  chastity,  and  of  monastic  obedience,  which  are  com- 
mon to  all  the  orders  of  regulars,  the  members  of 
his  society  should  take  a  fourth  vow  of  obedience 
to  the  Pope,  binding  themselves  to  go  whitherso- 
ever he  should  command  for  the  service  of  religion, 
and  without  requiring  any  thing  firom  the  Holy  See 
for  their  support.  At  a  time  when  the  papal  au- 
thority had  received  such  a  shock  by  the  revplt  of 
so  many  nations  from  the  Romish  church ;  at  a 
time  when  every  part  of  the  popish  system  was  at- 

'  Compte  rendu  des  Constitutions  des  Jesuites  au  Parle- 
ment  de  Provence,  par  M,  de  Monclar,  p.  285. 
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tttbked  with  so  much  violeiKie  and  suc^cSess^  th^  ac-  b  0  o  k 
quisition  of  a  body  of  men,  thus  peculiarly  devoted  ^'* 
to  the  See  of  Rome^,  and  whom  it  might  set  in  op-  1540!" 
position  to  all  its  enemieis,  was  an  object  of  the 
highest  consequence.  P^ul  instantly  perceiving  this^  Sept.  27. 
confirmed  the  institution  of  the  Jesuits  by  his  bull ; 
granted  die  most  ample  privileges  to  the  members 
of  the  society ;  and  appointed  Loyola  to  be  the  first 
general  of  the  order.  The  event  hath  fiilly  justified 
Paul's  discemmeht,  in  expecting  such  beiieficid 
consequences  to  the  See  of  Rome  from  this  institu- 
tion. In  less  than  half  a  century^  the  society  ob- 
tained establishnients  in  every  country  that  adhered 
to  the  Boman  Catholic  church ;  its  power  and 
wealth  increased  amazingly;  the  number  of ,  its 
members  became  great ;  their  character  as  well  as 
accomplishments  were  still  greater ;  and  the  Jesuits 
were  celebrated  by  the  friends  and  dreaded  by  the 
enemies  of  the  Romish  faiths  as  the  most  able  and 
enterprising  order  ill  the  church  ^ 

The  constitution  and  laws  o^  the  society  were  its  conftti- 
perfected  by  Laynez  and  Aquaviva^  the  two  generals  g^",^^ 
who  succeeded  Loyola,  men  far  superior  to  their  "t  particu- 
tnaster  in  abilities,  and  in  the  sdence  of  govern-  tion. 
mentv     They  framed  that  system  of  profound  and 
ftrtfiil  policy  which  distinguishes  the  order.     The 
large  infusion  of  fanaticism,  mingled  with  its  regu^ 
lations,  should  be  imputed  to  Loyola  its  founder. 
Many  circumstances  concurred  in  giving  a  peculi" 
arity  of  character  to  (he  order'  of  Jesuits^  and '  in 
forming  thjs  members  of  it  not  only  to  take  a  greater 
part  in  the  affairs  of  the  world  than  any  other  body 

VOL.  IL  2  L 
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B  o  o  K  of  monks,  but  to  acquire  superior  influence  in  the 
^  ^^'   J  conduct  of  them. 

1540.         The  primary  object  of  almost  all  the  monastic 
o?the^^*^*  orders  is  to  separate  men  from  the  world,  and  from 
order        any  concern  in  its  affairs.     In.  the  solitude  and  si- 
■""^"    •    ]enee  of  the  cloister,  the  monk  is  called  to  work  out 
his  own  salvation  by  extraordinary  acts  of  mortifi^ 
cation  and  piety.     He  is  dead  to  the  world,  and 
ought  not  to  mingle  in  its  transactions.     He  can 
be  of  no  benefit  to  mankind,  but  by  his  example^ 
and  by  his  prayers.     On  the  contrary,  the  Jesuits 
are  taught  to  consider  themselves  as  formed  for  ac- 
tion.    They  are  chosen  soldiers,  bound  to  exert 
themselves  continually  an  the  service  of  God,  and 
of  the  Pope,  his  vicar  on  earth.     Whatever  tends 
to  instruct  the  ignorant ;  whatever  can  be  of  use  to 
reclaim  or  to  oppose  the  enemies  of  the  Holy  See, 
is  their  proper  object.     That  they  may  have  full 
leisure  for  this  active  service,  they  are  totally  ex- 
empted from  those  functions  the  performance  of 
which  is  the  chief  business  of  other  monks.     They 
'  appear  in  no  processions  ;  they  practise  n6  rigorous 
austerities ;  they  dp  not  consume  one-half  of  their 
time  in  the  repetition  of  tedious  offices^.     But  they 
are  required  to  attend  to  all  the  transactions  pf  the 
world  on  account  of  the  influence  which  these  may 
have  upon  religion ;  they  are  directed  to.  study  the 
dispositions  of  persons  in  high  rank,  and  to  culti- 
vate their  friendship  ^ ;  and  by  the  very  constitution 

'  Compte  rendu,  par  M.  de  Monclar,  p.  xiii.  290.    Sur  la 
Destruct.  des  Jesuites,  par  M.  D*Alcmbert,  p.  42. 
'  Compte  par  M.  de  Monday  p.  12. 
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as  well  as  genius  of  the  order,  a  spirit  of  action  and  BOOK 
intrigue  is  infused  into  all  its  members.  •  v-T^L^ 

As  the  object  of  the  society  of  Jesuits  differed     1540/ 
from  that  of  the  other  monastic  orders,  the  diver-  P«cuiiaii. 
sity  was  no  less  in  the  form  of  its  government.  The  form  of  iu 
other  orders  are  to  be  considered  as  voluntary  asso-  JJ^SrEr*^ 
ciations,  in  which  whatever  affects  the  whole  body,  with  re. 
is  regulated  by  the  common  suffrage  of  all  its  mem-  Sc  power 
hers.     The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  per- <>^ ^J"*  Q** 
sons  placed  at  the  head  of  each  convent,  or  of  the 
whole  society ;  the  legislative  authority  resides  in 
the  community. "  Affairs  of  moment^  relating  to 
particular  convents,  are  determined  in  conventual 
chapters ;  such  as  respect  the  whole  order  are  con- 
sidered in  general  congregations.     But  Loyola,  full 
of  the  ideas  of  implicit  obedience,  which  he  had  de- 
rived from  his  military  profession,  appointed  that 
the  government  of  his  order  should  be  purely  mo- 
narchical.    A  General^  chosen  for  life  by  deputies 
from  the  several  provinces,  possessed  power  that 
was  supreme  and  independent,  extending  to  every 
person,  and  to  every  case.     He,  by  his  sole  autho- 
rity, nominated  provincials,  rectors,  and  every  other 
officer  employed  in  the  government  of  the  society, 
and  could  remove  them  at  pleasure.     In  him  was 
vested  the  sovereign  adminbtration  of  the  revenues 
and  funds  of  the  order.    Every- member  belonging 
to  it  was  at  his  disposal ;  and  by  his  uncontrollable 
mandate,  he  could  impose  on  them  any  task,  or 
employ  them  in  what  service  soever  he  pleased. 
To  his  commands  they  were  required  not  only  to 
)deld  outward  obedience,  but  to  resign  up  to  him 
the  inclinations  of  their  owxk  wills,  an4  the  senti^ 

2l2 
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^'     Ibten  to  his  injunctionsy  as  if  the3r  had  been  uttered 


j54q7  by  Christ  himself*     Under  his  cKrectioni  they  were 

to  be  mere  passive  instruments,  like  clay  in  the 

hands  of  the  potter,  or  fike  dead  carcases  incapable 

of  resistance™.      Such  a  singular  form  of  policy 

could  not  &il  to  impress  its  character  on  idl  the 

members  of  the  order,  and  to  give  a  peculiar  force 

to  all  its  operations*    There  is  not  in  the  annals  of 

mankind  any  example  of  such  a  perfect  despotism, 

exercised  not  over  monks  shut  up  in  the  cells  of  a 

convent,  but  over  men  dispersed  among  all  the  na- 

tions  of  the  earth « 

Circum.        As  the  constitutions  of  the  order  vest  in  the  ge« 

^1^^      neral  such  absolute  dominion  over  all  its  members, 

enable  him  they  carcfuUv  provide  for  his  beins:  perfectly  in«< 

H^^e  formed  with  ^ect  to  the  chamuster  anTiOiiUties  of 

gre«»est    his  subjects«    £Svery  novice  who  offers  himself  as  a 

advantage.  ,.  ,i-  ..  «  i        •ifi. 

candidate  for  entenng  into  the  order,  is  obliged  to 
manifest  his  conscience  to  the  superior,  or  to  a  per- 
son appointed  by  him }  and  in  doing  this  is  re- 
quired  to  confess  not  only  his  sins  and  defects,  but 
to  discover  the  inclinations,  the  passions,  and  the 
bent  of  his  soul.  This  manifestation  must  be  re* 
newed  every  six  months "«  The  society,  not  satis« 
fied  with  penetrating  in  this  manner  into  the  inner- 
most  recesses  of  the  heart,  directs  each  member  to 
obsetve^e  words  and  actions  of  the  novices ;  they 
are  constituted  spies  upon  their  conduct ;  and  are 
bound  Co  disclose  every  thing  of  importance  con* 

^  Compte  rendu  au  Parlem.  de  Bretagoe,  par  M.  de  Cha« 
lotns,  p.  41,. &c.    Compte  par  M*  de  Monclar,  83. 165, 43. 
"  Compte  par  M.  de  Monclar,  p«  121,  &c« 
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leerning  them  to  the  superior.  In  order  that  this  book 
{scrutiny  into  thar  character  may  be  as  complete  as  *^  'f 
possible,  a  long  noviciate  must  expire,  during  l^o. 
which  they  pass  through  the  several  gradations  of  ' 
lanks  in  the  society,  and  they  must  have  attained 
the  full  age  of  thirty-three  years  before  they  can  be 
admitted  to  take  the  final  vows,  by  which  they  ht- 
comt  professed  members^.  By  these  various  me« 
fbods,  the  superiors,  under  whose  immediate  in- 
spection the  novices  are  placed,  acquire  a  thorough 
Ipiowledge  of  thdr  dispositions  and  talents.  In 
order  that  the  general,  who  is  the  soul  that  ani*> 
mates  and  moves  the  whole  society,  may  have  under 
his  eye  every  thing  necessary  to  inform  or  direct 
him,  the  provincials  and  heads  of  the  several  houses 
are  obliged  to  transmit  to  him  regular  and  frequent 
reports  concerning  the  members  under  their  in- 
spection. In  these  tiiey  descend  into  minute  de? 
toils  with  respect  to  the  character  of  each  person, 
his  abilities  natural  or  acquired,  his  temper,  his  ex* 
perience  in  affairs,  and  the  particular  department 
for  which  he  b  best  fitted  p.    These  reports,  whep 

«  Comptepar  M.  de  Moncl.  215^241.  Burla  Destr.  de« 
Jen.,  par  M.  d'Alcmb.  p.  39. 

Tf  M.  de  Ghaiotais  has  made  a  caicidatioa  of  the  nuinber  of 
these  reports,  which  the  general  of  the  Jesuits  must  annually 
receive  according  to  the  regulations  of  the  society.  These 
amount  in  all  to  6584.  If  this  sum  be  divided  by  37,  the  num- 
ber of  provinces  in  the  order,  it  will  appear  that  177  reports 
concerning  the  state  of  each  province  are  transmitted  to  Rome 
annually.  Compte,  p.  52.  Besides  this,  there  may  be  extra- 
ordinary letters,  or  such  as  are  sent  by  the  monitors  or  spies 
whom  the  general  and  provincials  entertun  in  each  house. 
Compte  par  M.  de  MoncL  p.  431.  Hist,  dcs  Jesuites,  Amst. 
1761,  tOQi.  iv.  p.  5g,    The  provincials  and  heads  of  houses 
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BOOK  digested  and  arranged,  are  entered  into  registers 
y^\^  kept  on  purpose,,  that  the  general  may,  at  one  com- 
1640.    prehensive  view,  survey  the  state  of  the  society  in 
every  corner  of  the  earth  ;  observe  the  qualifications 
an4  talents  of  its  members  ;  and  thus  choose,  with 
perfect  information,  the  instruments  which  his  ab- 
solute power  can  employ  in  any  service  for  which 
he  thinks  meet  to  destine  them^. 
Progress        As  it  was  the  professed  intentioh  of  the  order  of 
power  and  J^uits,  to  labour  with  unwearied  zeal  in  promoting^ 
oMhe*^*   the  salvation  of  men ;  this  engaged  them,  of  course, 
order.       in  many  active  functions.     From  their  first  institu- 
tion, they  considered  the  education  of  youth  as' 
their  peculiar  province  ;  they  aimed  at  being  spiri- 
tual guides  and  confessors ;  they  preached  fre- 
quently in  order  to  instruct  the  people ;  they  set 
out  as  missionaries  to  convert  unbelieving  nations.- 
The  novelty  of  the  institution,  as  well  as  the  singu- 
larity of  its  objects,  procured  the  order  many  ad- 
mirers and  patrons.     The  governors  of  the  society 
had  the  address  to  avail  themselves  of  every  circum- 


not  only  report  concerning  the  members  of  the  society,  but  arc 
bound  to  give  the  general  an  account  of  the  civil  afikirs  in  the 
country  wherein  th^y  are  settled,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  of 
thes^  may  be  of  benefit  to  religion. ,  This  condition  may  extend 
to  every  particular,  so  that  the  general  is  furnished  with  full 
information  concerning  the  transactions  of  every  Prince  and 
State  in  the  world.  Compte  par  M.  de  Moncl.  443.  Hist.des 
Jesuit,  ibid.  p.  58.  When  the  affairs  with  respect  to  which  the 
provincials  or  rectors  write  are  of  importance,  they  are  dh-ected 
to  use  ciphers  3  and  each  of  them  has  a  particular  cipher  from 
the  general.    Compte  par  M.  Chalotais,  p.  54* 

^  Compte  par  M.  de  Moncl.  p.  215.  439.    Compte  pat  M. 
de  Chalotais,  p.  52.  222. 
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stance  in  its  favour,  and  in  a  short  time  the  num-  BOOK 
ber  as  well  as  influence  of  its  members  increased  ^^  '  ^ 
wonderfully.  Before  the  expiration  of  the  sixteenth  J540. 
century,  the  Jesuits  had  obtained  the  chief  direc- 
tion of  the  education  of  youth  in  every  Catholic 
country  in  Europe*  They  had  become  the  con- 
fessors of  almost  all  its  monarchs,  a  function  of  na 
small  importance  in  any  reign,  but^  under  a  weak 
prince,  superior  even  to  that  of  minister.  They 
were  the  spiritual  guides  of  almost  every  person 
eminent  for  rank  or  power.  They  possessed  the 
highest  degree  of  confidence  and  interest  with  the 
papal  court,  as  the  niost  zealous  and  able  cham- 
pions for  its  authority.  The  advantages  which 
an  active  and  enterprising  body  of  men  might 
derive  from  all  these  circumstances  are  obvious. 
They  formed  the  minds  of  men  in  their  youth. 
They  retained  an  ascendant  over  them  in  their 
advanced  years.  They  possessed,  at  different  pe- 
riods, the  direction  of  the  most  considerable 
courts  in  Europe.  They  mingled  in  all  af- 
fairs. They  took  part  in  every  intrigue  and  revo- 
lutipn.  The  general,  by  m^ans  of  the  extensive  in- 
telligence which  he  received,  could  regulate  the 
operations  of  the  order  with  the  most  perfect  dis- 
cernment, and,  by  means  of  his  absolute^power, 
could  carry  them  on  with  the  utmost  vigour  and 
effect  ^ 

Together  with  the  power  of  the  order,  its  wealth 

I  When  Loyola,  in  the  year  1540,  petitioned  the  Pope  to  au- 
tliorize  the  institution  of  the  order,  he  had  only  ten  disciples. 
But  in  thi?  yei^r  i  gog^  sixty-eight  years  after  their  first  institu-^ 
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BOOK  continued  to  increase.     Various  expedients  were 

^^*j  devised  for  eluding  the  obligation  of  the  vow  of  po-^ 

1540.     "^^i^ty*     The  order  acquired  ample  possessions  in 

Progress    evcry  Catholic  country;  and  by  the  number  as  well 

.wealth,      as .  magnificence  of  its  public  buildings,  together 

with  the  valu^  of  its  property  moveable  or  real,  it 

vied  with  the  most  opulent  of  the  monastic  frater- 

nities.     Besides  the  sources  of  w*ealth  common  to 

all  the  regular  clergy,  the  Jesuits  possessed  one 

which  was  peculiar  to  themselves.     Under  pretext 

of  prprnpting  the  success  of  their  missions,  and  of 

facilitating  the  support  of  their  missionaries,  they 

obtained  a  special  licence  from  the  court  of  Rome^, 

tp  trade  with  the  nations  which  they  laboured  to 

qonvert.     In  consequence  of  this,  they  engaged  in 

ap  extensive  and  lucrative  commerce,  both  in  the 

^ast  and  West  Indies.     They  opened  warehouses 

'    in  different  parts  of  Europe,  in  which  they  vended 

their  cpmmoditie3.     Not  satisfied  with  trade  alone, 

they  imitated  the  example  of  other  commercial  so«f 

cieties,  and  aimed  at  obtaining  settlements.     They 

acquired  possession  accordingly  of  a  large  and  fer^ 

tile  province  in  the  southern  continent  of  America, 

and  reigned  as  sovereigns  over  some  hundred  thou-s 

sand  subject!^  ^ 

, —  I — . 

tion^  the  number  of  Jesuits  had  increased  to  ten  thousand  ^ve 
hundred  and  eighty-one. .  In  the  year  1710,  the  order  possessed 
twenty-four  professed  houses ;  fiAy-nine  houses  pf  problition  ', 
three  hundred  and  forty  residency )  six  hundred  and  twelve 
colleges  5  two  hundred  missions  -,  one  hundred  and  fifty  semi- 
naries and  boarding-schools ;  and  consisted  of  19^998  Jesuifs. 
Hist.  de9  Jesuites^  torn.  i.  p.  20. 
•  Hist,  dcs  Jes.  iy.  168— 196^  4^0. 
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Unhappily  for  mankind,  the  vast  influence  which  book 
^e  order  of  Jesuits  acquired  by  all  these  different  ^^  ^'   ^ 
means,  has  been  often  exerted  with  the  most  per-     154Q. 
nicious  effect.     Such  was  the  tendency  of  that  dis-  efe'Tts  of** 
Spline  observed  by  the  society  in  forming  its  mem-  these  on 
bers,  and  such  the  fundamental  maxims  in  its  con-  s^iety. 
stitution,  that  every  Jesuit  was  taught  to  regard  the 
interest  of  the  order  as  the  capital  object,  to  which, 
every  consideration  was  to  be  sacrificed.      This 
spirit  of  attachment  to  their  order,  the  most  ardent, 
perhaps,  that  ever  influenced  any  body  of  nien  \  is 
the  characteristic  principle  of  the  Jesuits,  and  serves 
as  a  key  to  the  genius  of  their  polif^,  as  well  as  to 
the  peculiarities  in  their  sentiments  and  conduct. 

As  it  was  for  the  honour  and  advantage  of  the 
society,  that  its  members  should  possess  an  ascen- 
dant over  persons  in  high  rank  or  of  great  power, 
the  desire  of  acquiring  and  preserving  such  a  direc-^ 
tion  of  thdr  conduct,  with  greater  facility,  has  led 
the  Jesuits  to  propagate  a  system  of  relaxed  and 
pliant  morality,  which  accommodates  itself  to  the 
passions  of  men,  which  justifies  their  vices,  which 
tolerates  their  imperfections,  which  authorizes  al- 
most every  action  that  the  most  audacious  or  crafty 
politician  would  wish  to  perpetrate. 

As  the  prosperity  of  the  order  was  intimately  con- 
nected  with  the  preservation  of  the  papal  authority, 
the  Jesuits,  influenced  by  the  same  principle  of  at- 
tachment to  the  interests  of  their  society,  have  been 
the  most  zealous  patrons  of  those  doctrines  which 

tend  to  exalt  ecclesiastical  power  on  ^e  ruins  of 

I 

*  Compte  par  M.  de  MoncL  p.  285. 
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BOOK  civil  government.  Tbey  have  attributed  to  the  court 
^^'  of  Rome  a  jurtsdiction  as  extensive  and  absolute  as 
is^^  was  daimed  by  the  most  presumptuous  Ponti&  in 
the  dark  ages.  They  have  contended  for  the  entire 
independence  of  ecclesiastics  on  the  civil  magistrate. 
They  have  published  such  tenets  concerning  the 
duty  of  opposing  Princes  who  were  enemies  of  the 
Catholic  faithy  as  countenanced  the  most  atrocious 
crimes,  and  tended  to  dissolve  all  the  ties  which  con- 
nect subjects,  with  their  rulers. 

As  the  order  derived  both  reputation  and  autho- 
rity from  the  zeal  with  which  it  stood  forth  in  de- 
fence of  the  Romish  church  against  the  attacks  of 
the  Reformers,  its  members,  proud  of  this  distinc- 
tion^ have  considered  it  as  their  pequliar  function  to 
combat  the  opinions  and  to  check  the  progress  of 
the  Protestants.  They  have  made  use  of  every  art 
and  have  employed  every  weapon  agidnst  them. 
They  have  set  themselves  in  opposition  to  every 
gentle  or  tolerating  measure  in  their  favour..  They 
have  incessantly  stirred  up  against  them  all  the  rage 
of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  persecution. 

Monks  of  other  denominations  have,  indeed,  ven- 
tured to  teach  the  same  pernicious  doctrines,  and 
have  held  opinions  equally  inconsistent  with  the 
order  and  hap[iiness  of  civil  society.  But  they, 
from  reasons  which  are  obvious,  have  either  deli- 
vered such  opinions  with  greater  reserve,  or  have 
propagated  them  with  less  success.  Whoever  re- 
collects the  events  which  have  happened  in  Europe 
during  two  centuries,  will  find  that  the  Jesuits  may 
justly  be  considered  as  responsible  for  most  of  the 
pernicious  effects  arising  from  that  corrupt  and  dan- 
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gerous  casuistry,  from  those  extravagant  tenets  con-  book 
cernmgecclesiastical  power,  and  from  that  intolerant  i^'  m 
spirit,  which  have  been  the  disgrace  of  the  church    154a 
of  Rome  throughout  that  period,  and  which  have 
brought  so  many  calamities  upon  civil  society^. 

But  aimdst  many  bad  consequences  flowing  from  Some  «d- 
the  institution  of  this  order,  mankind,  it  must  be  Jes'ljufl^ 
acknowledfted,  have  derived  from  it  some  consider-  from  th<? 

,  111  •        institutioB 

able  advantages.  As  the  Jesuits  made  the  education  of  this 
of  youth  one  of  their  capital  dejects,  and  as  their  ^'^^^ 
first  attempts  to  establish  colleges  for  the  reception 
of  students  were  violently  opposed  by  the  univer« 
sities  in  different  countries,  it  became  necessary  for 
them,  as  the  most  effectual  method  of  acquiring  the 
public  favour,  to  surpass  their  rivals  in  science  and 
industry*     This  prompted  them  to  cultivate  the  particii. 
study  of  ancient  literature  with  extraordinary  ar- ^Jj^ . 
dour.     This  put  them  upon  various  methods  for 
facilitating  the  instruction  of  youth ;  and  by  the 
improvements  which  they  made  in  it,  they  have  con- 
tributed so  much  towards  the  progress  of  polite 
learning,  that  on  this  account  they  have  merited 
well  of  society.     Nor  has  the  order  of  Jesuits  been 
successful  only  in  teaching  the  elements  of  litera- 
ture ;  it  has  produced  likewise  eminent  masters  in 
many  branches  of  science,  and'  can  alone  boast  of  a 
greater  number  of  ingenious  authors  than  all  the 
other  religious  fraternities  taken  together^. 

V  Encyclop^die^  art.  Jauites,  torn.  viii.  513. 

>  M.  d*Alembert  has  observed^  that  though  the  Jesuits  have 
made  cxtraordj^i^ry  progress  in  erudition  of  every  species ; 
though  they  q^  f^cl^ov  up  many  of  their  brethren  who  have 
l>een  einifle/]^        .^|])jiticians>  antiquaries,  and  critics  >  though 
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BOOK     But  it  18  in  the  nevir  world  that  the  Jesuits  have 
VL      _u:u2a-^  iijg  jjj^^  wonderful  display  of  their  abili* 


1540.    ^^'  ^^^  ^^^  contributed  most  eflfectnallj  to  the 


"*^|^^    benefit  of  the  human  species.    The  conquerors  of 
from  the    that  Unfortunate  quarter  of  the  globe  acted  at  first 
^^^of     ^  ^  ^^  ^^  nothing  in  new  but  to  phmder,  to 
th«  Jesiiitfl  enslave,  and  to  exterminate  its  inhabitants.    The 
guay.        Jesuits  alone  made  humanity  the  object  qf  their  set-! 
tling  there.     About  the  beginning  of  the  last  oen^ 
tury  they  obtmned  admission  into  the  ferdle  pro^ 
vince  of  Paraguay,   which  stretches   across  the 
southern  continent  of  America,  from  the  east  side 
oi  the  immense  ridge  of  the  Andes,  i»  the  confines 
of  the  Spanbh  and  Portuguese  settlements  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  de  la  Hata.    They  found  the  in- 
habitants in  a  state  little  diffisrent  from  that  which 
takes  place  among  men  when  they  first  begin  to 


they  have  even  formed  some  orators  of  reputation  3  yet  the 
order  has  never  produced  one  man  whose  mind  was  so  much 
enlightened  with  sound  knowledge  as  tp  merit  the  name  rf  9 
philosopher.  But  i%  seems  to  be  the  unavoidable  e£Fect  of  mo- 
nastic education  to  contract  and  fetter  the  human  mind.  The 
partial  attachment  of  a  monk  to  the  intereist  of  his  qrder,  which 
is  often  incompatible  with  that  of  other  citizens  5  the  habit  of 
implicit  obedience  to  the  will  of  a  supmir^  together  with  the 
frequent  return  of  the  wearisome  and  frivolpus  duties  of  the 
cloister,  deba^e  his  faculties,  and  extinguish  that  generosity  of 
sentiment  and  spirit,  which  qualifies  men  &r  thinking  or  feel- 
ing justly  with  respect  to  what  is  proper  in  life  and  conduct. 
Father  Paul  of  Venice  is,  perhaps,  the  only  person  educated  in 
a  cloister,  that  ever  was  (dtogether  superior  to  its  prejudices, 
or  who  viewed  the  transactions  of  men,  and  reasoned  concern- 
ing the  interests  of  society,  with  the  enlarged  sentiments  of  a 
philosopher,  with  the  discernment  of  a  man  conversant  in  af? 
foirs,  and  with  the  liberality  of  a  gentleman. 
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Unite  together ;  strangers  to  the  arts ;  subsisting  book 
precariously  by  hunting  or  fishing ;  and  hardly  ac-  Vi. 
<|Uainted  With  the  first  principles  of  subordination  ^^TTJ^ 
Cind  government.  The  Jesuits  set  themselves  to 
instruct  and  to  civilize  these  savages.  They  taught 
them  to  cultivate  the  ground,  to  rear  tame  animals, 
and  to  build  houses.  They  brought  them  to  live 
toother  in  villages.  They  trained  them  to  arts  and 
mn^nufactures.  They  made  them  taste  the  sweets 
of  society ;  and  accustomed  them  to  the  blessings 
of  security  and  order.  These, people  became. the 
subjects  of  their  benefactors ;  who  have  governed 
them  with  a  tender  attention,  resembling  that  with 
which  a  father  directs  his  children.  Respected  and 
beloved  almost  to  adoration^  a  few  Jesuits  presided 
over  some  hundred  thousand  Indians.  They  main- 
tained a  perfect  equality  among  all  the  members  of 
the  community.  Each  of  them  was  obliged  to  la- 
bour not  for  himself  alone,  hut  for  the  public.  The 
produce  of  their  fields,  together  with  the  fruits  of 
their  industry  of  every  species^  was  deposited  in 
tx>mmon  storehouses,  from  which  each  individual 
received  every  thing  necessary  for  the  supply  of  his 
wants.  By  this  institution,  almost  all  the  passions 
which  disturb  the  peace  of  society,  and  render  the 
members  of  it  unhappy,  were  extinguished.  A 
few  magistrates,  chosen  from  among  their  country- 
men by  the  Indians  themselves,  watched  over  the 
public  tranquillity,  and  secured  obedience  to  the 
laws^  Hie  sanguinary  punishments  frequent  under 
other  governinents  were  unknown.  An  admoni- 
tion from  a  J^gui^  J  ^  slight  mark  of  infamy ;  or, 
on  some  siW  i^j.  occasion,  a  few  lashes  with  a  whip. 
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BOOK  ware  sufficient  to  maintain  good  order  among  these 
^*  1  innocent  and  happy  people  y^. 
1540.  But  even  in  this  meritorious  effort  of  the  Jesuits 
tf^^ambT  ^^^  *^^  good  of  mankind,  the  genius  and  spirit  of 
tion  and  their  Order  have  mingled  and  are  discernible.  They 
Reorder  pl&inly  aimed  at  establishing  in  Paraguay  an  inde* 
«9cerni-  pendent  Empire,  subject  to  the  society  alone,  and 
which,  by  the  superior  excellence  of  its  constitution 
and  police,  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  extend  its 
dominion  over  all  the  southern  continent  of  Ame- 
rica. With  this  view,  in  order  to  prevent  the  Spa- 
niards or  Portuguese,  in  the  adjacent  settlements, 
from  acquiring  any  dangerous  influence  over  the 
people  within  the  limits  of  the  province  subject  to 
the  society,  the  Jesuits  endeavoured  to  inspire  the 
Indians  with  hatred  and  contempt  of  these  nations. 
They  cut  off  all  intercourse  between  their  subjects 
and  the  Spanish  or  Portuguese  settlements.  Th^ 
prohibited  any  private  trader  of  either  nation  from 
entering  their  territories.  When  they  were  obliged 
to  admit  any  person  in  a  public  character  from  the 
neighbouring  governments,  they  did  not  permit 
him  to  have  any  conversation  with  their  subjects, 
and  no  Indian  was  allowed  even  to  enter  the  house 
where  these  strangers  resided,  unless  in  the  presence 
of  a  Jesuit.  In  order  to  render  any  communication 
between  them  as  difficult  as  possible,  they  indus- 
triously avoided  giving  the  Indians  any  knowledge 
of  the  Spanish,  or  of  any  other  European  language ; 
but  encouraged  the  diflferent  tribes,  which  they  had 

y  Hist,  du  Paraguay  par  Pere  de  Charlevoix,  torn,  ii,  42,  &c. 
Voyage  au  Perou  par  Don  G.  Juan  &  D.  Ant*  de  Ulloa,  torn.  L 
540,  &c.    Par.4to.  17'52. 
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civilized^  to  acquire  a  certain  dialect  of  the  Indian  book 
tongue,  and  laboured  to  make  that  the.  universal  ^  ^'  m 
language  throughout  their  dominions.  As  all  these  1540. 
precautions,  without  military  force,  would  have 
been  insufficient  to  have  rendered  their  empire  se- 
cure and  permanent,  they  instructed  their  subjects 
in  the  European  arts  of  war.  They  formed  them 
into  bodies  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  completely 
armed  and  regularly  disciplined.  They  provided 
a  great  train  of  artillery,  as  well  as  magazines  stored 
with  all  the  implements  of  war.  "Thus  they  esta- 
blished an  army  so  numerous  and  well  appointed, 
as  to  be  forii^idable  in  a  country,  where  a  few  sickly 
and  ill-disciplined  battalions  composed  all  the  mi- 
litary force  kept  on  foot  by  the  Spaniards  or  Portu- 
guese^. , 

The  Jesuits  gained  no  considerable  degree  of  Reason  for 
power  during  the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  who,  with  fuu  "^^^w 
his  usual  sagacity,  discerned  the  dangerous  ten- of  the  go- 
dency  of  the  institution,  and  checked  its  progress*,  and  pro!J 
But  as  the  order  was  founded  in  the  period  of  which  ^^^ 
I  write  the  history,  and  as  the  age  to  which  I  ad- 
dress this  work  hath  seen  its  fall,  the  view  which  I 
have  exhibited  of  the  laws  and  genius  of  this  for- 
midable body  will  not,  I  hope,  be  unacceptable  to 
my  readers ;  especially  as  one  circumstance  has  en^ 
abled  me  to  enter  into  this  detail  with  particular 
advantage.     Europe  had  observed,  for  two  centu- 
riesj  the  ambition  and  power  of  the  order.  ^   But 

*  Voyage  de  Juan  &  de  Ulloa^  torn.  i.  549.  Recueil  de  toutes 
les  Pieces  qui  ont  paru  sur  les  Affaires  des  Jesuites  en  Portu- 
gal, torn.  i.  p.  7,  &c. 

»  Compte  par  ftf,  de  Moncl.  p.  312, 
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ll  O  o  K  while  it  fdt  many  fatal  eflfects  of  these,  it  could  not 
^  ^'  ^  fully  discern  the  causes  td  which  they  were  to  be 
1540.     imputed.     It  was  unacquiunted  with  many  of  the 
singular  regulations  in  the  political  Constitution  or 
government  of  the  Jesuits,  which^formed  the  en- 
terprising spirit  df  intrigue  that  (Ustinguished  its 
members,  and  elevated  the  body  itself  to  such  a 
hdght  of  powi^t.     it  was  a  fundamental  maxim 
,  with  the  Jesuits,  from  their  Mrst  institution,  not 
to  publish  the  rules  of  their  orders     These  they 
kept  concealed  as  an  impenetrable  mystery.    They 
never  communicated  them  to  strangers ;  nor  even 
to  the  greater  part  of  their  own  members.     They 
refused  to  produce  them  when  required  by  courts 
of  justice^;  and  by  a  sti:ainge  solecism  in  policy^ 
the  civil  power  in  different  countries  authorized  or 
connived  at  the  establishment  of  an  order  of  men, 
whose  constitution  and  bws  were  concealed  ^th  tf 
solicitude  which  albne  was  a  good  reason  for-  ex- 
cluding them.     During  the  prosecutions  lately  car- 
ried on  against  them  in  Portugal  and  France,  the 
Jesuits  have  been  so  inconsiderate  as  to  produce 
the  mysterious  volumes  of  their  institute.     By  the 
aid  of  these  authentic  records  the  principles  of  tiidr^ 
government  may  be  delineated,  and  the  sources  of 
their  power  investigated,  with  a  degree  of  certainty 
and  precision,  which,  previous  to  that  event,  it  was^ 
impossible  to  attain  ^:    But  as  I  have  pointed  out 

^  Hist,  des  Jes.  torn,  uu  236,  &c.  Compte  par  M.  de  Chalof . 
p.  38. 

«  The  greater  part  of  hiy  information  dondertihig  (he  govern- 
me^t  and  laws  of  the  order  of  Jesuits^  I  have  derived  from  the 
reports  of  M.  de  Chalotais  and  M.  de  Mondar.    I  rest  not  my 
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the  dangerous  tendency  of  the  constitution  andB  o  b  k 
spirit  of  the  order  with  the  freedom  becoming  an  ^  ^'  ^ 
historian,  the  candour  and  impartiality  no  less  re-  i54a 
quisite  in  that  character  call  on  me  to  add  one  ob- 
servation. That  no  class  of  regular  clergy  in  the 
Romish  churchhas  been  more  eminent  for  decency,, 
and  even  purity  of  manners,  than  the  major  part  of 
the  order  of  Jesuits'*.  The  maxims  of  an  intri- 
guing, ambitious,  interested  policy  might  influence 
those  who  governed  the  society,  and  might  even 
corrupt  the  heart  and  pervert  the  conduct  of  some 
individuals,  while  the  greater  number,  engaged  in 
literary  pursuits,  or  employed  in  the  functions  of 
religion,  was  left  to  the  guidance  of  those  common 
principles  which  restrain  men  from  vice,  and  excite 
them  to  what  is  becoming  and  laudable.  The  causes 
which  occasioned  the  ruin  of  this  mighty  body,  as 
well  as  the  circumstances  and  effects  with  which  it 
has  been  attended  in  the  different  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, though  objects  extremely  worthy  the  attention 
of  every  intelligent  observer  of  human  affairs,  do 
not  fall  within  the  period  of  this  history. 

No  sooner  had  Chalrles  re-established  order  in  Affairg  of 
the  Low-Countries,  than  he  was  obliged  to  turn  his  ^^"""^^^y- 
attention  to  the  affairs  in  Germany.    The  Protest- 


ri  « 


narrative^  however^  upon  the  authority  even  of  these  respecta* 
ble  magistrates  and  elegant  writers^  but  upon  innumerable 
passages  which  they  have  extracted  from  the  constitutions  of 
the  order,  deposited  in  their  hands.  Hospinian,  a  Protestant 
Divine  of  ^urich^  in  his  HistoHa  Jesuitica,  printed  A.D.  1619, 
published  a  small  part  of  the  constitutions  of  the  Jesuits^  of 
which  by  some  accident  he  had  got  a  copy  ;  p..  13 — 54.  . 
^  Sur  la  Destruct.  des  Jes,  par  M,  d'Alembert,  p.  55. 
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BOOK  ants  pressed  him  earnestly  to  appoint  that  confe- 
^^'      rence  between  a  select  number  of  the  divines  of 
1640.     ^^^^  party,  which  had  been  stipulated  in  the  con- 
vention at  Francfort.     The  Pope  considered  such 
an  attempt  to  examine  into  the  points  in  dispute, 
or  to  decide  concerning  them,  as  derogatory  to  his 
right  of  being  the  supreme  judge  in  controversy  ; 
and  being  convinced  that  such  a  conference  would 
either  be  ineffectual  by  determining  nothing,  or 
prove  dangerous  by  determining  too  much,  he  em- 
ployed every  art  to  prevent  it.    The  Emperor,  how- 
tween  the  ever,  finding  it  more  for  his  interest  to  sooth  the 
wBd  Pro-    Germans  than  to  gratify  Paul,  paid  little  regard  to 
tcstant      his  remonstrances.     In  a  diet  held  at  Huguenaw, 
June  25.    matters  were  ripened  for  the  conference.      In  an- 
Dec.  6.      other  diet  assembled  at  Worms,  the  conference  was 
begun,  Melancthon  on  the  one  side  and  Eckius  on 
the  other  sustaining  the  principal  part  in  the  dis- 
pute;   but  after  they  had  made  some  progress, 
though  without  concluding  any  thing,  it  was  sus- 
pended by  the  Emperor's  command,  that  it  might 
be  renewed  with  greater  solemnity  in  his  own  pre- 
sence in  a  diet  summoned  to  meet  at  Ratisbon. 
IMl.     This  assembly  was  opened  with  great  pomp,  and 
with  a  general  expectation   that  its   proceedings 
would  be  vigorous  and  decisive.     By  the  consent 
of  both  parties,  the  Emperor  was  intrusted  with 
the  power  of  nominating  the  persons  who  should 
m9>nage  the  conference,  which  it  was  agreed  should 
be  conducted  not  in  the  form  of  a  public  disputa- 
tion, but  as*  a  friendly  scrutiny  or  examination  into 
the  articles  which  had  given  rise  to  the  present  con- 
*    troversies.     He  appointed  Eckius,  Gropper,  and 
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Pflug,  on  the  part  of  the  Catholics ;  Melancthon,  book 
Bucer,  and  Pistorius,  on  that  of  the  Protestants ;  v^!l^ 
all  men  of  distinguished  reputation  among  their  1541. 
own  adherents,  and,  except  Eckius,  all  eminent 
for  moderation,  as  well  as  desirous  of  peace.  As 
they  were  about  to  begin  their  consultations, 
the  Emperor  put  into  their  hands  a  book,  compo- 
sed, as  he  said,  by  a  learned  divine  in  the  Low- 
.  Countries,  with  such  extraordinary  perspicuity  and 
temper,  as,  in  his  opinion,  might  go  far  to  unite 
and  comprehend  the  two  contending  parties.  Grop- 
pfer,  a  canon  of  Cologne,  whom  he  had  named 
among  the  managers  of  the  conference,  a  man  of 
address  as  well  as  of  erudition,  was  afterwards  sus- 
pected to  be  the  author  of  this  short  treatise.  It 
contained  positions  with  regard  to  twenty-two  of 
the  chief  articles  in  theology,  which  included  most 
of  the  questions  then  agitated  in  the  controversy 
between  the  Lutherans  and  the  church  of  Rome. 
By  ranging  his  sentiments  in  a  natural  order,  and 
expressing  them  with  great  simplicity ;  by  employ- 
ing often  the  very  words  of  Scripture,  or  of  the 
primitive  fathers ;  by  softening  the  rigour  of  some 
opinions,  and  explaining  away  what  was  absurd  in 
others  ;  by  concessions,  sometimes  on  one  side, 
and  sometimes  on  the  other  ;  and  especially  by  ba- 
nishing  as  much  as  possible  scholastic  phrases,  those 
words  and  terms  of  art  in  controversy,  which  serve 
as  badges  of  distinction  to  different  sects,  and  for 
which  theologians  often  contend  more  fiercely  than 
for  opinions  themselves ;  he  at  last  framed  his  work 
in  such  a  manner,  as  promised  fairer  than  any  thing 
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BOOK  that  had  hitherto  been  attempted,  to  compose  and 

1      '   J  to  terminate  religious  dissentions  ^. 
154 1.         But  the  attention  of  the  age  was  turned^  with 

fruitless,  gy^jjj  acute  observation,  towards  theological  contro- 
versies, that  it  was  not  easy  to  impose  on  it  by  any 
gloss,  how  artful  or  specious  soever.  The  length 
and  eagerness  of  the  dispute  had  separated  the  con- 
tending parties  so  completely,  and  had  set  their 
minds  at  such  variance,  that  they  were  not  to  be 
reconciled  by  partial  concessions.  All  the  zealous 
Catholics,  particularly  the  ecclesiastics  who  had  a 
seat  in  the  diet,  joined  in  condemning  Gropper^s 
treatise  as  too  favourable  to  the  Lutheran  opinion, 
the  poison  of  which  heresy  it  conveyed,  as  they 
pretended,  with  greater  danger,  because  it  was  in 
some  degree,  disguised.  The  rigid  Protestants,  Es- 
pecially Luther  himself,  and  his  patron  the  Elector 
of  Saxony,  were  for  rejecting  it  as  an  impious  com- 
pound of  error  and  truth,  craftily  prepared  that  it 
might  impose  on  the  weak,  the  timid,  and  the  un- 
thinking. But  the  divines,  to  whom  the  examina- 
tion of  it  was  committed,  entered  upon  that  busi- 
ness with  greater  deliberation  and  temper.  As  it 
was  more  easy  in  itself,  as  well  as  more  consistent 
with  the  dignity  of  the  church,  to  make  conces- 
sions, and  even  alterations,  with  regard  to  specula- 
tive opinions,  the  discussion  whereof  is  confined 
chiefly  to  schools,  and  which  present  nothing  to 
the  people  that  either  strikes  their  imagination  or 
affects  their  senses,  they  came  to  an  accommoda- 

*  Goldast.  Con3tit.  Imper.  ii.  p.  182. 
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tion  about  these  without  much  labour,  and  even  book 
defined  the  great  article  concerning  justification  to  v  ^^^'   i 
their  mutual  satisfaction.  But,  when  they  proceded     1641. 
to  points  of  jurisdiction,  where  the  interest   and 
authority  of  the  Roman  see  were  concerned,  or  to 
the  rites  and  forms  of  external  worship,  where  every 
change  that  could  be  made  must  be  public,  and 
draw  the  observation  of  the  people,  there  the  Ca- 
tholics w^re  altogether  untractable  ;  nor  could  the 
church  either  with  safety  or  with  honour  abolish 
its  ancient  institutions.    All  the  articles  relative  to 
the  power  of  the  Pope,  the  authority  of  councils, 
the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  the  worship  of 
saints,  and  many  other  particulars,  did  not,  in  their 
nature,  admit  of  any  temperament ;  so  that,  after 
labouring  long  to  bring  about  an  accommodation 
with  respect  to  these,  the  Emperor  found  all  his  en- 
deavours ineffectual.     Being  impatient,  however,  to 
close  the  diet,  he  at  last  prevailed  on  a  majority  of 
the  members  to  approve  of  the  following  recess  : 
^*  That  the  articles  concerning  which  the  divines  Recess  of 
had  agreed  in  the  conference,  should  be  held  as  ^^\^^^^  ^^ 
points  decided,  and  be  observed  inviolably  by  all ;  in  favour 
that  the  other  articles  about  which  they  had  differed,  rai^coimr 
should  be  referred  to  the  determination  of  a  gene-  "i, 
ral  council,  or,  if  that  could  not  be  obtained,  to  a  ^ 

national  synod  of  Germany  ;  and  if  it  should  prove 
impracticable,  likewise,  to  assemble  a  synod,  that  a 
general  diet  of  the  Empire  should  be  called  within 
eighteen  months,  in  order  to  give  some  final  judge- 
ment upon  the  whole  controversy ;  that  the  Empe- 
ror should  use  all  his  interest  and  authority  with  ^ 
the  Pope,  to  procure  the  meeting  either  of  a  ggne- 
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B  o  o  K  ral  council  or  synod ;  that,  in  the  mean  time,  no 
^^      '      innovations  should  be  attempted,  no  endeavours 
1541.     should  be  employed  to  gain  proselytes  ;  and  nei* 
ther  the  revenues  of  the  church,  nor  the  rights  of 
monasteries,  should  be  invaded  ^" 
^nce  both      ^^^  ^^^  proceedings  of  this  diet,  as  well  as  the  re- 
to  Papute  cess  in  which  they  terminated,  gave  great  offence  to 
featantal     ^^^  Popc.     The  power  which  the  Germans  had  as- 
sumed of  appointing  their  own  divines  to  examine 
and  determine  matters  of  controversy,  he  considered 
as  a  very  dangerous  invasion  of  his  rights ;  the  re- 
newing of  their  ancient  proposal  concerning  a  na- 
tional synod,  which  had  been  so  often  rejected  by 
him  and  his  predecessors,  appeared  extremely  undu- 
tiful ;  but  the  bare  mention  of  allowing  a  diet,  com- 
posed chiefly  of  laymen,  to  pass  judgement  with  re- 
spect to  articles  of  faith,  was  deemed  no  less  crimi- 
nal and  profane,  than  the  worst  of  those  heresies 
which  they  seemed  zealous  to  suppress.     On  the 
other  hand,  the  Protestants  were  no  less  dissatisfied 
with  a  recess,  that  considerably  abridged  the  liberty 
Charles     which  they  enjoyed  at  that  time.     As  they  mur- 

Courts  thfi 

Protest-  niured  loudly  against  it,  Charles^  unwilling  to  leave 
ants.  any  seeds  of  discontent  in  the  empire,  granted  them 
a  private  dedaration  in  the  most  ample  terms,  ex- 
empting them  from  whatever  they  thought  oppres- 
sive or  injurious  in  the  recess,  and  ascertaining  to 
them  the  full  possession  of  all  the  privileges  which 
they  had  ever  enjoyed^. 

'  Sleidan,  267,  &c.  Pallav.  1.  iv.  c.  U.  p.  136.  F.  Paul, 
p.  86.     Seckend.  1.  Hi.  256. 

«  Sleid.  283.  Seckend.  366.  Dumont  Corps  Diplom.  iv. 
p.  ii.  p.  210. 
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Extraordinary  as  these  concessions  may  appear,  b  O  O  k 
the  situation  of  the  Emperor's  affairs  at  this  junc-  \,^\^ 
ture  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  grant  them.  He  154 L 
foresaw  a  rupture  with  France  to  be  not  only  un-^  Hungary. 
avoidable,  but  near  at  hand,  and  durst  not  give  any 
such  cause  of  disgust  or  fear  to  the  Protestants,  as 
might  force  them;  in  self-defence,  to  court  the  pro- 
tection of  the  French  King,  from  whom,  at  present, 
they  were  much  alienated.  The  rapid  progress  of 
tjie  Turks  in  Hungary,  was  a  more  powerful  and 
urgent  motive  to  that  moderation  which  Charles 
discovered.  A  great  revolution  had  happened  in 
that  kingdom ;  John  Zapol  Scaepus  having  chosen, 
as  has  been  related,  rather  to  possess  a  tributary 
kingdom,  than  to  renounce  the  royal  dignity  to  whch 
he  had  been  accustomed,  had,  by  the  assistance  of 
his  mighty  protector  Solyman,  wrested  from  Ferdi-. 
nand  a  great  part  of  the  country,  and  left  him  only 
the  precarious  possession  of  the  rest.  But  being  a 
Prince  of  pacific  qualities,  the  frequent  attempts  of 
Ferdinand,  or  of  his  partisans  among  the  Hunga- 
rians, to  recover  what  they  had  lost,  greatly  dis- 
quieted him ;  and  the  necessity,  on  these  occasions, 
of  calling  in  the  Turks,  whom  he  considered  and 
felt  to  be  his  masters  rather  than  auxiliaries,  was 
hardly  less  mortifying.  In  order,  therefore,  to  avoid 
these  distresses,  as  well  as  to  secure  quiet  and  lei- 
sure for  cultivating  the  arts  and  enjoying  amuse- 
ments in  which  he  delighted,  he  secretly  came  to  an  a.d.  1635. 
agreement  with  his  competitor,  on  this  condition; 
— ^That  Ferdinand  should  acknowledge  him  as  King 
of  Hungary,  and  leave  him,  rViring  life,  the  unmo- 
lested ppssesgjon  of  that  part  of  the  kingdom  now 
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B  O  O  K  in  his  power;  but  that,  upon  his  demise^  &e  sole 
^   ^  ^  right  of  the  whole  should  devolve  upon  Ferdinand^. 
154L    As  John  had  never  been  married,  and  was  then  far 
advanced  in  life,  the  terms  of  the  contract  seemed 
very  favourable  to  Ferdinand.     But,  soon  after, 
some  of  the  Hungarian  nobles,  solicitous  to  prevent 
a  foreigner  from  ascending  dieu:  throng  prevailed 
on  John  to  put  an  end  to  a  long  celibacy,  by  mar- 
rying Isabella,  the  daughter  of  Si^mond,  King  of 
Dea^of   Poland.  John  had  the  satisfaction,  before  his  death, 
of  Hun-     which  happened  within  less  than  a  year  after  his 
f^'        marriage,  to  see  a  son  bom  to  inherit  his  kingdom* 
To  him,  without  regarding  his  treaty  with  Ferdi? 
nand,  which  he  considered,  no  doubt,  as  void,  upon 
an  event  not  foreseen  when  it  was  concluded,  he  be- 
queathed his  crown ;   appointing  the  Queen  and 
George  Martinuzzi,  Bishop  of  Waradin,  guardians 
of  his  son,  and  regents  of  the  kingdom.  The  grater 
part  of  the  Hungarians  immediately  acknowledged 
the  young  Prince  as  King,  to  whom,  in  memory  of 
the  founder  of  their  monarchy,  they  gave  the  name 
of  Stephen*. 
Ferdi-  Ferdinand,  though  extremely  disconcerted  by  thi$ 

eflorts  to   tmexpected  event,  resolved  not  to  abandon  the  king- 
obtain  the  dom  which  he  flattered  himself  with  bavins:  ac- 

crown 

quired  by  his  compact  with  John*  He  sent  ambasr 
sadors  to  the  Queen  to  claim  possession,  and  to 
offer  the  province  of  Transylvania  as  a  settfement 
for  her  son,  preparing,  at  the  sanie  time,  to  assert 
his  right  by  force  of  arms.      But  John  h^d  comr 

^  Istuanhaffii  Hist.  Hung.  lib.  xii.p.  135. 
'  Jovii  Hist.  lib.  xxxix.  p,  239  a.  iSrc. 
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niitted  the  care  of  his  son  to  persons  who*  had  too  BOOH 
much  spirit  to  give  up  the  crown  tamely,  and  who  ^  ^'   j 
possessed  abilities  sufficient  to  defend  it.      The     ]54K 
Queen,  to  all  the  address  peculiar  to  her  own  sex, 
added  a  masculine  courage,  ambition,  and  magna^ 
nimity.     Mjtrtinuzzi,  who  had  raised  himself  from  Character 
tkhe  lowest  rank  in  life  to  his  present  dignity,  was  ^f  m^**^ 
one  of  those  extraordinary  men,  who,  by  the  extent  nuza. 
as  well  as  variety  of  their  talents,  are  fitted  to  act  a 
superior  part  in  bustling  and  factious  times*     In 
discharging^  the  functions  of  his  ecclesiastical  office, 
he  put  on  the  semblance  of  an  humble  and  austere 
sanctity.     In  civil  transactions  he  discovered  in- 
dustiy,  dexterity,  and  boldness.     During  war  he 
laid  aside  the  cassock,  and,  appeared  on  horseback 
with  his  scimitar  and  buckler,  as  active,  as  osten-* 
tatious,  and  as  gallant,  as  any  of  his  countrymen . 
Amidst  all  these  different  and  contradictory  forms 
which  he  could  assume,  an  insatiable  desire  of  do^ 
minion  and  authority  was  conspicuous.  From  such 
persons  it  was  obvious  what  answer  Ferdinand  had 
to  expect.     He  soon  perceived  that  he  must  de- 
pend on  arms  alone  for  recoviering  Hungary.  Hav- 
ing levied,  for  this  purpose,  a  considerable  body  of 
Germans,  whom  his  partisans  among  the  Hunga- 
rians joined  with  their  vassals,  he  ordered  them  to 
march  into  that  part  of  the  kingdom  which  adhered 
to  Stephen.     Martinuz^i,  unable   to  make   head 
against  such  a  powerful  army  in  the  field,  satisfied 
himself  with  holding  out  the  towns,  all  of  which, 
especially  Buda,  the  place  of  greatest  consequence, 
he  provided  with  everything  necessary  for  defence;  CalUin 
and,  in  i\\e  mean  time,  he  sent  ambassadors  to  So- 1^«  Turks. 
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-J^^*      the  same  Imperial  protection  which  had  so  long 
154]^     maintained  the  father  on  his  throne.     The  Sultan, 
though  Ferdinand  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to 
thwart  this  negotiation,  and  even,  offered  to  accept 
of  the  Hungarian  crown  on  the  same  ignominious 
condition  of  paying  tribute  to  the  Ottoman  Porte, 
by  which  John  had  held  it,  saw  such  prospects  of 
advantage  from  espousing  the  interest  of  the  young 
King,  that  he  instantly  promised  him  his  protec- 
tion ;  and  commanding  one  army  to  advance  forth- 
with towards  Hungary,  he  himself  followed  with 
another.     Meanwhile  the  Germans,  hoping  to  ter- 
minate the  war  by  the  reduction  of  a  city  in  which 
the  King  and  his  mother  were  shut  up,  had  formed 
the  siege  of  Buda.     Martinuzzi,    having  drawn 
thither  the  strength  of  the  Hungarian  nobility,  de- 
fended the  town  with  such  courage  and  skilly  as 
allowed  the  Turkish  forces  time  to  come  up  to  it9 
relief.    They  instantly  attacked  the  Germans  weak- 
ened by  fatigue,  diseases,  and  desertion,  and  de- 
feated them  with  great  slaughter^, 
fiolyman's       Solyman  soon  after  joined  his  victorious  troops, 
roos  con-   ^d  being  weary  or  so  many  expensive  expeditions 
^uct         undertaken  in  defence  of  dominions  which  were 
not  his  own,  or  being  unable  to  resist  this  alluring 
opportunity  of  seizing  a  kingdom,  while  possessed 
by  an  infant  under  the  guardianship  of  a  woman 
and  a  priest,  he  allowed  interested  considerations 
to  triumph  with  too  much  facility  over  the  princi- 
ples of  honour  and  the  sentiments  of  humanity^ 

^  Istuanhaffii  Hist.  Hung,  lib,  xiv.  p.  150. 
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What  he  planned  ungenerously,  he  obtained  by  b  O  o  K 
fraud.  Having  prevailed  on  the  Queen  to  send  her  ^_^'  ^ 
son,  whom  he  pretended  to  be  desirous  of  seeing,  1541. 
into  his  camp,  and  having,  at  the  same  time,  in« 
vited  the  chief  of  the  nobility  to  an  entertainment 
tliere,  while  they,  suspecting  no  treachery,  gave 
themselves  up  to  the  mirth  and  jollity  of  the  feast, 
a  select  band  of  troops,  by  the  Sultan's  orders,  seized 
one  of  the  gates  of  Buda.  Being  thus  master  of 
the  capital,  of  the  King's  person,  and  of  the  lead- 
ing men  among  the  nobles,  he  gave  orders  to  con- 
duct the  Queen,  together  with  her  son,  to  Tran- 
sylvania, which  province  he  allotted  to  them,  and 
appointing  a  Basha  to  preside  in  Buda  with  a  large 
body  of  soldiers,  annexed  Hungary  to  the  Ottoman 
empire.  The  tears  and  complaints  of  the  un- 
happy Queen  had  no  influence  to  change  his  pur- 
pose, nor  could  Martinuzzi  either  resist  his  abso- 
lute and  uncontrollable  command,  or  prevail  on 
him  to  recall  it^ 

Before  the  account  of  this  violent  usurpation  Ferdi- 
reached  Ferdinand,  he  was  so  unlucky  as  to  have  ^^^j^'j.^ 
dispatched  other  ambassadors  to  Solyman  with  a  *«  SoIjf- 
fresh  representation  of  his  right  to  the  crown  of 
Hungary,  as  well  as  a  renewal  of  his  formal  over- 
ture to  hold  the  kingdom  of  the  Ottoman  Porte, 
and  to  pay  for  it  an  annual  tribute.   This  ill-timed 
proposal  was  rejected  with  scorn.     The  Sultan, 
elated  with  success,  and  thinking  that  he  miglit 
prescribe  what  terms  he  pleased  to  a  Prince  who 

>  Istuanhafiii  Hist.  Hung.  lib.  xiv.  p.  56*    Jovii  Histor. 
lib.  xxxix.  p.  2476^  &c. 
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^  ^^'  own  dignity,  declared  that  he  would  not  suspend 
^^4^  the  operations  of  ^'ar,  unless  Ferdinand  instantly 
evacuated  all  the  towns  which  he  still  held  in  Hnn-. 
gary,  and  consented  to  the  imposition  of  a  tribute 
upon  Austria,  in  order  to  reimburse  the  sums 
which  his  presumptuous  invasion  of  Hungary  had 
obliged  the  Ottoman  Porte  to  expend  in  defence  of 
that  kingdom™. 

In  this  state  were  the  afiairs  of  Hungary.  As 
the  unfortunate  events  there  had  either  happened 
before  the  dissolution  of  the  diet  of  Ratisbon,  or 
were  dreaded  at  that  time,  Charles  saw  the  danger 
of  irritating  and  inflaming  the  minds  of  the  Ger- 
mans, while  a  formidable  enemy  was  ready  to  break 
into  the  Empire ;  and  perceived  that  he  could  not 
expect  any  vigorous  assistance,  either  towards  the 
recovery  of  Hungary  or  the  defence  of  the  Austrian 
frontier,  unless  he  courted  and  satisfied  the  Pro- 
testants. By  the  concessions  which  have  been  men- 
tioned,  he  gained  this  point,  and  such  liberal  sup- 
plies both  of  men  and  money  were  voted  for  carry- 
ing on  the  war  against  the  Turks,  as  left  him  under 
little  anxiety  about  the  security  of  Germany  during 
the  next  campaign". 
Emperor  Immediately  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  diet,  the 
visits  Italy.  Emperor  set  out  for  Italy.  As  he  passed  through 
Lucca  he  had  a  short  interview  with  the  Pope;  but 
nothing  could  be  concluded  concerning  the  proper 
method  of  composing  the  religious  disputes  in  Ger-  ^ 
many,  between  two  Princes,  whose  views  and  in- 

»  Istuanhaffii  Hist.  Hung.  lib.  xiv.  p.  158.       "  Sleid.  283. 
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teresls  with  regard  to  that  matter  were  at  this  junc-  book 
ture  so  opposite.     The  Pope's  endearours  to  re-  ^   ^^'  ^ 
move  the  causes  of  discord  between  Charles  and     1541, 
Francis,  and  to  extinguish  those  mutual  animosi- 
ties which  threatened  to  break  out  suddenly  into 
open  hostility^  were  not  more  successful. 

The  Emperor's  thoughts  were  bent  so  entirely,  at  His  expe- 
that  time,'  on  the  great  enterprise  which  he  had  con-  agj^nst 
certed  agsdnst  Algiers,  that  he  listened  with  little  Algiers, 
attention  to  the  Pope's  schemes  pr  overtures,  and  tives  of  it. 
hastened  to  join  his  army  and  fleet^. 

Algiers  still  continued  in  that  state  of  dependence 
on  the  Turkish  empire  to  which  Barbarossa  had 
subjected  it.  Ever  since  he,  as  Captain  Basha,  com- 
manded the  Ottoman  fleet,  Algiers  had  been  go*- 
vemed  by  Hascen-Aga,  a  renegado  eunuch,  who, 
by  passing  through  every  station  in  the  Corsair's 
service,  had  acquired  such  experience  in  war,  that 
he  was  well  fitted  for  a  station  which  required  a 
man  of  tried  and  daring  courage.  Hascen,  in  order 
to  show  how  well  he  deserved  that  dignity,  carried 
on  his  piratical  depredations  against  the  Christian 
states  with  amazing  activity,  and  outdid,  if  possible, 
Barbarossa  himself  in  boldness  and  cruelty.  The 
commerce  of  the  Mediterranean  was  greatly  inter- 
rupted by  his  cruisers,  and  such  frequent  alarms 
given  to  the  coast  of  Spain,  that  there  was  a  neces- 
sity of  erecting  watch-^towers  at  proper  distances, 
and  of  keeping  guards  constantly  on  foot,  in  order 
to  descry  the  approach  of  his  squadrons,  and  to 
protect  the  inhabitants  from  their  descents  p.     Of 

f  Sandov.  Histor.  torn,  ii,  298.        p  Jovii  Hist,  1.  xl.  p.  266. 
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^  rous  complaints  from  his  subjects,  vdio  represented 

I54j[7  it  as  an  enterprise  corresponding  to  his  power,  and 
becoming  his  humanity,  to  reduce  Algiers,  which, 
since  the  conquest  of  Tunis,  was  the  common  re- 
ceptacle of  all  the  free-booters  ;  and  to  exterminate 
that  lawless  race,  the  implacable  enemies  of  the 
Christian  name.    Moved  partly  by  their  entreaties^ 
and  partly  allured  by  the  hope  of  adding  to  the 
glory  which  he  had  acquired  by  his  last  expedition 
into  Africa,  Charles,  before  he  left  Madrid,  in  his 
way  to  the  Low-Countries,  had  issued  orders  both 
in  Spain  and  Italy  to  prepare  a  fleet  and  army  for 
this  purpose.     No  change  in  circumstances,  since 
that  time,  could  divert  him  from  this  resolution,  or 
prevail  on  him  to  turn  his  arms  towards  Hungary ; 
though  the  success  of  the  Turks  in  that  country 
seemed  more  immediately  to  require  his  presence 
there ;  though  many  of  his  most  faithful  adherents 
in  Germany  urged  that  the  defence  of  the  Empire 
ought  to  be  hi?  first  and  peculiar  care ;  though  such 
as  bore  him  no  good-will  ridiculed  his  preposterous 
conduct  in  flying  from  an  enemy  almost  at  hand, 
that  he  might  go  in  quest  of  a  remote  and  more 
ignoble  foe.     But  to  attack  the  Sultan  in  Hungary, 
how  splendid  soever  that  measure  might  appear, 
was  an  undertaking  which  exceeded  his  power,  and 
was  not  consistent  with  his  interest.  To  draw  troops 
out  of  Spain  or  Italy,  to  march  them  into  a  coun- 
try so  distant  as  Hungary,  to  provide  the  vast  ap- 
paratus necessary  for  transporting  thither  the  artil- 
lery, ammunition,  and  baggage  of  a  regular  army, 
and  to  push  the  war  in  that  quarter,  where  there 
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Was  little  prospect  of  bringing  it  to  an  issue  during  book 
several  campaigns,  were  undertakings  so  expensive  y^^' 
and  unwieldy  as  did  not  correspond  with  the  low  ]^i^ 
condition  of  the  Emperor's  treasury.  While  his 
principal  force  was  thus  employed,  his  dominions 
in  Italy  and  the  Low-Countries  must  have  lain  open 
to  the*  French  King,  who  would  not  have  allowed 
such  a  favourable  opportunity  of  attacking  them  to 
go  unimproved.  Whereas  the  African  expedition, 
the  preparations  for  which  were  already  finished, 
and  almost  the  whole  expense  of  it  defrayed,  would 
depend  upon  a  single  effort ;  and,  besides  the  secu- 
rity and  satisfaction  which  the  success  of  it  must 
give  his  subjects,  would  detain  him  during  so  short 
a  space,  that  Francis  could  hardly  take  advan-^ 
tage  of  his  absence,  to  invade  his  dominions  in 
Europe. 

On  all  these  accounts,  Charles  adhered  to  hi§  His  prep*- 
first  plan,  vnid  with  such  determined  obstinacy,  that 
he  paid  no  regard  to  the  Pope,  who  advised,  or  to 
Andrew  Doria,  who  conjured  him  not  to  expose  his 
whole  armament  to  almost  unavoidable  destruction, 
by  venturing  to  approach  the  dangerous  coast  of 
Algiers  at  such  an  advanced  season  of  the  year,  and 
when  the  autumnal  winds  were  so  violent.  Having 
embarked  on  board  Doria's  galleys  at  Porto-Venere 
in  the  Genoese  territories,  he  soon  found  that  this 
experienced  sailor  had  not  judged  wrong  concern- 
ing the  element  with  which  he  was  so  well  ac- 
quainted ;  for  such  a  storm  arose  that  it  was  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  and  danger  he  reached  Sar- 
dinia, the  place  of  general  rendezvous.  But  as  his 
courage  was  undaunted,  and  his  temper  often  in- 
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^^^^*j  Poria,  nor  the  danger  to  which  he  had  already  been 
1541»    exposed  by  disregarding  their  advioe,  had  any  other 
effect  than  to  confirm  him  in  his  fiatal  resolution^ 
The  force,  indeed,  wiiich  he  had  collected  was  soch 
as  might  have  inspired  a  Prince  less  adventurous, 
andJesQ  confident  in  his  own  schemes,  with  the 
most  sanguine  hopes  of  success.     It  ccmsisted  of 
twenty  thousand  foot,  and  two  thousand  horse, 
Spaniards,  Italians,  and  Germans,  mostly  veterans^ 
together  with  three  thousand  volunteers,  the  flower 
of  the  Spanish  and  Italian  nobility,  fond  of  paying 
court  to  the  Emperor  by  attending  him  in  his  fa* 
vourite  expedition,  and  eager  to  share  in  the  gl(^ 
which  they  believed  he  was  going  to  reap  ;  to  these 
were  added  a  thousand  soldiers  sent  from  Malta  by 
the  order  of  St.  John,  led  by  an  hundred  of  its 
most  gallant  Knights, 
lands  in        The  voyagc  from  Majorca  to  the  'African  coast 
was  not  less  tedious,  or  frill  of  hazard,  than  that 
which  he  had  just  finished.     When  he  approached 
the  land,  the  roll  of  the  sea,  aiid  vehemence  of  the 
winds,  would  not  permit  the  troops  to  disembark. 
But  at  last,  the  Emperor,  seizing  a  favourable  op- 
portunity, landed  them  without  opposition,  not  far 
from  Algiers,  and  immediately  advanced  towards 
the  town.     To  o{^ose  this  mighty  army,  Hasc^i 
had  only  eight  hundred  Turks,  and  five  thousand 
Moors,  partly  natives  of  Africa,  and  partly  refugees 
from  Granada.  He  returned,  however,  a  fierce  and 
haughty  answer  when  summoned  to  surrender. 
But  with  such  a  handful  of  soldiers,  neither  his  de- 
sperate courage,  nor  consummates  kill  in  war,  could 
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have  long  resisted  forces  superior  to  those  which  book 
had  defeated  Barbarossa  at  the  head  of  sixty  thou-  ^^' 
sand  men,  and  which  had  reduced  Tunis,  in  spite     i54i7 
of  all  his  endeavours  to  save  it. 

But  how  far  soever  the  Emperor  might  think  him-  The  diaas- 
self  beyond  the  reach  of  any  danger  from  the  enemy,  befeiws^*^ 
he  was  suddenly  exposed  to  a  more  dreadful  cala-  «rmy, 
mity,  and  one  against  which  human  prudence  and 
human  efforts  availed  nothing.     On  the  second  day 
after  his  landing,  and  before  he  had  time  for  any 
thing  but  to  disperse  some  light-armed  Arabs  who 
molested  his  troops  on  their  march,  the  clouds  be- 
gan to  gather,  and  the  heavens  to  appear  with  a 
fierce  and  threatening  aspect.     Towards  evening, 
rain  began  to  fall,  accompanied  with  violent  wind ; 
and,  the  rage  of  the  tempest  increasing  during  the 
night,  the  soldiers,  who  had  brought  nothing  ashore 
but  their  arms,  remained  exposed  to  all  its  fury, 
without  tents,  or  shelter  or  cover  of  any  kind.    The 
ground  was  soon  so  wet  that  they  could  not  lie  dpwn 
on  it ;  their  camp,  being  in  a  low  situation,  was  over- 
flowed with  water,  and  they  sunk  at  every  step  to  . 
the  ancles  in  mud ;  while  the  wind  blew  with  such 
impetuosity,  that,  to  prevent  their  falling,  they  were 
obliged  to  thrust  their  spears  into  the  ground,  and 
to  support  themselves  by  taking  hold  of  them. 
Hascen  was  too  vigilant  an  officer  to  allow  an  enemy 
in  such  distress  to  remain  unmolested.     About  the 
dawn  of  morning,  he  sallied  out  with  soldiers  who 
having  been  screened  from  this  storm  under  their 
own  roofs  were  fresh  and  vigorous.     A  body  of 
Italians,  who  were  stationed  neare^it  the  city,  di- 
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t       'j  proach  of  the  Turks.     The  troops  at  the  post  be* 
1541.     hind  them  discovered  greater  courage;  but  as  the 
rain  had  extinguished  their  matches,  and  wet  their 
powder^  their  muskets  were  useless,  and  having 
scarcely  strength  to  handle  their  other  arms,  thej 
were  soon  thrown  into  confusion.  Almost  the  whole 
army,  with  the  Emperor  himself  in  person^  was 
obliged  to  advance,  before  the  enemy  could  be  re- 
pulsed, who,  after  spreading  such  general  conster- 
nation, and  killing  a  considerable  number  of  men, 
and  fleet,   retired  at  last  in  good  order. 

But  all  feeling  or  remembrance  of  this  loss  and 
danger  were  quickly  obliterated  by  a  more  dreadful 
as  well  as  affecting  spectacle.     It  was  now  broad 
day ;  the  hurricane  had  abated  nothing  of  its  violence, 
and  the  sea  appeared  agitated  with  all  the  rage  of 
which  that  destructive  element  is  capable ;   all  the 
ships,  on  which  alone  the  whole  army  knew  that 
their  safety  and  subsistence  depended,  were  seen 
driven  from  their  anchors,  some  dashing  against 
each  other,  some  beat  to  pieces  on  the  rocks,  many 
forced  ashore,  and  not  a  few  sinking  in  the  waves. 
In  less  than  an  hour  fifteen  ships  of  war,  and  an 
hundred  and  forty  transports  with  eight  thousand 
men,  perished ;  and  such  of  the  unhappy  crews  as 
escaped  the  fury  of  the  sea,  were  murdered  without 
mercy  by  the  Arabs  as  soon  as'  they  reached  land. 
The  Emperor  stood  in  silent  anguish  and  astonish- 
ment beholding  this  fatal  event,  which  at  once 
blasted  all  his  hopes  of  success,  and  buried  in  the 
depths  the  vast  stores  which  he  had  provWed,  as  well 
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for  annoying  the  enemy  as  for  subsisting  his  own  b  o  0  K 
troops.  He  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  afford  them  ^^ 
any  other  assistance  or  relief  than  by  sending  some  15417 
troops  to  drive  away  the  Arabs,  and  thus  delivering ' 
a  few  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  get  ashore,  from 
the  cruel  fate  which  their  companions  had  met  with. 
At  last  the  wind  began  to  fall,  and  to  give  some 
hopes  that  as  many  ships  might  escape  as  would 
be  sufficient  to  save  the  army  from  perishing  by  fin- 
mine,  and  transport  them  back  to  Europe.  But 
these  were  only  hopes  ;  the  approach  of  evening 
covered  the  sea  with  darkness ;  and  it  being  impos- 
sible for  the  officers  aboard  the  ships  which  had  out- 
lived the  storm,  to  send  any  intelligence  to  their 
companions  who  were  ashore,  they  remained  during 
the  night  in  all  the  anguish  of  suspense  and  uncer- 
tainty. Next  day  a  boat  dispatched  by  Doria  made 
shift  to  reach  land,  with  information,  that  having 
weathered  out  the  storm,  to  which  during  fifty  years' 
knowledge  of  the  sea  he  had  never  seen  any  equal 
in  fierceness  and  horror,  he  had  found  it  necessary 
to  bear  away  with  his  shattered  ships  to  Cape  Me  • 
tafuz.  He  advised  the  Emperor,  as  the  face  of  the 
sky  was  still  lowering  and  tempestuous,  to  march 
with  all  speed  to  that  place,  where  the  troops  could 
re-embark  with  greater  ease. 

Whatever  comfort    this    intelligence    afforded  Obliged  to 
Charles,  from  being  assured  that  part  of  his  fleet  '**'"®*** 
had  escaped,  was  balanced  by  the  new  cares  and 
perplexity  in  which  it  involved  him  with  regard  to 
his  army.     Metafuz  was  at  least  three  days'  march 
from  his  present  camp ;  all  the  provisions  which  he 
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BOOK  had  brought  ashore  at  his  first  landing  Were  now 
>.  ^'„^  consumed ;  his  soldiers,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  were 
1541.     hardly  able  for  such  a  march,  even  in  a  firiencUy 
country;  and  being  dispirited  by  a  succession  of 
hardships,  which  victory  itself  would  scarcely  have 
rendered  tolerable,  they  were  in  no  condition  to  un- 
dergo new  toils.     But  the  situation  of  the  army  was 
such  as  allowed  not  one  moment  for  deliberation, 
nor  left  it  in  the  least  doubtful  what  to  choose. 
They  were  ordered  instantly  to  march,  the  wounded, 
the  sick  and  the  feeble  being  placed  in  the  eentre; 
such  as  seemed  most  vigorous  were  station!^  in  the 
front  and  rear.     Then  the  sad  effects  of  whM  they 
had  suffered  began  to  appear  more  manifesdy  than 
ever,  and  new  calamities  were  added  to  all  liiose 
which  they  had  already  endured.      Some  could 
hardly  bear  the  weight  of  their  arms ;  others,  spent 
with  the  toil  of  forcing  their  way  through  deep  and 
almost  impassable  roads,  sunk  down  and  died ;  many 
perished  by  famine,  as  the  whole  army  subsisted 
chiefly  on  roots  and  berries^  or  the  flesh  of  horses 
killed  by  the  Emperor's  order  and  distributed  among 
the  several  battalions;    many  were  drowned  in 
brooks ;  which  were  swoin  so  much  by  the  excessive 
rains,  that  in  passing  them  they  waded  up  to  the 
chin ;  not  a  few  were  killed  by  the  enemy,  who,  du- 
ring the  greatest  part  of  their  retreat,  alarmed,  harass- 
ed, and  annoyed  them  night  and  day.     At  last  they 
arrived  at  Metafuz;  and  the  weather  being  now  so 
calm  as  to  restore  their  communication  with  the 
fleet,  they  were  supplied  with  plenty  of  provisions, 
and  cheered  with  the  prospect  of  safety. 
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'  During  this  dreadful  series  of  calamities,  the  £m-  E  o  o  K 
peror  discovered  great  qualities^  many  of  which  a  ^  ^^' 
long-continued  flow  of  prosperity  had  scarcely  af-     1541. 
forded  him  an  opportunity  of  displaying.    He  ap-  ^  ^^^ 
peared  conspicuous  for  firiianess  and  cbnstanc^  of  mind, 
spirit,  for  magnanimity,  fortitude,  humanity,  and 
compassion.    He  endured  as  great  hardships  as  the 
meanest  soldier;  he  exposed  his  own  person  where- 
ever  danger  threatened;  he  encouraged  the  despond* 
ing;  visited  the  sick  and  wounded;  and  animated 
all  by  his  words  and  example.     When  the  army 
embarked,  he  was  among  the  last  who  left  the  shore, 
although  a  body  of  Arabs  hovered  at  no  great  di- 
stance, ready  to  fall  on  the  rear.     By  these  virtues, 
Charles  atoned,  in  some  degree,  for  his  obstinacy 
and  presumptiouvin  undertaking  an  expedition  so 
fatal  to  his  subjects. 

The  calamities  which  attended  this  unfortunate  Returns  to 
enterprise  did  not  end  here;  for  no  sooner  were  the  ^"^P^* 
forces  got  on  board,  than  a  new  storm  arising, 
though  less  furious  than  the  former,  scattered  the 
fleet,  and  obliged  them,  separately,  to  make  towards 
such  ports  in  Spain  or  Italy  as  they  could  first  reach ; 
thus  spreading  the  account  of  their  disasters,  with 
all  the  circumstances  of  aggravation  and  horror, 
which  their  imagination,  still  under  the  influence  of 
fear,  suggested.     The  Emperor  himself,  after  es- 
caping great  dangers,  and  being  forced  into  the  port 
of  Bugia  in  Africa,  where  he  was  obliged  by  con- 
trary winds  to  remain  several  weeks,  arrived  at  last   Dec.  2. 
in  Spain,  in  a  condition  very  different  from  that  in 
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